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HOLIDAYS ABBOAD. 



CORPUS DOMINI. 

Thursday, Juke 22. — ^We have just returned firom 
witnessing the ceremonies of Corpus Domini, one of the 
most imposing of all the festivals of the Romish Churolu 
It commenced at eight o'clock, and we were fortunate in 
securing seats in the colonnade of St. Peter's, through 
the whole length of which it passed, the arc of the semi- 
circle being sheltered from the sun by awnings decorated 
with wreaths and drapery, while the way was thickly 
strewn with fine sand intermixed with box and myrtle. 
All the clergy and religious orders take part in this cere- 
mony, with the cardinals and high functionaries of 
government ; so that we had the best possible opportunity 
of seeing every variety of official and religious costume. 
The monks were of nearly all the orders — Dominican, 
Franciscan, Benedictine, Carmelite, those of St. Vincent 
de Paul, and others, all marked in some peculiar way, 
far more picturesque than beautiful. The Franciscans 
wear the beard at full length, while the top of the head 
is shaven ; some other order a mere ring or crown of hair, 
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being close shorn above and below this ring. Many have 
only a small tonsnre, perhaps two or three inches in diam- 
eter, the hair being left abundant elsewhere : most of the 
monks were sad, dirty looking fellows, whom all our 
romance fails to invest with a single grain of interest ; 
but some of the orders looked at least clean, though wo 
sought in vain for any appearance of intelligence in their 
faces generally. Almost without exception they wore a 
stolid, sleepy, indifferent look, and in some faces the traces 
of a dogged superstition were so evident, that wo felt they 
were men as capable of presiding at an auto da fe as ever 
had been their brethren of past centuries. The priests 
are better looking men, though we were disappointed to 
find so few marks of intelligence among them. It would 
seem as if the false position they occupy had extinguished 
their genius^ and made mere machines of them, though 
it is not to be doubted that some good heads as well as 
hearts, are to be found under that dull exterior. We have 
been particularly struck with the gentle and kind man- 
tier of some of those who have shown us the churches ; 
but there is a painful difference between their aspect and 
that of the nuns, in point of cheerfulness. The priests 
wear a look that ccumot be called anything but sad. 
They have not the appearance of men who are satisfied 
with their lot in life, or who have found the best consola- 
tion for its ills. The nuns, on the contrary, as far as our 
opportunity for observation has extended, are more cheer- 
ful than most women. The blood mantles in their cheeks, 
their eyes light up easily, they show you their precious 
things with an evident enthusiasm, and when you ask 
them if the recluse life is a happy one, they answer with 
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such warmth and earaestness ihat it is not possible to 
doubt their sinoerity. Perhaps it may be that women 
are more naturally satisfied with a round of petty duties ; 
ambition is not the vioe of their sex. The care of the 
poor and the suffering, and the education of youth, fill up 
their lives, and leave them no leisure for repining. With 
the priests it is easy to conceive matters may be quite 
different. Those who have no love of learning and no 
warmth of devotion, must find many an hour hang heav- 
ily, and may perhaps look with bitterness upon other men, 
who are busily engaged in the exciting affairs of this 
world. Many of the roads to power and infiuence once 
open to the Romish clergy are now closed ; few of all 
these thousands of priests can hope to attain eminence, 
and their present lacks wholesome stimulus. 

At least so say their dull eyes, if we read them aright, 
and it is only the stolid that we can pass without a feel- 
ing of pity. But to return to our festa of Corpus Domini. 

All the religious orders were represented, and every 
monk carried a printed book of psalms, firom which he 
either read aloud or sang, as he walked, while in one hand 
he bore a trio of fiaring wax tapers, some three or four feet 
long. These tapers were carried by all — ^young and old, 
superior and inferior ; even the foreign ambassadors, who all 
wore military uniforms, were not exempt. Now and then 
came a man with a bell, which he struck at regular in- 
tervals ; and banners and various emblems were borne 
aloft by people in quaint dresses, who seemed ready to 
sink under their burthen. The basilicas or royal churches 
were represented by great embroidered tents or canopies, 
under each of which the unfortunate who carried it fairly 
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tottered. Great numbers of boys in eooleeiastioal dresses 
—pretty little priestlings, as it were, looking far better 
than the full-blown specimen — ^marohed in the procession, 
eaph with his book and candle, but not destitute of eyes 
for what was going on on either side. Then came the 
generals of the different orders— the consistory — ^the cu- 
rateN — the prelates— the cardinals. These last were not 
in thoir most showy and picturesque costumes, the long- 
trained robe of scarlet silk, but in a shorter purple one, 
while the red hat was borne by a gentleman in waiting. 
At the approach of these dignitaries an official preceded 
to see that all hats were doffed, and soon after them came 
His Holiness himself — borne on men's shoulders, with his 
eyes shut, looking as much like the G-rand Lama of 
Thibet as possible. His white damask and silver robes 
were made to enclose a kind of table or reading desk, be- 
fore which he is supposed to kneel, though in reality he is 
sitting. The Host is borne before him, and he appears in 
prayer throughout the whole ceremony. We were sorry 
to have seen him thus. His appearance was not such as 
to command the respect we are accustomed to feel for the 
man in whom his people hope to find the liberator of Italy. 
"Pio None, Liberatore," is placarded on every comer of 
every Italian town, and his name has been on every lip ; 
but it is hard to connect this enthusiasm with the face 
and form we saw to-day. 

It would not be fair, however, to judge him in point of 
appearance by the same rules we apply to other men. 
Hin costume, attitude, and even countenance, are no 
doubt all prescribed by law, or custom which is stronger 
than law ; and having been educated to these ceremonies, 
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and aoonstomed to regard them as saered, he fidls in with 
them naturally, quite unooneoious that he is looking all 
the while like anything but a man of sense and spirit 
Certainly it would be impossible to see him under more 
unfavorable oiroumstanoes ; and we shall try to think of 
him as he appears on paper, rather than as the Grand 
Lama of the prooessicm of to-day. 

The people are just now a good deal dissatisfied wiHi 
him, because of his reluctance to prosecute the war with 
Austria. He is naturally unwilling to go to the last ex- 
tent in resistance against the most potent catholic sove- 
reign, and would fiedn play what is called a prudent part 
—viz. : a temporizing one, often the least safe of any. 
There are those who assert that the Pope never did give 
his assent to the war against Austria ; that he never gave 
the tnxfips his blessing, nor sanctioned their proceeding 
beyond the frontier ; but that the people have asserted 
what they wished should prove true, and put into the 
Pope's mouth sentiments that he never uttered. That 
his positlbn between his people mad for liberty, and Aus- 
tria bent on despotism, is a very difficult and dangerous 
one is most obvious, but his safety lies in perfect sincerity 
and candor, which will secure him the fidendship of one 
party or the other, while by temporizing he must lose 
both. His appearance does not bespeak a soul ready to 
hazard all for tiie right. 

But in judging a man Napoleon was wont to ask << But 

what has he done ?" and tried by this test we must yield 

all honor to Pius IX. His course of life from his youth 

up has been of marked excellence, and the benefits he 

1* 
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haA already conferred npoo Italy are enoti^ to entitie 
him to the nioet faTorable oonstmction. 

I was here again oonatrained to notice the gentlenees 
of an Italian crowd— an air of humanity and sympathy 
very different from the belligerent tone so apt to prerail 
where people are crammed together to the general dis- 
comfort. I imagined that a hi^y sensitiTc and passion- 
ate people woold fladb ont fiercely under the inconTeniences 
arising under such circumstances. And there must be 
some reason why they do not. Is it their education in 
the love of the beautiful, by the continual presence of 
works of the hi^^iest art? Or is it the teachings of 
their religion^ which holds up always, and with erery 
possible closeness of personal application, the lore and 
pity of Jesus, the tenderness of Mary ; learing out of riew 
the sterner attributes which belong to the GM of the 
Scriptures ? Be it what it may, the result is remarkable ; 
and I do not perceiTo it to be inconsistent with the vio- 
lence of which the Italian may be guilty under certain 
poweWul excitements. His passion is more vrrifl, and its 
manifestations more reckless than is the case with slower 
natures ; but I think to infer from this that he has more 
devil in his heart is shallow. No one can see mudi of the 
Italians witfiout perceiving them to be a roost amiable 
people, with all their faults, which seem to me greatly 
owing to so many centuries of misgovemment. I cannot 
but hope God has much good in store for a people whose 
land he has so hi^y fevered in many respects. 

But of the crowd about the procession. The colon- 
nades were fhmidied with chairs, let out at so much 
each by certain privileged persons; and it was necessary 
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to secure these early in order to enjoy a good positbn. 
This, however, we had not done, for F. was no better than 
a stick in snoh oases, doing nothing but what he was 
expressly desired to do, which could be but little, since 
people who have never been in Rome before are ill-fitted 
for giving orders as to these matters. We were obliged 
therefore to content ourselves with seats in the third or 
fourth row back, from which it was difficult to see any- 
thing. But as soon as the Italian ladies on the front 
rows perceived that we were strangers, they insisted upon 
giving us their places, and took pains to point out and 
explain what they thought would interest us ; and this 
with an air of simple and hearty kindness very different, I 
am constrained to think, from anything that English or 
American ladies would have ventured to exhibit on a sim- 
ilar occasion. Engfish people are cold and exclusive on 
principle ; it is part of their system ; an outwork to pro- 
tect the pride on which they pride themselves. But why 
Americans, whose theories are so different in essential 
respects, should ape th^m in this, passes comprehensisn. 
I long for the day when an honorable, humane and dig- 
nified simplicity shall mark our national manners as well 
as our political theory. I cannot help looking upon an 
American who attempts, through pride, to ignore the ex- 
istence or slight the claims of all who are not certified to 
belong to a certain class in society, as an essential hum- 
bug. This kind of people among us are always toadies 
upon occasion, but very haughty and exclusive among 
people they do not know. 

After the procession had passed, we went into the 
church, to see the conclusion of the show, but there was 
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a great crowd aboat the Tribune, and we iaw bat little-— 
perhaps because there was little to see. The Pope was 
apparently as weary as ourselves and soon retired. 

There was mass performing— I think on some funeral 
occasion — ^in the beautiful chapel of St Bacramenti and 
as we were passing out of the ohurohi the spectacle of 
numbers of kneeling worshippers attracted us for the 
moment. We remained there a little while, looking prin- 
cipally at the grand bronze monument of Sixtus lY. 
which I think one of the most exquisite things of the kind 
that I have seen. Whether some of the kneeling peni- 
tents around me chose this opportunity of stealing the 
large black lace veil which I had worn while witnessing 
the ceremonies at the high altar, or whether, as is more 
likely, it slipped from my shoulders where I had placed 
it on resuming my bonnet, I shall never know. But I 
lost it, vexatiously ; and after having given some trouble 
in attempting to find it, concluded to be glad it was gonO) 
since there is always one thing less to take care of. A 
vqil that costs a dollar would answer every purpose and 
then one could lose it without feeling vexed. 

There is nothing so tiresome as gazing at processions, 
and we were glad to go to sleep before dinner, after wit- 
ceasing tl^at of Corpus Domini. After dinner we set out 
again, with a p)o4ioum of new strength; drove to the 
Pyramid of Caius Oestius; oould not find the custode^ and 
so oould not get in. We had reserved the English burial- 
ground, which is close by, as the object of deepest inter- 
est; and congratulated ourselves th^t we had such a 
bleH8odiy beautiful hour for standing in tl^e stored place. 
Wliat was our vexation, then, to find that the cmtoife fff 
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that locked and moated enokeoie was miasiiig, too ! 
No entrance for us^ and we stood blank and half-angry at 
the disappointment. 

These festa days are very well while yon are looking 
at their shows^ but they put everything else out of 
tiie way. No custode can be found; the post-office is 
dosed, and the Yatican, even the painters' and sculptors' 
studios. The stranger in Rome is ready to count the 
festa days lost time, though in truth there is always plenty 
to see and to do. 

How difficult and how arrogant we become by indul- 
gence ! Any one of these delightful Rome days would 
have filled us with enchantment only a little while ago, 
and I am grumbling because we cannot have everything ! 
And at home one is always scolding because there are no 
festa days. 

£ome wears an air of absolute leisure on these days, 
and there are so many of them that it is difficult to 
imagine when the work is done the proofs of which we 
see everywhere. People go about in full dress from early 
morning until bed-time ; every woman with a silk apron, 
at least, and multitudes in silk dresses, of the richest kind 
and gayest colors ; the unfailing coral necklace about the 
throat, the equally constant long earrings, and braided 
locks, through which passes a glittering dagger or a long 
silver bodkin. No one seems to be thinking of trade, but 
the market people and stall-keepers ; unless we add the 
beggars, who practice theirs with double spirit on festa 
days. At such times what swarms of priests, monks, 
and friars, of aU colors ! 

After our disappointment at the pyramid and the cem- 
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otory, we oame baok to the Caf% Nazari for an ioe, and 
then walked down the Corso to the Piazza del Popolo, 
wore we sat for some time on the brim of the great cen- 
tral fountain, looking about in tranquil pleasure at the 
beautiful area; the flowery and sculptured Pinoian; the 
fino old G-ate ; the rioh western sky, the speaking obelisk ; 
the softly falling water. There is hardly a lovelier spot 
in Rome. 

Friday 23. — ^We set off early to day, wishing to hear 
the nuns and their pupils sing, at the Churoh of Trinity 
dei Monti, but they sang not, this day. So we contented 
ourselves with looking at the great picture of Daniel do 
Volterra, a Descent from the Cross, which has been placed 
among the first in the world. It is indeed life-like and 
doath-like ; full of power and pathos. There is also in 
this churoh a portrait of Michael Angelo. 

The ascent from the Piazza di Spagna to this churohi 
by an immense flight of steps, built of travertine, is per- 
ha])s the most familiar thing in Rome to the traveller. In 
tho Piazza are almost all the shops he can want ; on this 
famous staircase sit some of the most famous of all tho 
beggars and all the models ; and by it you ascend not 
only to ihe Church of the Trinit&, but to the Pincian, tho 
French Academy of Sculpture, and many other desirablo 
points. 

We went to the French Academy, by a lovely garden, 
where I would gladly have lingered instead of seeing tho 
statuary, especially after I had seen it and found nothing 
vory remarkable. Most of the casts are copies of well- 
known statues. But the garden is peculiarly charming, 
full of shade and flowers, rich green hedges and pretty 
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formtains ; and the view from this hi^ point is magnifi- 
cent. Thenoe to Torlonia's— a banking houBe in a pal- 
ace ; fine statuary in the oortile, and plenty of fountains, 
making the musio sweetest to the ear in a hot day like 
this. The arohed corridors were enclosed firom the sun, 
by immense curtains of thick striped cloth, which shaded 
the lower rooms where the banking is done ; and within 
this corridor were marble seats and statues, beautifiil to 
behold, but very odd for a place of business, though I do 
not know why they should be so. 

From Torlonia's to the Baths of Titus — ^what a con- 
trast! To-day— and a past which almost leaves the 
thoughts behind it, — brought so close together ; this is 
Rome indeed. The villa of Meceenas, the G-olden House 
of Nero, the grand Thermal of the conqueror of Je- 
rusalem — all belong to this single site, if single be a 
term to apply to so extensive a labyrinth of foundations. 
Among these was found the immortal group of the 
Laocoon, disclosed during the reign of Leo X.; and in cer- 
tain portions may still be seen the remains of paintings, 
— ^representations of birds and flowers, and far more beau- 
tiful arabesques. The blue is the brightest and best pre- 
served of all the colors. Nothing looks so real about the 
whole thing as the remains of the stair-cases. They seem 
to speak directly and unmistakably of human occupation ; 
while the vast extent of the chambers and corridors, their 
being partly under ground, and their lack of windows, give 
one a vague impression that they never had any real use. 
It seems so strange to see pictures and mosaics where you 
not only now need torch-light, but where there has evi- 
dently been no provision for daylight except doors, even 
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before the rooms were oovered in by the accomnlatum of 
earth in the ooarse of spoil and Time. 

I had expected, as I suppose many or most new travel- 
lers do, to find much of elegance and grandeur in all 
the Roman ruins. Those of which we have pictures 
preserve so much of their original nobleness, that we 
hardly desire to have seen them perfect ; the Single Column ; 
the Three Coluihns in the Forum ; the arches of Titus, 
Constantino and Severus ; the Colosseum ; the Temple of 
Vesta, and above all, the Pantheon, are of this class. But 
the ruins of the Baths, of the palaoe of the Cssars, and 
many others that I need not particularize— most of the 
ancient ruins, in short, — being entirely of brick, stript of 
their marble covering, of their colunms, of their very 
shape, — require to be introduced to the beholder by name, 
in order to command any respect at all. They are not in 
their appearance at all more dignified than the tottering 
vralls and stacks of chimneys left standing after a great 
fire. When one knows what they have been, and still 
more afl»r exploring their vast extent, and seeing speci- 
mens of their rich decorations and of their still richer 
contents, it is easy to invest them with their true dignity, 
and to use them as materials for re-constructing in the 
imagination the magnificence which they once character- 
ized. Without leisure for close examination, however, 
there is little to tempt the transient visitor to use many 
of his precious Roman hours in walking over them. 

As I looked upon the Palace of the CsBsars, now the 
most shapeless and graceless mass of ruins in all Rome, 
I could not but think all this, unsentimental as it is ; and I 
was not sorry when we were obliged to leave it without en- 
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teringy an aooount of the onstode's abeenoe. I think it 
was vaoation with all the costodes, who had probably 
taken the opportunity of the emptiness of Rome to visit 
their distant relations. Where we fonnd any body to 
open a doojr for ns, it was generally a slip-shod woman or 
some extempore person, who hardly knew what to do with 
us, and sometimes left half nnshown. All the better, for 
we saw more than enough ; though our greed would fiun 
have asked for more. 

Rome has its oookney shows, too. We went, after our 
vain attempt to get into the palaoe, to a oertain villa on 
ilie same hill — ^the Palatine— where we waited twenty- 
five minutes in the shadow of a high vrall — ^Franoisoo 
trembling all the while lest his horses should get a sun* 
stroke — ^for the hour of admission to arrive. At last the 
gates were opened, and we gained solemn admission into 
a showy but negleoted garden, in the midst of whioh 
stood the ^^oasino" or oountry-house of an English proprie- 
tor — once belonging to the Spada family, and further 
back, to the imperial residence, as the subt.erranean cham- 
bers are supposed to testify. The house itself, which was 
under the hands of carpenters, is a common looking paste- 
board affair, but the view firom the summer-house in the 
garden is unsurpassable. 

We had begun the day with the Church Santa Trinitd, 
and afterwards visited the French Academy of Sculpture, 
Torlonia's, the Baths of Titus, the Palace of the Ceesars, 
the Yilla Palatina ; perhaps the reader will think these 
enough for one morning, but that is not the way that 
people work in Rome when their hours are numbered. 
We had still to go to the Capitol before dinner. 
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This may be called the heart of ancient Rome, although 
the present magnificent aspect of the square is due to 
Michael Angelo. We approach from the street below, by 
one of those beautiful graded ascents which I have never 
seen elsewhere— called cordoni — a union of the inclined 
plane and the stairs,-— each step being but two or three 
inches high at the edge, which is rounded, while the broad 
surface slopes gently upward to the next step. At the 
foot of this elegant access are two colossal lionesses ; 
and at the top the celebrated twin statues of Castor and 
Pollux, standing by their horses. In the centre of the 
square is the statue of Marcus Aurelius, in bronze, the 
only ancient equestrian statue in bronze extant, and the 
finest in the world. 

The square thus beautified — and I have but indicated a 
few of the more conspicuous ornaments-— b formed oa 
three sides by buildings designed by Michael Angelo. 
They are all used for state purposes. The central one is 
the palace of the Senator of Rome, (just now a most cu- 
rious person— extremely aged, but painted, wigged, and 
made up in every way, so that he looks like some super- 
annuated actor in costume for the lover's part;) the others 
the palace of the Conservatori, and the Capitoline Museum. 

In the Conservatori is a statue — the statue-— of Julius 
Caesar, — ^who can look upon it without a glow of recog- 
nition ? Its majesty is that of mind, for there is many a 
finer physique. Yet Michael Angelo would have rejoiced 
in such a subject for his chisel. But the notion of statu-, 
ary portraits of the great of old is a little chilled by the 
dispute long pending as to the intent of a colossal head 
not far from this life-like presentation of Julius Cssar — 
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some antiquaries calling it Commodus, some Nero, and 
late authorities Apollo! 

The Protomoteca'— eight rooms full of busts of glorious 
moderns, deserves more time than we could give it. 
Some of these are by Canova, very many of them at his 
cost, for there seems to have been nothing too much for 
his desire to secure to his country the possession of all 
the glory to which she is entitled ; and his appreciation 
of merit in others is unbounded. But the Capitol is one 
of the hopeless subjects in Rome— one's pen refuses to 
begin where the multiplicity is such as to render any 
attempt to describe ridiculous. One cannot even single 
out the striking points, or mention the most exquisite 
things. We rushed through the halls with a sort of 
frantic eagerness, giving but a glance at the Bronze Wolf 
— " Soorch'd by the Roman Jove's ethereal dart"— about 
which volumes have been written ; at the Boy extracting 
a thorn, which we expected to find in marble, but which 
is in bronze ; at a thousand statues each one of which 
would have detained us long if we had seen it singly — ^to 
the Dying Gladiator, which the learned decide to be no 
gladiator but a dying Gaul, described by Pliny as " a 
wounded man dying, who perfectly expressed how much 
life was left in him." The prestige with which we 
approach this work has perhaps less to do with the feel- 
ings it excites than usual. The expression of the figure 
is one with which every heart instantly sympathizes, and 
the art of the sculptor makes us forget that marble men 
cannot suffer. The "Daoian mother" and the "young 
barbarians," come too— beautiful shadows, to help our 
pity. How the mind exults in such union and mutual 
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aid of the arts! It is by such anion that they fulfill their 
(livine mission, calling us out of ourseWes, and making 
room in our hearts for whatever ooncems humanity. 

The pictures in the Capitol are not particularly vain* 
able, in the estimation of connoisseurs, but the imag* 
ination finds much in their subjects and sentiment. Hie 
Holy Family, of which one gets fisdrly weary at Florence, 
is not so incessantly repeated here; so that one is at 
least spared the sight of the "Virgin now in the shape of a 
chubby chambermaid, now of a girl of fifteen, now of a 
very common-place tradesman's wife, now of a skinny 
old woman. I think if a general conflagration of all the 
Holy Families were proposed, I should be dispoeod to 
snatch firom the flames few beside those of Rajrfiaeli 
Guido, Carlo Dolce and Andrea del Sarto, the latter of 
whom has made some of the sweetest and holiest em* 
bodiments of the heart's ideal of this Anblem of purity 
and tenderness. 

The Hall of the Vase contains, among a throng of the 
luost beautiful and classically sacred objects, the cele- 
brated mosaic of Pliny's Doves, which we have all pinned 
our collars with, in little, without thinking that the orig* 
nal was two feet square. The great Saloon, the Hall of 
the Faun, every room, in short, has something rich and 
rare, full of food for thought. 

One Roman morning thus disposed of, we went home 
to dine and rest. After dinner we went to a mosaic fac- 
tory, where we saw that wonderful art in all its stages, 
and were shown by the enthusiastic proprietor whatever 
oonld interest us as to design or execution. In particular 
(ho plan of a table which he was executing for the Em* 
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peior of Bussiay and on which he had allowed his fine 
imagination full scope. On four opposite compartments 
Some was represented in different and distinct phases of 
her history, or stages of her progress — the design being 
made sufficiently obvious to the delicate and poetical 
observer by the introduction of significant circumstances 
and well-chosen emblems. The centre, which was in all 
the glory of light, typified the artist's ideal of Rome's 
trinmj^nt eminence, while it formed a beautiful finish 
to the table, the whole of which was so arranged that 
the beauty of particulars was made subservient to general 
effect; flowers, representations of statues, and exquisite 
arabesques filling up all spare spaces. This work is to 
occupy several years. An examination with a strong 
magnifier is necessary in order to a just appreciation of 
the finest Roman mosaics, of which we saw many at this 
repository, where one of our party was over-tempted by 
a bracelet, of which the ground was transparent 

From the mosaics to the Borghese Gardens, where we 
drove in and out of the fine avenues of ilex, cedar and 
chestnut; met multitudes of Roman Slite — ^who keep at 
home while the ciiy is crowded with foreigners, but 
indenmify themselves now by a daily drive; stopped 
to admire the firont of the Villa, and again to drink at 
one of the fountains ; then back to the Pincian, where 
we lingered until the sunset left St. Peter's darkly swell- 
ing against a gold and crimson back-ground ; and after 
all, to the Caf6 for an ice, where we sat awhile and chat- 
ted vrith some pleasant Americans. And so ended a 
traveller's day in Rome. Need we wonder that one 
grovTs thin here? 
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Saturday, 24. — Kow good la a night's sleep! £^pHa 
of eyer-trickling fountains, i^ch soggest the idea of 
weeping, and make one's nights sad, here— and of sere- 
nades which keep one awake, yesterday's fieitigae secnred 
good repose, and we felt ready to set oat again this 
morning, beginning at a quarter before six o'clock with a 
walk up the Corso to the Forum, the Capitol, and all that 
clustered centre of interest, which can never tire at eren 
satisfy the eye with gazing, or the mind with thinking. 
Home to breakfieLst in an hour; thence at half past ei^it 
to St. Peter's to hear high mass. There was a fonetion, 
as F. says, at St. John Lateran; but I preferred remain- 
ing to become better acquainted with St. Peter's, where I 
walked about for some three hours, it being too cold to 
sit down long without danger, though the weather oat of 
doors was burning. 

Perhaps no one ever looks for the first time upon the 
interior of St. Peter's, without asking himself whether he 
is not a little disappointed in the inmiediate impression. 
He may be able at once to conceive the vastness of the 
building ; he may feel its elegance and all the harmony 
and perfection of its details, but a sense of deficiency may 
still strike him, for which it is difficult at first to account. 
This is the experience of many travellers, and I must ac- 
knowledge it to be my own. At first it seemed a sort of 
blank — as if the area were too vast for any accessories, 
however magnificent. The shadows were too few and too 
sharp ; the sculptures stood out in a sort of cutting promi- 
nence, and the gilding of the roof looked new and vulgar. 
Many hours study of the general effect convinced me that 
this lack is of stained glass, to soften and harmonize the 
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splendors of the whole. The windows are plain and even 
ugly; so that even as objects to look upon and necessarily 
inolnded in a general view, they offend the eye, while in 
their office they admit cross light and too mnch of it. The 
nave and transepts are too light; even the mosaics 
which engage onr attention would be seen to better ad- 
vantage in a softer light. The effect of the immense 
size of the church and everything in it, is half lost in the 
glare, at least such is the effect under the burning sun of 
June. Perhaps being so much more frequently visited in 
winter, St. Peter's may not have struck others as it has 
struck me. "We are told that Roman winters are rainy, 
and yet travellers choose that season for a sight of it. 
To us the month of June in Rome is full of pleasures, and 
we are assured that those who reside here agree with us 
in thinking this a far more favorable time for visiting the 
city than the winter. But it is quite possible they may see 
St. Peter's to better advantage under cloudy skies. Yet 
when we remember the stained glass in the Duomo at 
Pisa, that at Florence, and even at many a little country 
tovTU of France and Italy, we cannot but wish that the 
greatest and most beautiful of all churches had this crown- 
ing charm, to make a summer sun welcome. If windows 
painted in gorgeous designs be deemed inconsistent with 
the architecture, wiiidows with merely colored panes 
might be used. 

The temperature of St. Peter's is said to be always the 
same. At this season it is uncomfortably cold, so that 
one wants a good shawl and thick shoes, if intending to 
remain longer than a few minutes. There is a sharp, 
cold wind blowing out of the church, and the hotter the 
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weather out of doors the keener and stronger is this wind; 
80 that when the thermometer is at 90^ in the shade, one 
will almost be lifted oat of the door by the rush of air. 
This faot helps to bring home to the imagination the vast 
size of the edifioe. But who shall tell of the magnifioenoe 
of the whole— of the wealth of scolptore— the masses of 
mosaio, the incredible amount of rich marbles, which fill 
the eye on every side, without any oumbrousness or ex* 
travaganoe or the least appearanoe of mere expense for 
expense's sake, observable in so many ohurohes. A hun- 
dred marble cherubs, each larger than a man, plaoed in 
pairs upon the pillars, are mere harmonious deoorations. 
They pass unobserved until we begin to examine the 
church in detail. Those which support the vases for holy 
water on each side the church are often noticed. They 
are fine babies, and when you find by measurement that 
their heads are four times as large as your own, you are 
aided in drawing conclusions as to the size of the building 
which thus diminishes them. A glance across the marble 
pavement firom the high altar to the door, gives an idea 
of only a moderate walk ; but when you see that a 
regiment of soldiers has entered without materially dimin- 
ishing the apparent distance, you begin to remember 
that the church is 600 feet long. 

One would almost expect that the officiating priests 
would walk with a prouder step in such a basilica, and per- 
haps they do, but they are so infinitely small in proportion, 
that they really have an insignificant look, although they 
are elsewhere quite imposing in their appearance. Even 
the Pope, who is certainly in his way one of the finest 
looking men in Italy, makes only one little puppet more, 
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as he moves about the high altar, seemingly intent apon 
doing nothing. As one looks firomthis part of the church, 
it is amusing to note the stream of people entering the 
central door, and their regular divergence towards the old 
bronze statue called St. Peter, exalted high on the right 
side, about half way up. At the foot of this uncouth 
image— the striking exception to the perfection of beauty 
observable everywhere else^-every body stops — ^not old 
women and silly girls only, but stalwart men— officers 
in full dress, plumed and spurred ; ladies attended by 
couriers in uniform ; and now and then, though not often, 
an ecclesiastic — ^to kiss the toe of the black deformity 
and rub the forehead on the same spot — ^first carefully 
wiping off the kiss of the last worshipper. This is one of 
the most disgusting ceremonies we have observed. It is 
abject superstition unveiled, and superstition needs rich 
drapery to make her tolerable. On fete days this 
image is robed as splendidly as the Pope, but the worn 
toes are still left carefully exposed to the devotions of the 
feiithful, and the black face of the statue looks by con- 
trast like that of some hideous mummy. 

One would never have done recalling the idea of St. 
Peter's. It is so surprising, so complicated, so full, so 
satisfying to the longing for beauty, that it is natural to 
talk much about it, forgetting that it is quite possible to 
do so without conveying any distinct idea to those who 
have never seen it. It is not so much the beauty of the 
separate parts, as the wonderful perfection of the whole, 
that impresses the mind after each fresh examination. 
Immense as it is, its finish is equal to that of a jewel 
made to hang to your watch — an image which suggests 

VOL. n. 2 
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itflclf spontaneoosly as yon riew the bnilding in the lig^t 
of the setting sun from the distant heights of Monte 
Mario, and still more when you look upon it from the 
Fincian, when every oatline is marked by rows of lamps 
which turn the whole into bnming gold. And in the in- 
terior, firom the zenith of the dome to the floor of the 
Hubtorranean ohapel, and the long passages whioh lead t9 
the Sacristy, and the porch with its eqaestrian termint— 
everything seems not so much independently beantifol^M 
an indispensable part of a perfect whole. 

The harmonious and satisfying beauty of the onl 
domes of the side-chapels attracted me particularly, and 
the glare from an unshaded window being painful as I 
gazed upward, I softly put up my sun-shade, that I mig^ 
study the mosaics — ^the retiredness of the spot and the 
imnionsity of the space making it a natural movement. 
ThiH was quickly espied by an official, who said that m 
parasol could not be allowed in the house of Ood! I 
have been told that women who are properly under the 
church's wing dare not show themselves in the church in 
bonnets, and after this was mentioned I observed tog 
inyHolf that no Catholic woman ever appeared there in 
one. Yet in the same place are abundance of figures not 
a whit more ecclesiastical in tlieir appearance than thoae 
in the galleries — ^figures that would not be suffered in 
any church, and hardly in any drawing-room, in tha 
(JniU$d Htatos — so different is people's fistimate of 
sanoiily and the proprieties, 

I walked abiiut the church until I was ready to faint«» 
for ( 'atholie devotion provides few seal^s — paced the flocf 
fiojii the diMir 1o Ihe baldacdiino and to Ihe chair of Sfc 
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Petor, more thAn onoe, in otder to poflseas myself with 
econe adequate oonoeptiim and memory of what ^^six 
kvndred feet" means when applied to the length of a 
draioh ; paused before every tomb, and particularly be- 
fere that whioh is hallowed by the beauty of Canova's 
^'Genius of Death;" found a seat in fircmt of the mosaic 
df the Transfiguration, and sat long transfixed and learn* 
ing by heart its surpassing merits. Then I threaded the 
beautiful passages that lead to the sacristies, and walked 
across the porch or vestibule firmn side to side, admiring 
ibe perspective, and stopping long to study the ancient 
mosaic over the entrance— the Navicella, or ship of St. 
Peter, with the apostle walking on the water to his Mas- 
ter. The vigor and truth of this picture justify all that 
toimoisseurs say of the originality and power of Giotto, 
to whom Italian art is indebted for the first examples 
tf the merit of expression. Then I passed through the 
fdiole length of both the colonnades, and looked up the 
grand staircase of Bernini, in the Vatican, made by what 
may be called an architectural trick, to appear grander and 
longer than it really is. And so I spent three hours, at 
the end of which, thoroughly weary in body and mind, I 
happened upon F., who was in a terrible fume, and dis- 
posed to be very saucy, because he and Francisco had 
been waiting fsome time with the carriage, not finding me 
readily! 

After dinner we visited several churches, drove in the 
Borghese gardens and on the Pinoian,— a pleasure that 
never wearies us, though it steals part of our time from 
Irigfat-seeing — ^then to the Caf(§, and so home, too much 
fiitigued to enjoy even a friendly visit, whioh awaited us. 
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Sanday morning to Santa Trinita — but too late for 
mass and musio ; thence by the Porta del Popolo to the 
English chapel, an upper room, fitted up comfortably, and 
with truly English neatness, but not very well filled. 
There were about forty persons present, whom I sap- 
posed to be mostly English residents, for there are no 
English travellers here now. Mr. Hutchinson, who has 
officiated here for twelve years, is an amiable looking per- 
son, with pleasant voice and manner ; and he gave us a 
very good sermon, but we sufTered horribly from the heat, 
not a window being allowed to open, because of the cler- 
gyman's fear of malaria, as we were told. This was a 
case in which I should have thought F's. notions of 
^'un vrai purgatoire" no exaggeration. The stilinesa^ 
the stiifnesss, the heat, made me think of '^ a party in a 
parlor" — in spite of the preacher's mildness. 

These associations gave place to others of an opposite 
character when we found ourselves in Overbeck's stadioi 
in presence of the saintly artist, and of some of the crea- 
tions of his devout soul. A series of scriptural designSf 
which he is making for Germany, interested us most, 
but the style which pleases in Perugino is with diffioolty 
appreciated in a modern artist. Religion seems made too 
much the enemy of nature — at least so I construe the 
paring down of all that is firee and flowing in outline for 
the sake of adhering to the type of early art. I grant 
the sacred and beautiful associations which belong to it ; 
I venerate the piety which produces it, but I cannot bat 
feel it to be contradictory to the spirit of the age, of which 
Art should be in a certain sense the exponent. Sculp- 
ture deals with actualities, and is limited in a great meas- 
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sure to them ; Fainting has a soul beyond what is pio- 
tured; a general and interior sense, which makes itself 
felt without any appeal to particulars ; but to produce this, 
the artist's conceptions must be spontaneous, and unfettered 
by any such servility to the thoughts of others, and to the 
spirit of any past age, as shall forbid the free expansion of 
his own genius. There was a time when religious painters, 
under fik>me strange delusion, felt it their duty to rep- 
resent the Saviour of the world as the ugliest of men ; 
and in the ninth century, another form of fanaticism 
burnt a monk for venturing to pcdnt sacred subjects at all. 
Long afterwards, piety induced the painting of angels in 
ecclesiastical habits, and without limbs — finishing " in 
aria^'^ as says Yasari, that is to say in empty drapery, a 
Byzantine or G-reco-Italian peculiarity only one step fur- 
ther back in art than the religious style of Overbeck. 
But when Giotto, with the boldness that belongs to the 
conscious power of genius, ventured to break away from 
the grave and formal restraints which had produced a 
stereotype eflfect on religious painting, when he forsook 
" types vr6t6s d' avanoe et toujours reproduits inexora- 
blement,"* he was hailed by the Art- world as an inspired 
deliverer. Why then insist upon forgetting all that genius, 
— ^worshipping nature while profiting by the past, — ^has done 
since his day? Why cling to the comparative darkness 
from which such splendor emerged ? Who can prefer the 
Byzantine Madonna to the Virgin of the Chair ? It seems 
to me just as wise as it would have been for the Greeks who 
made the Apollo, perversely to revert to the Egyptian type, 
whence were derived their eaxliest notions of sculptured 
* Viardot, Mwitz ^ItaXH. 
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fonns, from an idea that tho religions sentiinent witt 
which they are replete, being the expression of a simpler 
and more sensuous piety, must of necessity offer a higher 
inspiration to devotion than even nature herself under the 
influence of a colder and more skeptical spirit 

I can find no grandeur of conception in Orerbeok. Hit 
subjects are precisely those which have been chosen by all 
religious painters for centuries past, and they cannot boast 
even novelty of treatment. Taste, delicacy, and a deep 
and sincere religiousness, seem to me to be his charaoteris^ 
tics; but some of the results of his worship of the Byzan- 
tine model are almost ludicrous. In the picture of our 
Saviour as he disappeared from the crowd when the Nasa- 
renes ^^ led him unto the brow of the hill on whidi their 
city was built, that they might cast him downheadlongy** 
(Luke iv. 29,) the sacred form — a tall, stiff and heavy 
figure, looking as if sculptured, — stepping from the verge 
of a precipice, is received, by four bodiless cherubs, on ft 
sort of flowery cushion, more like a ccmfectioner's devioe 
for a bride-cake, than like any instrument of deliveranoe 
which the unfettered frmcy would picture for such an oc- 
casion; and though dus was perhi^ps an extreme case, sooh 
was in too many instances the character of the painter's 
effort at the Ghristianization of art 

Monday, 26. — Set out at eight — ^went first to Monal- 
dini's book-store, in the Piazza di Spagna, to make soma 
small purchases, and there met one of those Englishmen 
so truly English that they seem the embodiment of the 
national idea. He was tall and stout and burly ; well- 
dressed in ill-made clothes — a solecism which \b only such 
in seeming, since a man may be so dressed as to wear 
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uninistakeably the air of a gentleman — ^the grand desid- 
eratum in masculine attire— and yet have no one thing 
on that is cut just as it should be. This ideal English- 
fnan has seen the world, served in India, and picked up a 
great deal of knowledge of life and common things ;— - 
knowledge which he does not make any particular use of^ 
and did not mean to, when he acquired it — ^in which ha 
diiSsrs essentially from an equally well-informed Yankee. 
The particular specimen of which I began to speak seemed 
to be a resident in Rome, and soon discovering that we 
were Americans, showed the advantages of long sojourn 
abroad by a willingness to take part in the conversation 
which arose about our purchase, apropos to a book for whidi 
we were inquiring, — ^Mrs. Fanny Kemble Butler's " Year of 
Consolation, " which nobody should go to Rome without — 
he spoke of English writers on America — said nobody 
had ever spoken against America but some stupid, preju- 
diced English people, and that the English were the most 
prejudiced people in the world. We were much amused 
with the naivetS of some of his observations, and set him 
dovm for scmiething of an oddity — none the less English 
lor that. 

Willis has well said that the American people are like 
a paper of pins— one row exactly like another, and fixed 
in parallel ; but the English have individuality enough, 
and are just so far the more true and more respectable 
people, spite of their prejudices. 

From Monaldini's we drove to the Borghese palace — 
one of the most magnificent in all respects. This private 
residence has a gallery of seven hundred paintings, which 
is open to the public daily from ten o'clock. It were 
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Tain to say what we saw here, for we did not know, onr- 
selves, so great was the wealth of splendor and interest 
Raphael's earliest historical picture-— an Entombment, 
full of tenderness and grace — is but one of many precioiu 
things — The Cumsean Sybil of Domeniohino; Albano's 
quartette of the Elements, among the sweetest pictures we 
have seen ; several of Andrea del Sarto's Madonnas, h<^y 
beautiful ; Titian's Sacred and Profane Love, of which 
everybody perversely thinks the profane the more attrac- 
tive ; a Crucifixion by Van Dyke ; an original portrait of 
Raphael at the age of thirteen. 

Again to the Vatican for two or three hours, about 
which one can say nothing, for the mere catalogue of 
what we saw fills a thick volume. The Hall of animals 
in marble interested me much to-day — nothing can be 
more wonderful than the expression given to these brute 
faces and forms. The Etruscan Museum is full of mar- 
vels, but should not detain one long, because it is more 
curious than beautiful, and the hasty visitor has no time 
to search out remote interests. The study of these alone 
would be quite enough for a month in Rome. My own 
taste is to seek rather for graceful and pleasing objects, 
such as I can never hope to see elsewhere. If one has 
time for the study of what is merely curious, or interest- 
ing from historical association, this may be done at home, 
and with the aid of drawings. But who can get an idea of 
the Apollo, or even of Canova's Perseus, from a drawing ? 

The immense sarcophagi and baths, in exquisite rosso 
antico and other rare and costly marbles, which line Ihe 
open corridors around the cortile, are among Ihe most 
splendid things here. The perfection of their condition, 
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not only as being unfraotnred, but as to the most brilliant 
polish, makes it hard to believe the undoubted antiquity 
of these superb relies. The view from the oorridor in 
whioh they stand, open on one side and looking over the 
cortile to the distant country, is oharming. 

But when we went home to dinner all this was forgot- 
ten. "Forgotten! What — ^the Vatican, with its four 
thousand apartments, and eight grand stair-oases and two 
hundred others ; its loggie^ its stanze^ its Sistine and 
Paoline chapels — all filled with treasures upon treasures 
of beauty and wealth and antiquity and association ?" 

Yes — ^for we found letters from home. 

When we had dined and taken some repose after sight- 
seeing and being glad, we drove to the Villa Borghese, 
where we saw, besides many other beautiful things, the 
Venus Vincitrioe, reclining in conscious beauty on a 
oouch, in the centre of a richly decorated apartment of 
this country-house. She is indeed lovely, in classic style, 
yet quite French in expression, as her original, the giddy 
sister of Napoleon, is represented to have been in her 
tastes and feelings. In the saloon through which we 
passed immediately on entering the villa, is a fine bas- 
relief of Curtius leaping into the gulf, and a grand bust 
of Isis. Apollo and Daphne — the nymph holding up her 
leafy fingers most piteously — ^is a favorite subject with 
the artists who embellished this villa — as is St. Sebastian, 
stuck fall of arrows as a pin-cushion is with pins — in all 
the collections. The number of times we have seen the 
same subjects treated is really something curious. The 
portion of the Borghese villa which seemed to us, on a gen- 
eral view, the most splendid, is the room called the Galle- 
2* 
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ria, sixty feet in length, and (nrnamented with pilasters in 
the beautiful marble called giallo anticoy and many 
bas-reliefai and some statues of great merit. It is a noble 
mansion, worthy the wealth and taste of the family which 
throws open its spacious and beautiful grounds to the 
public. 

We had not yet made enou^ of this day, so we drove 
through the Corso to the Capitol, which some of the party 
ascended for the fine sunset view of Rome ; but I have 
made a vow against birdseye views in general, and was 
unusually tired on this particular day, so I sat still in 
the carriage, much amused with the Roman panorama 
that moved before ray eyes, giving me no trouble. There 
were priests and friars in plenty, lounging about with an 
easy, sunset air ; beggars in all varieties of rags, and 
more dogs than I ever saw before. Fountains were play- 
ing ; the statue of Marcus Aurelius in the centre of the 
square gleaming golden in the rich light, and the archi- 
tecture of Michael Angelo on every side, alive with statuary 
and sculptured ornaments. It was a scene to be remem- 
bered, and I enjoyed it long, in a half-dreamy silence that 
was very pleasant. 

There being yet a gleam of day when our party 
descended, we stepped into the church of Ara Coeli, just 
at hand, and on a level with us, though the ascent from 
the street below is by a hundred and twenty-five steps of 
Grecian marble, from an old temple of Venus. This 
church is the property of the Franciscans, who are the 
happy custodians of the Santissimo Bambino, to which, 
ratiier than to any pictures or other valuables of the 
church proper, we were bent on making this evening 
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visit. The ohuroh was so dark that we could see little 
beside a rather dirty monk who met us at the door, and 
who consented with great alacrity to show ns the miracu- 
lous image. He led the way to the sacristy — flighted 
several wax tapers, unlocked a closet like a clothes-press, 
took therefrom, with the help of a younger brother who 
had followed us by way of aid-de-camp, a wooden chest, 
over which was spread a sort of crimson pall. When this 
box was opened there was another within it, and at last, 
after the undoing of as many wrappings as hid the atomic 
dog in the story of Beauty and the Beast — (I hope I am 
right in my references !) we had full sight of the squab 
little figure, covered from head to feet with mock jewelry, 
and looking like a very clumsily carved simulation of 
Tom Thumb in swaddling clothes. 

This thing, as is well known, is carried to the house 
of the sick who are rich enough to pay for it, and has 
the reputatbn of working miraculous cures. The monk 
•aid it was sometimes sent for twice in the same day. 

i^ And you really think it cures diseases V^ 

<^The people think so.'^ 

"And your 

A cdirug of the shoulders was the significant reply, 
with the addition of— "It is an ancient tradition; and if 
the people wish it, we are willing to carry it to them/' 

"But it is said that the Bambino, having been secreted 
by a wicked woman, and another substituted and brought 
back in its place, returned to the church in the night, 
and knocked at the door for admission. Is this true?' 

Another shrug. "It is an ancient tradition"— 4tnd 
tiiare we left our Franciscan of Ara GoBli, with his 
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grotesque little doll, which he carefnlly replaced in its 
wrappings, and locked up in its closet, lest it should exer- 
cise its free will in going out as well as 'coming in. We 
paid the monk his gratuity, but sincerely regretted that 
he had no faith. It must be humiliating to him to show 
the image without it. 

Tuesday 27. — ^Visited the studios — Crawford's, Gib- 
son's, Tenerani's — and saw so many beautiful things that 
it is useless to talk about them. Afterwards to Malda* 
ra's curiosity-shop, a dingy magazine, dirty as the street, 
and notedly unsweet, even for Rome. This receptacle of 
all the odds and ends, trashy and precious, that a cun- 
ning old collector has been able to pick up during a pretty 
long life, offers of course many things worth looking at. 
Some of the pictures, in particular, one would like very 
much to rescue from their present unworthy atmosphere, 
and freshen in the abundant spaces of the new workL 
But the prices asked by their owner are in most oases 
based upon a principle well understood by such dealen^— 
that the price asked regulates the purchaser's notion of 
the value of the picture. Maldura's is therefore scarcely 
a good buying-place for those who desire pictures for the 
pleasure they give, and not for any reputation they may 
possess. If one CEincies a picture, its value is at onoe 
enhanced ; yet it will be diminished if you are resolute— 
a proof that fancy prices are asked. The collection is 
rich in specimens of antique porcelain, but many of its 
curiosities are such as one must be fruiously antiquarian 
to give house room to. 

We visited Mr. Eames's studio, to see his frdl length 
portrait of the Pope, which, however we could not think 
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a very good resemblanoe— not as good a likeness to oar 
eyes, as one of the small studies he had made for it. It 
is to go to the United States, having been ordered by 
some society there. I dare say after we get home, and, 
have not seen the Pope for some time, the likeness will 
seem better to ns. Mr. Eames told us he had found his 
Holiness very affable, and even oommunicatiye. One of 
our countrymen at present residing in Borne — an adopted 
son of Mother Church — acts as interpreter on tibese occa- 
sions, and like every one who comes into personal relations 
with the Pope, is enthusiastic in his praise. 

All the pictures, and all the descriptions I have seen of 
Rome, have never given me a tolerable idea of the foun- 
tains, which form one of its grandest and most generous 
features. The city would be desolate, comparatively, 
without them. Their number is immense, and out of 
these, some fifteen are ornamented by statuary; the Fon- 
tana Paolina, and the Fountain of Trevi being perhaps 
the most splendid in the world. 

I care not to be critical, or to quote the criticisms of 
others upon the designs of such fountains as these. It 
is easy to find fault with them, but better to sit down 
quietly and enjoy them. The Fontana Paolina is placed 
in a position which overlooks the whole of Rome, and a 
great extent of the Campagna ; and one may gaze into its 
immense basin, and listen to the music of its rushing 
waters, until he forgets that the greater Rome, the mis- 
tress of the world, has given place to a city of less 
pretension. The water falls in sheets so artfully managed 
that they look like great vases of crystal, and the sculp- 
ture and architecture, if not perfect in the eye of the con- 
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noisseor, are at least grand as to size, and skillfol in 
execution. The Fountain of Trevi is on a still more mag* 
nifioent scale, and the great body of water being made to 
fall over artificial rocks, makes still more imposing music. 
There is a proverb that whoever once washes in this 
fountain comes to Rome again ; and it is easily explained 
and verified by the fact that no one, after having seen it 
once, will be willing to bid it farewell forever. 

But it is the number and the liberality of the R(xnan 
fountains that constitutes their true magnificence. You 
come upon them everywhere, and Ihey are everywhere 
surrounded by people. Besides these, in the poorer quar- 
ters of the city, are great reservoirs, as we may call, {ox 
want of a better name, those long tubs or vats throu^ 
which pure water is constantly flowing, which affi»d to 
the poor the means of washing their clothing without the 
labor of carrying the water vnthin doors. The grand 
piazza in front of St. Peter's has two large fountains, 
whose waters fall into basins of oriental marble, and 
thence run brimming over into octagonal reservoirs of 
another kind of stone, the top of the jets being 64 feet 
above the the pavement. But it would be endless were 
we to iqpeak of all the fountains that attract our notioe. 
The stranger who drives daily through the streets of 
Rome is more impressed by this feature than any other ; 
and it forms one of the most agreeable recollections of the 
sojourn. 

I have already spoken of our first view of the Colosseum, 
on the day of our arrival, after vespers at St. Peter's, and 
by moonli^t. One can see it but once under sudi 
impressi(His, and it would perhaps be wise to leave Ihem 
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undistarbed if that were possible ; bnt the Colosseum 
stands olose by the dusty publio way, and so near the 
centre of the city that to see it every day is abnost una^ 
voidable. Its grandeur thus feides somewhat upon the 
eye and imagination. We are indeed always sensible of 
its stupendous measurements ; but the light of day, illu- 
minating every broken seat and fallen waU, does not help 
us to put the 87,000 spectators in their places ; to see the 
5^000 wild beasts that fought in the arena when the am- 
phitheatre was dedicated, or to call up the multitudes of 
Christian martyrs who suffered here for the fiedth. We 
can see but too plainly the places whence, for two hundred 
years, the Roman princes were not ashamed to take the 
materials for building their palaces, and the various defac- 
ing efforts at repairs made by the better intentions of 
recent popes. These repairs, however necessary after 
the willful dilapidations which the edifice had suffered, 
are completely deforming, wherever they occur; and 
one would almost rather let future ages take their 
chance of seeing the most stupendous of all ruins, than 
have substituted acres of modem brick wall for the tum- 
bling arches left by war and home-depredation. In additicm 
to the effect of the repairs themselves, no pope ever lays 
a brick without placing a tablet in the waU to let the 
admiring world know that he did it ; so that even in the 
Colosseum, when one is tempted by what seems a signifi- 
cant inscription, one is sure to find only a boastftil record 
of the mtmificence of some Pius or Sextus, who built a 
piece of wall and added ihia deformity gratis. There is 
hardly a malaprop thing in Rome so vexatious to the 
traveller as these impertinent obtrusions. Saving tiiese, 
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the Golofiseom is one of the few relios of ancient Rome 
tbat look just as we expected. Pictures and mosaics of 
it have been so multiplied, and it is a thing so easy to 
picture, that we know its general outward appearance as 
well as that of the most familiar object at home. But 
the idea obtained of it from any single view or all viewsi 
is entirely inadequate, since the multiplication of the 
internal arches can never be understood from a picture. 
We think of it as a sort of shell, while in reality the 
lower part has immense depth and solidity, and one may 
wander in its cool, moist aisles without being reminded 
of the antiquity of the building, so excellent is their 
preservation. The highest part of the ruin is at present 
inaccessible, but a staircase leads to the upper story^ 
whence a very fine view of Rome is obtained. 

But the best view of Rome is from the top of St. Peter's 
^-that is, fit>m the gallery at the base of the ball— 400 feet 
from the ground, a height which allows a birdseye view 
not only of the whole of Rome both ancient and modem, 
but of a circuit of many miles in diameter, including the 
mountains of Albano and Soracte, and the towns of Fras- 
cati, G-rotta Ferrata, Albano and several others, on one 
side, while on the other the Mediterranean is in friU sights 
with a great expanse of the Campagna and many a ves- 
tige of the olden time. This view, at the time we saw it^ 
was enchanting. Visiting Rome at a season not usually 
chosen by travellers, we saw the country in the flush of 
June; and certainly, for those who come to see Italy, 
and not merely the things contained in Italy, no season 
could be more favorable. The country spread out beneath 
us was one great garden, with walks laid out irregularly 
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it is true, but abnndantly shaded. The heavens had the 
deep bine which some people have considered pecnliar to 
this climate, and the mountains were covered with a 
silvery haze, with which the morning sun played a thou- 
sand fentastic tricks. " Purple Appenine " deserved his 
regal epithet ; Soracte, which. ^^ heaves like a long-swept 
wave about to break, and on the curl hangs pausing," 
looked aerial and misty enough to justify the poet's 
exquisite simile, while Rome, venerable as beautiful, 
seemed, from that far height as if just emerged from the 
rich soil ; a soft, earthy tint, — ^the tint of her tile roofs — 
giving a curious effect of rust and antiquity even to the 
modem city. To look down upon St. Peter's itself is quite 
compensation enough for a journey to the top : not only 
is the great roof a curiosity, but it partakes of the incred- 
ible elegance of the whole, every outline being as perfect 
there, and every comer as well finished, as in the most 
sacred portion of the interior. Even the six or eight 
domes which cover the side chapels, and which do not 
show from the front of the church, though each is large 
enough to grace a church of its own, are oval instead of 
round, a peculiarity which adds an indescribable grace to 
their general perfection. The roof has often been com- 
pared to a village, and stories are told of whole families 
residing there,— children living there who have never been 
below, — a curious antithesis to the children of the mines 
who have never seen day-light — ^but we ascertained on 
the spot that these are mere fables; for our guide, a very 
respectable person, assured us that nobody ever sleeps 
there, the church being entirely cleared and locked every 
night. There are rows of workshops for the men em- 
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ployed on the repairs; there b a fixmtaini and numjr 
other things wonderful enough in soch a plaoe; bat, aftet 
all, the roof is a roof, and nsed sdely as soohi ocmspio- 
uous for oleanlinees and good osdetf but not at all fit £of 
the residence of anybody. The means proyided lor asoendc 
ing to it are probably the best in the workL For a great 
diAtanoe, as £ur indeed as the roof, there is a broad, pa^ed 
staircase or cardani of so gentle ascent that horses pass it 
with loads. From this the staircases become narrower and 
more steep, but nowhere difficult, until we reach the iron 
ladder which leads to the ball ; and the whole is as cleaa 
as a parlor, so that one traverses it without the least fear 
of sou, — a complete contrast to the ascent of St. Paul's* 
which is equal to a day's drive over a dusty road. Thirty 
thousand dollars annually are qpent upon St. Peter's, ia 
repairs and general care, and the staircase certainly gets 
its share. 

To look in upon the mosaics of the great dome from tlM 
upper gallery is very curious. What appears delioato 
from below, is here almost coarse enough for pavementi 
Shades of color whidi seem, £rom their proper distaneoy 
to melt one into the other, axe here great stripes. An 
eye which looks mildly down into yours as you gaze up 
from the nave, is here a huge goggle, staring you out of 
countenance. The average size of the pieces used in the 
mosaics is full half an inch square, while the effect from 
below is that of fine inlaying that requires a magnifying 
glasR. The four Evangelists on the drum are as big as 
houses, and they look down upon common-sized men 
moving about the pavement like ants. "While we stood 
in the gallery, there was a great number of persons in the 
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dniroli belowi pitting up hangings and making other pre- 
paraticms for the great festival of St Peter and St. Paul, 
and they did make the most Indicrons figure, busying 
iliemselYes, with snoh insect-like fatoityi in running 
about with scraps of red cloth and bits of shining tinsel. 
Who knows but many of the things about which we fret 
and qnairel, look just so to the angels? 

To go into the ball when it is heated by the sun of 
June is not what I should advise, but if other people are 
no vnaei than ourselves, I need not waste my good coun- 
seL There is an irresistible fiisoination about those fool- 
isb, things, and one does not like to come away without 
having dcme all. At St. Peter's the folly costs less than 
anywhere else, because, as I have said, the ascent is 
made as easy and ocmifortable as such climbing can be; 
but really— however, I have done. 

We made the ascent on one of the most blessed mc^m- 
fngs of the year, I think — Wednesday, June 28th — ^in the 
midst of the preparations for an illumination of the Ca- 
tiiedral. But in the spaces of St. Peter's a few hundred 
men make no show at all. The sacristan told us that 
four hundred go upon the outside for the lighting, all of 
whom are shrived before they ascend, because of the dan- 
ger of the service. The material for the first, or silver 
fire, is common candles ; for the golden, great pans of tal- 
low, VTith bunches of doth for wicks. These were ready 
in great numbers, in various chambers which we passed 
in our ascent. Towards the top of the spiral way we 
came to many slabs of marble let into the wall with in- 
scriptions commemorating the visits of crowned heads and 
heirs apparent, who had honored (!) the dome by surmount- 
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ing it. (A member of the Frenoh Aoademy onoe oon* 
gratulated the Virgin Mary on having been the subject of 
a dissertation in that learned body.) We enjoyed the 
enterprise, but I think if I go again I shall beg to be al» 
lowed a donkey. 

The Barberini Palace with its winding staircase next 
engaged our attention. It has a valuable though not 
large collection of pictures and statuary, but our espe- 
cial object was to see the celebrated Beatrice Genci of 
Guide— one of the most disappointing pictures that can 
be. I v^as almost disposed to believe the original must 
have been abstracted, and a timid copy substituted, so ir- 
reconcilable did this small, and by no means striking pic- 
ture, seem with its great reputation. Closer examinati(Mi 
gives a better impression, but we came away unconvinced 
that the face has not been been overrated* There is a 
Fomarina, here — an undoubted Raphael, it is said, but 
I do not think I should have thought of inquiring the 
pcdnter's name if I had not known it. The library of 
this palace, so rich in manuscripts (twenty of Dante's) 
is no longer exhibited to the public. 

After dinner we went to vespers at St. Peter's, and then 
sate in the carriage, at the £Burthest point of the Piazza, 
to see the illumination. It was curious to watch the 
lighting, which began while the west was still full of the 
sunset, so that the silver fires played against a back- 
ground of crimson and purple. When the clock struck 
nine, the second lighting commenced, following the same 
lines, and flying from point to point with wonderful celerity. 
The colonnade was illuminated in the same way at the 
same time— -tKe architrave and pillars marked out by 
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great flames of fire ; and it was not long before the smell 
of such quantities of bnming tallow fiemrly drove us otL 
We re-orossed the Tiber and went on the Pincian, from 
which point the illumination shows to peouliar advantage, 
the cross being one body of light, crowning the converge 
ing lines which mark the beautifrd figure of the dome. 

Thursday 29, high mass at St. Peter's by the Pope in 
person, this being the festival of St. Peter and St. PauL 
Three mortal hours did we sit to witness the ceremony, 
of which the elevation of the Host was the only point of 
peculiar interest, although we are always conscious of a 
certain interest in St. Peter's, from the feeling that all this 
wondrous beauty will soon be beyond our sight. It takes 
the form of a duty to enjoy it while it is in our power. 
The music, the ceremonies, the rich colors, ihe pictur- 
esque grouping of humanity, the ever-burning lamps 
about the sepulchre of the apostle, the marble forms on 
ihe tombs around, the stupendous dome that overhangs 
all — how can we ever tire of a scene to which earth af- 
fords no parallel ? Yet I think the more keenly we ap- 
preciate, the greater is our weariness, or at least the 
sooner does our power of admiring give out. 

We were absolutely unable to go sight-seeing after 
mass, so we drove home and took a turn in the Gorso, 
whose whole length was hung with rich and tasteful dra^ 
peries in the gayest colors, streaming from every window 
and balcony. This is truly a beautifal sight, and more 
truly Italian to our eyes than almost any other. 

After dinner we crossed the Tiber again, and going out 
of Rome by the Porta Angelica, drove to Monte Mario, 
whose heights overlook all Rome from a side whence we 
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hftTe not yet Tiewed it. This was a channing rural dii^e 
among Yineyards and olive and figtrees. We panaed knig 
at the sommit to gaze upon the oity that so oharmed us; 
her many domes and towers, her groves and gardens — all 
that we saw and all that we did not see bat feel, — all that 
conld excite the imagination and warm the heart Who 
can wonder that no Italian says **Roma!" withoat a 
thrill, when we, strangers firom the mde new worM, aro 
thus possessed with the genins of the place ! 

We stopped in returning, and climbed a long fli^t of 
steps to look at a church by the road-side, but it wm 
locked, and we were obliged to go down again with our 
curiosity ungratified. To revenge myself, I have foigot- 
ten the very name of this inhospitable church. 

St. Peter's was illuminated again, this evening ; that 
is to say the first or silver lighting was repeated ; but a 
good many of the candles must have flared out last nighti 
for there were many breaks in the chain. We staid 
awhile at the Pincian to look at it, then went to oar be- 
loved Cafe Nazari for an ice, and so home to sleep. 

FamAY 30th. — A messenger came this morning before 
we were up, to say that the Pope will receive us this 
evening, at six — ^^ Costume de Society — tout en noir, — 
sans chapeaux et sans gants." Can we go out sight-see- 
ing to-day, soberly as usual, after receiving this an- 
nouncement, endorsed " Tr6s press^" ! 

Yes — ^fbr here is Francisco, punctual as lovers, with a 
rose-bud in his button-hole, and a smile in his dark eye 
for us as he touches his hat. First to the Doria-Pana£Ii 
palace, on the Corso, near the Collegio Romano. Here 
is a portrait of Machiavelli, some landscapes of Claude^ 
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90¥Qnl B«phai»lii ud Tftius— -tat not modi that dwells 
in ihe memorj. Tlieii to llie Colooiim palaee, where is 
the most el^ant as well as flie iaigest hall in Rome, wiA 
masaiTe {Hilars in gUMoamUco^ ami the most exqnisitely- 
wroQ^t oabinets in ebony and iirory— 4ne oi which is 
said to ha^e ooeopied two iHodiers thvty years. The mi- 
ante figmes on this wondnrfol qpedroen <rf misspent labor 
are many ci them whole statnes, or separate trees or 
flowers, standing out among the bas>relie&, all incredibly 
perfect in execaticm. Two IStians in the gallery are 
called Lnther and Calvin, tat not so accepted generally. 
We saw a few [nctores tiiat interested ns. 

Next, to the Spada palace, to see tiie statne of Pompey 
at whose bas6 *' great C«sar feU." Any one who enjoys 
a dodbt aboat the aofhentidty of this statue is welomie 
to it. I shall belicTe in this until the indubitable one is 
unearthed. Hobhonse says of it, ** So imposing is the 
stem majesty of the statue, and so memorable is ihe story, 
that tike play of the imagination leaves no room for ihe 
exercise of the judgment, and the ficticm, if fiction it is, 
operates upcm the spectator with an effect not less power- 
ful than truth.'' Our sensations attest the correctness of 
Sir J(dm's judgment. We could not look upon this ma- 
jestic figure, which seems to vouch for itself, without 
emotion. It stands in the hall of justice of this ancient 
and noble house, alone, as it should. The French once 
carried it to the Colosseum, when they performed Voltaire's 
Brutus there, during their occupation of Rome, that their 
Csesar might fall at its foot ; and for the sake of trans- 
porting it easily, they removed an arm ! which however 
s«ems to have come home with the statue, for both are 
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there. I oonld more easily believe the Bambino minude ol 
this grave senator-looking man of marble, than ct the 
bead-laden doll of the Ara CoelL 

After the Spada we went to the Soiarra, where all the 
pictures have characters to lose. Raphael, Titian, Gnido^ 
G-uercino, G-iorgione, the Garacci, Leonardo da THnoi^ 
these are but half the great names in the catalogae, but 
the subjects have little novelty, and we were really too 
much fatigued to have enjoyed them in any case. 

After dining, and resting awhile, in order to avoid the 
indecorum of yawning at the Quirinal, we went in the pi^ 
scribed black dresses, with veils instead of bcmnets, to the 
palace, where we found our very polite and obliging vice- 
consul, who was to present us, and several Americana 
equally desirous with ourselves of the honor of a penmud 
interview vnth a sovereign so greatly respected in oar 
country. Besides these, there was a G-erman lady who 
has recently become a convert to the Catholic &ith. We 
had been given to understand that we should be re c e i ved 
in the garden, papal etiquette not permitting the preeenoa 
of ladies in the part of the palace occupied by the Popei 
But we were shown to one of the outer rooms, vrhero 
were several gentlemen in waiting, in the priestly cos- 
tume, one of whom civilly entered into converaatioa with 
us, saying that the Pope would receive us in the palaoeu 
This apartment looked upon the garden, cool and green, 
vrith high hedges of holly and box, and old-feishioned ar* 
bors impervious to the sunbeams at noon, now fresh and 
moist-looking under the declining rays. The room itself 
was bare enough — his Holiness providing no luxurious ao- 
commodations for those who wait in his antechamber. 
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There were no seats except a sort of painted wooden stools 
of ungainly form — a kind of boxes, in faot, on each of which 
was inscribed m conspicaous gold letters, PIUS IX. P. M.| 
as if they had been some post-master's receptacle for 
dead letters, or in themselves so precious as to be liable to 
be /stolen. On one side was a plain chiffonier or sideboard, 
awet which hung the worst possible picture of a troop of 
Fxenoh soldiers ; on the other, over the mantel, a tall cru- 
cifix in terra-cotta ; and this list comprises every article 
that the room contained. An open door showed a sort of 
throne-room, but with bare floor, and seats covered only 
with plain red cloth. 

His Holiness did not keep us long waiting. The usher 
oounted us, and then opened a door which we had not ob- 
served, and bade us enter. We found the Pope standing 
within a few feet of us, so that the prescribed three 
levurenoes were easily made, and nothing could be more 
gracious than the manner in which they were acknow- 
ledged. There are few handsomer men of fifty-six than 
Pio None, and his ready anile lights up an eye which, 
whatever goodness of heart we may read in it, certainly 
dues not look as if it was made to be always counting the 
stones in a cloister. He was quite alone, and << in his 
habit as he lived ;" a long robe of white stufl^merino, 
perhaps — ^in shape not unlike a lady's wrapper, buttoned 
doeely firom collar to instep, barely disclosing the red slip- 
per and its cross of gold. He bowed many times in reply 
to oiur salutations, and took snuff firom a gold box which 
he held in his hand, almost as often as he bowed. 

Out fears that we should 6nd nothing to say were re- 
lieved in a moment, for his Holiness began at once a stream 
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of talk whioh lasted, with little intermission, throughout 
our reception. Indeed it seemed wonderful on refleoticil 
that he could have said so much in five or six minuteiy 
for it was not probably longer. He took time to makft 
some polite inquiries, and then apropos to some expreasion 
of the respect with which he was regarded by the Anm^ 
ican people, he spoke of what he desired to do— of his 
attachment to liberty, without which religion cannot pw»- 
per— of the distinction between himself and other sove- 
reigns, in that he could have no ambition to extend his 
temporal dominions, though he was bound to maintain 
them inviolate. He said as head of the church, war miut 
always be odious to him — ^that he desired peace through* 
out the earth. He expressed himself very handsomely 
with regard to our country, saying how much he valued 
our sympathy and regard, and that it gave him pleasoie 
to receive Americans. Saying all this and much morOi 
he spoke alternately French and Italian, using the foinuar 
for our convenience, but breaking into his own mother 
tongue as he became more animated. His enunciation is 
excellent, not yet injured by the snuff which he takes 
incessantly ; and we came away, as everybody else does, 
quite charmed with the sovereign pontiff, who appears at 
home like anything but the Grrand Lama. When 'wc 
were dismissed, Mr. Ardisson, the American vice-consul 
who introduced us, being a Catholic, knelt for the bene* 
diction, and some of us would have liked to follow his 
example, and almost regretted afterwards not having 
done so. It seemed for the moment unsuitable to leave tibe 
presence without some mark of reverence, so imposing 
were the words and manner of the Pope ; and as some Pope 
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onoe said, <'an old man's blessing can do yon no harm." 
He is praised by every one for his extreme kindness 
and consideration, which are said to have been equally 
remarkable before he attained the highest dignity. 

We have inquired in vain through Rome for . some 
account of the Pope's life. No such thing is to be 
found. It is known, however, that he was once a soldier, 
and engaged to be married, to a lady still living at Malta. 
Some obstacle to the marriage occurring, he took orders, 
and devoted himself to the church. He was for some 
time in South America in his youth, and has enjoyed 
perhaps better opportunities of knowing mankind in gen- 
eral, than fall to the lot of most priests. His health 
appears excellent. He has a fine rich color in his cheek, 
and his eye is as full and bright as that of a young man. 
It would be hard, while looking at him and hearing him 
talk, to believe any of the foolish reports about slow poi- 
mnu No poison has yet reached him beyond the gSne of 
eternal ceremony and constraint. His fjEimily — his own 
mother and sisters, if he has them, are prohibited by law 
firom residing in Rome, and he cannot receive them in the 
palace. He eats alone, and knows not the solace of fieuni- 
liar Mendship ; worse off than other sovereigns in that 
he is debarred from all family ties. No one can see and 
hear him without feeling a warm personal interest in him ; 
and people who are thus pleasing and attractive are not 
usually those who are indifferent to the sympathy and 
regard of others. So that we venture to pity the Pope. 
Kay he be found equal to the very difficult position in 
whichhe is placed. His course thus far encourages us to 
hope it. 
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Althongh the blazing politicians of Italy begin to 
nrnr at the reluctance evinced by Pio Nono to the 
cation of the war with Austria, the popular heart 
to cherish him with no less warmth than before this 
for suspicion had appeared. Pictures, busts, "**^t!lt| j| 
cameos of him are everywhere. One would think tlMgr | 
were turned out, a rAmericaine, by machinery. Bipwy | 
poor woman in the street has his image hanging with <1m 
cross on her rosary ; every damsel wears his fiu)e in a 
brooch, of bronze if she can afford no material more pre- 
cious. His name occurs on every comer ; " Viva Pio Nono^ 
graces every old wall and broken arch. He has evident^ 
a great place in the affections of his people, and he fti 
said, on the other hand, to value it highly. He is osi- 
tainly much hurt at the cezisures which have been passed 
upon his late backwardness. Ho loses no op portunity sf 
reiterating that as head of the Christian Church he osb- 
not but be opposed to war. His enemies, or rather hk 
opposers on this point, ascribe his hesitation to fear of 
Austria; but Grioberti, the all-powerful G-ioberti — who 
spent two or three weeks in Rome lately, mnch with the 
Pope— pronounced him sound in his Italian principles. 
This quieted the murmurers for a time, but G-ioberti went 
away, and doubt returned. It is hard to come at public 
opinion here, for the great and the property holders view 
these matters in a very different light from the loud talkers 
and fervent spirits of the caf^j and it is not easy to guess 
which will carry the day. There has already been, at 
one crisis, no whispered talk of deposing the Pope, in case 
of any defection on his part ; and there is little doubt 
that the civic guard, the Pontiff's own creation, oould do 
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18 tiiej i^ease in the matter. But Gioberti is decided 
against a rq)ablio, and therefore it is probable even in 
the last resort, a limited monarchy will be preferred ; so 
our friend the Pope will stand a good ohanoe for the main- 
tenance of his temporal sovereignty, if he continues to 
exhibit the liberal spirit which has made him so popular. 
There is well known to be a powerful Austrian influence 
all about him, but the spirit of the age is against its 
triumph.* 

June 30. — The reckoning of time according to the Ro- 
man method is very puzzling to the stranger, and would be 
still more inconvenient, were it not that most of the peo- 
jie with whom he deals understand his mode, and trans- 
late theirs for him, adding " Francese" — ^viz : French time. 
Our Francisco, when we appoint a time for the carriage, 
answers our i< eight o'clock" by saying ^^ Alle otte Fran- 
cese," to show that he understands us, though his natural 
mode would be to call it the elevens or the twelves, per- 

*I have preferred letting this record of the state of things at the time 
remain without alteration, although subsequent events may make any 
comment on the Pope's character and conduct seem superfluous. We are 
now told that he asked the armed interrention of several of the Catholic 
powers, to reinstate him on his temporal throne $ but when I remember 
his earnest words and benevolent manner, I can with difficulty persuade 
myself that he has in reality become willing to shed the blood of his sub- 
jects in such a cause. That he has bad advisers there is no doubt ; and I 
find in my Bote-book a remark entered on first study of his face, and be- 
fore my impressions had been subjected to the influence of his gracious 
manner— ^* His countenance does not impress one with an idea of much 
mental power.** I should be ready to believe almost anything of him 
sooner ^en evil intention. But he is evidently a devoted Catholic, and I 
can hardly see how a sincere and satisfied Catholic in our day can be a 
tntj greet Buui, though he may be a good one. 
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haps. This peculiarity makes the Roman clocks nselaM 
to us, except that in some places there is a clock of oor 
kind, probably for the convenience of foreign visiton. 
I think I saw one in one or two of the churches. 

We have had the advantage, in one of our visits to the 
Forum, of the aid of Mr. Phyffer,— one of the Swisi 
family who have for three hundred years always furnished 
one officer or more to the Pope's body guard, — a gentleman 
who adds to the eye and habits of an artist, the accuracy 
and enthusiasm of the antiquary. He took much pains to 
point out to us the limits of the ancient Forum, and the 
ascertained position and names of some of the more inter- 
esting objects. Withhim we traversed the whole area oDOb 
covered with the magnificent erections of Augustus, 
where now we find the remains of the Temple of Saturn ; 
the famous Three Columns which have had so many names 
and now pass for part of the temple of Minerva Chaloi- 
dica; the Arch, of Septimius Severus; the Temple rf 
Antonine and Faustina ; the Temple of Vespasian ; Tem- 
ple of Concord ; the Single Column, with a base no longer 
buried, standing in a large hollow some twenty feet below 
the present level of the street ; the three arches of the 
Temple of Peace ; the Arch of Titus ; and other objeoto 
of the highest interest. We trod the ancient Roman 
pavement, laid bare by excavations made by one of the late 
popes, the worn track of wheels as evident as in tlie daya 
of the emperors ; we sought out the site of ihe Temple 
of Castor and Pollux, and of the fountain at whioh tliey 
are said to have watered their horses after having broug^ 
to Rome the news of the victory at Lake Regillua. We 
visited the Tarpeian Rock, by no means brought by Ae 
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acoamolation of earth at its foot to so contemptible a 
height, or want of height, as we had been led to suppose 
from late accounts. It would give one an ugly fall, even * 
now ; and when we brought away some chips of it, we 
felt quite sure they had felt the shadow of the fedling, in 
days long gone by. It is a spot to remember ; gloomy, 
mysterious and unique. There could hardly be two such 
places in any city. We felt justified in conjuring up 
very horrid thoughts of this place of barbarous justice. 

The utter destruction of so many edifices built with the 
utmost solidity, and the consequent burying of so many 
of the monuments of the past, and change in the whole 
aspect of the ancient city, cannot but be a matter of as- 
tonishment. Even in our day, when all the arts and 
weapons of war are so much increased in power, the bom- 
bardment or successive bombardments of a city built like 
this could hardly produce such effect. Rome has been 
subject to an unusual course of destruction. To say 
nothing of the fires by which she has so often suffered, 
when Constantine converted many of the temples into 
churches, he destroyed many more; Alaric, G-enseric, Ri- 
oimer, Yitiges, and Totila, successively laid waste por- 
tions of the magnificence which they could not appreciate ; 
and a constant succession of earthquakes has always con- 
tributed to the desolation which the fury of human passion 
alone could scarcely have accomplished. 

But the most effective cause is one which seems almost 
incredible, when we consider the love of beauty, and the 
high value for art, which have always marked the Italians 
since their acquaintance with the G-reeks. It is the de- 
liberate dilapidation of ihe ancient edifices, for the sake 
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of their rich and abundant materials, by snooesBive mien, 
down to the time when the admiration of foreigners gave 
these degenerate sons of the builders of all this magnifi- 
cence, a hint that they might torn the remains of their 
ancient splendors to profitable account. Rome, in the 
zenith of its glory, contained four hundred and twenty 
temples ; sixteen public baths on a magnificent scale, 
built of marble ; two amphitheatres, of which the Colos* 
seum is one, and seven circuses of vast extent ; five regu- 
lar theatres, and a vast number of fountains, all poesoas 
ing some architectural beauty. Add to these the trimn- 
phal arches, the palaces, public halls, honorary oolnniDS, 
porticoes, obelisks— decorative buildings innnmenble, in 
short — and we may have some notion of the quantity of 
material which must have been collected within the limits 
of the city. This seems to have been used, unhesitating- 
ly, as a mere quarry, for the erection of nKxiem buildings. 
Even buildings in a' comparatively perfect state have been 
torn to pieces, by popes and nobles, when they wanted to 
strengthen or beautify churches or dwellings, or to forti- 
fy themselves in time of war. Belisarius converted tlie 
tomb of Hadrian into a fortress, and helped himself, with- 
out scruple, to whatever available stones he oonld find 
among the ancient buildings. The baths, having bean 
rendered useless by the destruction of the aqueducts by 
the barbarians in the sixth century, afforded immense 
spoils to those who were willing to sacrifice the past and 
the future to the present. Totila, profiting by the worthy 
example of the natives, deliberately proceeded to the de- 
molition of the great palace of the Ceesars ; the wars 
occasioned by the contested papacy afforded an opporta- 
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nity to the different and rival houses of the great nobility 
to seize upon public buildings, and hold them as for- 
tresses ; and in this way the Colosseum, the Aroh of 
Janus, the Tomb of Hadrian, the Theatre of Pompey, 
the Mausoleum of Augustus, the Baths of Constantine, 
the Tomb of Cecilia Metella, the Capitol, the Quirinal, 
the Pantheon, were occupied by the Frangipani, the Or- 
sini, the Colonna, the Savelli, the G-aetani, the Corsi, the 
Conti — as strongholds against each other ; while St. Pe- 
ter's was converted into a fort, by the people, and earth- 
quakes and inundations helped on the willful or reckless 
injury which was the consequence of war, and afforded 
more and more occasion or excuse for the plunder of the 
precious marbles which were thus thrown open, as it 
were, to public spoil. St. Peter's and half the churches 
in Rome, are beautified with these stealings ; whole tem- 
ples were pulled down for the express purpose of re- 
modeUing their materials into the form which custom im- 
posed upon a place of Christian worship. The palace of 
St. Mark was built entirely of stones taken from the Co- 
losseum, and yet perhaps this wholesale spoliation was 
the least part of what that immense pile has suffered by 
the successive rapacity of after times. One of the popes 
in the sixteenth century, took the precious marbles of the 
temples of Antonine, liie Arch of Titus and the Forum 
of Trajan, to beautify various churches ; and built the 
palace of his fieunily (Famese,) entirely from the substance 
of the Colosseumu The tomb of Cecilia Metella was bro- 
ken to beautify the Fountain of Trevi ; the bronze which 
protected the Pantheon to make the baldacchino at St. 
Peter's. The Fontana Paolina is indebted to an entabla- 
3* 
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tare and pediment from the Fomm of Nerva, for a part of 
its chorch-like decorations ; and the last oolomn of the 
Basilica of Constantino sustains an image of the Yiigiii, 
in the Piazza in front of S. Maria Maggiore. All this ao- 
oonnts at once for the wonderful splendor of modem BomOy 
and for the mean aspect of the remaining ruins of her 
predecessor. Every statue, and almost every morsel ot 
sculpture, has been carefully abstracted from the minBy 
and placed in a position of honor elsewhere ; but tiia re- 
sult of this exercise of care or prudence is a sad povorty 
in the places once so dignified by Art 

One consequence of wholesale dilapidation has been a 
most pernicious attempt at mending, more destructive to 
the associations of the past than the progress of ruin itsell 
The Colosseum, patched with immense masses of dead 
wall, built without the least reference to the general ap- 
pearance of the building, is more vexatiously spoiled in 
appearance than it could have been by the tooth of Time 
in centuries. When one looks at the inunense stren^di 
and solidity of the original pile, it is difficult to believe 
that if unmolested it would not have lasted at least as 
long as the memory of Rome ; perhaps to be exhumed 
like Nineveh, to throw light on the history of a pec^e 
whose splendors had become matter of dim speculati<n. 
An earthquake, which alone oould cause it to to[^le down, 
would equally overthrow these papal patches— -costly but 
most inefieotual atonements for the barbarous sins of ages 
when there was little suspicion that the proud Boman 
people would one day live upcm these very ruins-— making 
their bread of stones. 

Rome has given us one earthquake, already ; a distinct 
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tremblement de terre^ although we did not recognize it 
until it was past. For my part, I unsentimentally took 
it for the freak of some noisy lodger overhead, who was 
amusing himself with rolling something heavy across the 
floor. But the Romans knew it, and reported it in their 
papers. We have seen no drop of rain, yet, and the 
weather has been for the most part charming, though 
rather warm in the middle of the day. No sign of drought 
shows itself anywhere ; the whole country is as green as 
a rioe-field. 

Saturday, July 1. — ^We went this morning to Terry's 
studio, where we saw the beginning of a fine picture of 
Jacob's ladder— one of the angels the very ideal of loveli- 
ness. The approach to this studio is first by the regular 
Roman stone stair like a street, and then through a lovely 
garden, in all the luxuriance of vine and orange and 
oleander, with loads of roses ; and the hUly surface on 
which Rome is built often allows you to have these de- 
lightful things level with the third story, on which you 
may find it convenient to live. A terrace will do it, per- 
haps, or a balcony will enable you to get to such a spot — 
a most pleasant feature of a Roman residence in summer. 
The unevenness of the ground certainly adds much to the 
beauty and variety of the city, making me often think 
with a sort of sadness of the levelling plan adopted in 
our own cities, which spoils everything, by forbidding the 
least variation from one tiresome standard in building and 
decoration. The utilitarian reason generally urged for it 
is the^ better cleaning and draining of the city ; but no 
city is so well drained as Rome, though the inhabitants, 
from a sort of hydrophobia, never use their abundant 
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fcmntains for the washing of their streets. They are 
folly p ossessed of the notioD that it wonld be nnwhole* 
some to wet their pavements. If this be so, it racist be 
owing to the height of the honses, whieh prerents the son 
from drying the streets immediately, as with us. But 
really one wonld suppose the offensive state of soma 
of the streets of Rome mnst be at least equally mi* 
healthy. 

From the stodio we went among the shops of peffA 
looking at thousands of specimens in mosaic, oamaoy 
bronze and marble, and baying a few, which are to be 
packed and sent to Civita Yecohia or Leghorn, fi>r shqp- 
ment. Beantifol things are bought at very reasooabk 
rates here, eqiecially at this season, after the world has 
departed. Everything we want, indeed, is to be had for 
scarcely half the price that it would command during tlia 
winter and spring.^ We bought a number of rosarieB, 
which are to pass through the Pope's hands, in order to 
make them valuable to some humble CaHiolic firienda at 
home. 

I am sorry to find that so many of our wealthy ooon* 
trymen who like to *' encourage the arts," give orders at 
B<mie for portrait busts. A Imst in marble is seldom to 
be coveted as a likeness. Giving up the aid of ookMr, 
which so largely assists resemblanoe, the sculptor is 

* American trarellen thin iodolging their tiete in Boise ait eompers- 
tirelj miAll cost, ehould bowerer bew io mind the ezpenee of geCtia^ 
theee thin^i home to the United Stttet. Italian ehargee for the limpleil 
•enricet about theee mattert— packings carryiagt ahippins* 4bc— era ost 
of all proportion ; and eo enhance the ezpenee of whaterer is bought at 
Rome, that one it tempted to beliere he could have "gratifted hie §Ukef 
more cheaply in New York. 
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obliged to idealize his tormB somewhat, and therefore sel- 
dom gives more than a reminding portrait — ^neyer a Tory 
aoonrate or satisfaotory one. He takes, to be sure, a oast 
of one's very head, and therefore cannot err in the anat- 
omy ; but the mere weight of the plaster on the flesh 
flattens the contours, so that a cast is fiEur from being a 
likeness, and the artist must round out the outlines and 
beautify, at any rate. 

This being the case with regard to the preservation of 
the true resemblance of our features or those of our 
friends, it seems worth while to inquire whether this per- 
petuation of an ideal portrait in marble is the best or most 
rational way, either of encouraging the arts or of gratifying 
our own desire to be remembered. Is there not even 
something ridiculous in a bust — a thing to endure so long, 
and to be questioned and speculated upon by posterity, — 
ipdiioh represents any but a distinguished person ? a per- 
son whose name may be put upon the pedestal, to give 
value to the work forever ? "Who expects to be remem- 
bered with affection beyond the second generation ? Even 
fiEunily portraits are generally too long-lived, since they 
often oome tothe hammer or to the fire, among other lum- 
ber, before the names of their originals are forgotten. 
Especially is this the case in our country, where the con- 
tinual subdivision of property puts any accumulation of 
venerable private relics wholly out of the question. A 
marble bust is a very expensive way of being remembered 
only just as long as we should be remembered without it. 
If we desire to see ourselves in this form, a plaster cast 
will answer every purpose, and last quite long enough, 
though our pride may make us unwilling to believe tiiis. 
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If to perpetuate beauty be the object, it is a perfectly 
legitimate one. Beauty is as precious now as it was in 
the days of Troy, and I would catch its fleeting traits, and 
hand them down for the delight of posterity, in the most 
enduring material that could be found. If public servioes 
have endowed our names with importance, so that fntore 
time— I will not insist upon ages — shall know something 
of us when they read the inscription with which the 
sculptor may dignify his work, let the marble memento 
be made, by all means. The poet, the inspired preacher, 
the orator, the philosopher, the inventor ; any one whom 
the world a hundred years hence will desire to have seen 
or known, has fair claim to be the subject of an enduring 
work of art, and no artist need regret giving his time and 
skill to such labor. But when the private citizen wishes 
to give a commission to his countryman at Rome or Flor- 
ence, let him choose some subject which will give the 
work an enduring value, while it offers some little field 
for the genius of the sculptor. If anything can cramp 
and discourage a man of genius, whose particular brancli 
of art is of slow performance, it is being obliged to fritter 
away his life in doing what will be, as far as he himself 
is concerned, entirely lost. Let him attain what skill he 
may, he can never secure his due position in the world of 
Art, if his works, when once sent h(Hne, are buried, and 
by their very nature can never be refound. It is cnstcnn- 
ary for those who order portrait busts and pay ^^ hand* 
somely" for them, to feel that they have "encouraged** 
the artist. But to "encourage" or "patronize" a shoe* 
maker is a very different affair from giving encourage- 
ment to Art and artists. It is to be hoped that the inge- 
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nious machine which gives fkonmiles of bturts, will be so 
improved as to give marble fiEtcsimiles of the living sub- 
ject, so that when a gentleman wishes to immortalize 
his nose or his whiskers, he can have it done at so much 
per square inch, by lathe ; while living sculptors, with 
souls, are spending the strength and flower of their genius 
on works that carry their life with them, so that they 
will be more precious to the new millions of the time to 
come, than even to us of to-day. One of the glories of Art 
is that it carries us out of ourselves ; it is the very antag- 
onist of petty egotism. Of all the sculpture that makes 
glorious the palaces of Italy, how large a proportion is in 
the shape of private portraiture ? So little, that I cannot 
at this moment remember even the bust — ^not to speak of 
the statue— of any private individual. 

The considerations I have here ventured to suggest, 
derive importance from the fact that American sculptors 
are taking a distinct and honorable position among the 
world's best artists. It is surely worth while for our men 
of wealth and taste to decide whether they will permit 
this rich growth, so glorious to our new country, to look 
to England and France for the generous sunshine neces- 
sary to its full development. 

The misapplication of art is exemplified in the tomb of 
the Baker, situated outside the Porta Maggiore, near the 
Claudian aqueduct ; an immense sepulchral tower dec- 
orated with kncading-troughs and loaves carved in stone, 
{ portraits y no doubt,) and bas-reliefs of the several 
stages of the operation by which the staff of life is 
shaped for our use. The worthy baker and his wife stand 
conspicuous on the front, with a bread-basket between 
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tiiem ; and the whole edifice is supposed to be modelled 
npon one of ihe panniers used in that day to oanry bread 
to customers. Within is neither crust nor crumb of the 
encourager of Art, to whom the world is indebted £ar this 
masterpiece of taste and elegance. Would it not produce 
a graceful and harmonious effect if it should become cus- 
tomary for the wealthy thus to commemorate the trades 
by which they grew rich, as the warrior does by a swofd 
(obelisk,) or three-cornered shield (pyramid,)? The car* 
penter could erect a stone plane of gigantic dimensions ; 
the shoe-maker a last — (there would be some aptness in 
that ;) the merchant a ship or a bale of goods. Or sup- 
pose the law should place oyer eyery man's final resting- 
place a lasting memento or symbol of the means by which 
he acquired wealth — the effect might be m<Mral, if not 
artistic. Eyery man is not willing, like the Baker Bury* 
saces, thus to write himself down for posterity. 

We have debated much and long — ^though rather lasily, 
for the weather is warm — about going to Tiyoli; but 
have concluded at last that this is one of the things to be 
renounced. We are entirely of the mind that Uxt Ameri- 
cans to spend much time in search of European water- 
falls, as such, is not wise ; and the antiquities by which 
Tivoli is surrounded are aoly just as interesting as those 
of a thousand other points ¥^ch we have seen or may 
see elsewhere. So we give up Tivoli 

But we go to Frasoati ; and we choose for it a lovely 
morning — if choosing it may be called where all are 
lovely — and going Ihrough the Cono and the Via di Mar* 
forio, and the Bipresa dei Barberi — ^where the horses are 
stopt at the Carnival races ; by the Forum and the Ooloa- 
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Beiim and die obmroh of St. John Latnmn — ^we iasaed a^ 
the TorttL San Griovanni, and fbnnd oonel^es again on the 
Campagna, and on the ancient Via Latina. We pamed 
throng^ an aioh of the Clandian aquednot, of whidi six 
miles of mine still remain; and not long afterwards, — read- 
ing alond all the while Hacanlay's ballads of Yirginia and 
ibe battle of the Lake Regillns, — near an immense tomb, 
in the central chamber of which was foond one of the 
most magnificent of all the sarcophagi that enrich the 
Vatican, and in the 8arco{diaga8 the celebrated Vortiand 
vase. It is pleasant thus to trace the streams from this 
world's-foontain of elegance and taste. 

Again, the aothcnities point out the spot where the 
wife and mother of Coriolanns melted down his obduracy 
by a solvent more powerful than the acid which dissolved 
Cleopatra's pearis and Hannibal's Alps. 

" What is that curtsey worth, or those dove's eyes 
Which can make gods forsworn ? I roelt^ and am not 
Of stronger earth than others. My mother bows, 
As if Olympus to a mole hill should 
In sapplication nod ; and my young boy 
Hath an aspect of intercession, which 
Great Nature cries * Deny not ! "» 

And not long afterwards we pass a great Roman ruin, 
which some suppose to be a suburban villa of one of the 
Emperors, and then a fine fountain, where the road 
branches. The whole way is diversified with arches, 
towers, fountains, aqueducts, tombs, and masses of ruins. 
A very long paved ascent leads to Frasoati, which partly 
covers the ruins of the ancient Tusculum ; but our prin- 
cipal object was to visit some Mends, who had left Rome 
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for the sammer, and were lodged in the Villa Muti, the 
road to which branches off a little towards the right. We 
drove through a fragrant wood to a gate near the back 
part of the villa, and there found an artist friend waiting 
for us. In the court was the largest and most beautifiil 
box-tree I have ever seen ; which reminds me to say that 
this plant, which is but a small shrub of somewhat 
uncertain growth with us, attains such perfection in Italy 
as to be one of the most precious ornaments of the 
shrubbery, emitting a delicious, nutty odor, under the 
influence of the night-dews. It is so abundant that the 
leaves and sprigs are used freely to strew the pave- 
ments of the colonnade of St. Peter's, when processions are 
to pass, on festa days. I remember noticing at the time 
of the Corpus Domini, that the air was full of the fra- 
grance of box and myrtle, trodden under the feet of men 
and horses ; adding an element of elegance to the show, 
unattainable in climes less genial and bounteous. 

The Villa Muti is a great rambling old palace, once a 
favorite resting-place of the exiled Stuarts, — ^the Cardinal 
of York in particular, whose residence here is ccunmemo- 
rated in various inscriptions about it — ^but now lit out in 
pianos or suites of apartments, to anybody who desires a 
rural retreat from the Roman sun. Several families now 
occupy it, living just as separately as they choose, but all 
alike enjoying the most magnificent of views from that 
most lovely height. No wonder that this is a favorite 
retreat of artists. One cannot go five steps in any direc- 
tion without finding some suggestive object, or some 
exquisite combination of color, or some delicious effect of 
light and shadow. And I think by what we saw at the 
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Villa Mnti that the aotoal result is to make artists of 
everybody, for ocnnmon life never assumed a more roman- 
tic form than in the domestic arrangements of onr friends. 
yfe dined al frescoy in a beautifrd wood near the house ; 
and the dinner being served in the Italian style, dish by 
dish, the central part of the table, — usually occupied with 
solids in our prosaic home menagCy — ^was elegantly filled 
veiih flowers arranged in the form of a five-pointed star, 
and so graduated as to color as to produce the most beau- 
tiful effect. Although we had left Rome baking under 
the fervors of July, the mountain breezes were so cool 
here that the ladies dined with light scarfs or veils 
thrown over their heads, (nounpicturesque arrangement,) 
and the gentlemen in their straw hats or steeple-crowns, 
or the tasselled cap of the artist. It was a dinner to be 
remembered. 

The gentlemen were resolute enough to go in search 
of some frescoes of Domenichino at the church of G-rotta 
Ferrata, belonging to the immense castellated monastery 
of St. Basilic. These are ranked among Domenichino's 
best; but the luxurious beauty of Frascati was too much 
for us, and we chose rather to enjoy the good we had, than 
to search for other at the cost of some exertion. An old 
garden, most Italian and lovely, afforded all the pleasure 
we were able to take in walking about ; and when the 
hour came to bid adieu to this seeming shelter from the 
disagreeables of common life, we chose to have the car- 
riage wait at the foot of the hill, while we walked to it 
by a circuitous path, in conversation with our friends. 

The way homeward seemed all down hill. A cool 
breeze met us, bringing shawls into requisition, and 
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making ns even wish for cloaks; Francisoo and his 
horses were exoited by the cold to a flying speed; oar 
memorios were full of pleasant thoughts, and F. for onoa 
held his tongue. So we returned to Rome delightfully, 
took our ioe at the Caf§, and went to sleep to dream of 
Frasoati and the poet's paradise. 

July 3. — ^Leaye-taking. Santa Maria Maggiore has 
inspired us with a sort of afiection. There is a harmony in 
the beauty of that church which we hardly find in many 
of the others, and we walked about it with a lingering and 
half-sad pleasure. Its rows of beautiful Ionic columns; 
its ancient mosaics; its rich chapels; its many tombs — 
all contribute to the efiect, but hardly explain it Its 
piazza, too, is elegant, and lay this morning in the softest 
shadow. Some old women were begging on the steps, and 
several worshippers kneeling at the various altars ; other- 
wise, all was solitary, and quiet as a summer noon. 

To Torlonia's for letters ; alas— Hione for me ! and then 
home to write. Back to Torlonia's with our letters, and 
then to St Peter's for a last look. But there is no such 
thing as a last look at St. Peter's, for we shall carry it 
with us wherever we go. We quitted it and the Vatican 
with sighs, but, — as people generally do in such oases,-* 
consoled ourselves with thinking we might see them again. 
Our polite and most obliging Vice Consul dined with usi 
and told us many pleasant and instructive things about 
Rome and Italy in general. 

After dinner we went in search of mosaics and conchi* 
lias, for our attention has been more taken up with sight- 
seeing than with making purchases to carry home. Then 
to the Fountain of Trevi, at which we alighted to drink 
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of the waters. Marble steps lead from the street down to 
the great brimming basin, the water looks all alrve, 
from the many and abundant streams falling into it horn 
above. Colossal figores of men and animals deoorate the 
a|^r portion, but the rook-work is the best part of tli6 
ornamental design. Around this glorious symbol of purity 
and abundance were the human creatures for whose delec- 
tation it was designed — the common people of Rome, in 
all attitudes of leisure and repose. It was one of the 
most charming scenes I remember ; and as we scooped out 
a little of the water with our hands, the wish that this 
might not be our last look at the Fountain of Trevi, 
amounted almost to a prayer. 

After this we looked in at a curious old shop wheae 
drugs are sold from the very same vases, bottles and mor- 
tars that held itiem three hundred years ago, — a curious, 
quaint old place, where we ought to have found an apothe- 
cary like him in Romeo and Juliet ; but the master here 
was more like friar Lawrence. Here we bought some in- 
cense, that we mi^t recall Rome, by humble means, after 
our return, when we happened to feel sentimental. 

The Forum next, and then the Colosseum; then St. 
John Lateran for its dignity and its magnificence. After- 
wards on the Pincian — long looks at St. Peter's and Monte 
Mario, and the beautifrd Piazza just below us ; and then 
sad adieux, and homewards to our Piazza di Spagna, and 
our caffe and our accustomed ices— our last evening in 
Rome. 

This short sojourn has left a very striking impression. 
It seems almost as if we had never seen anything before, 
and should never see anything again, so vividly has this 
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soene of wonderful beauty, dignity, splendor and nunantio 
interest, written itself upon our imaginations and oar 
hearts. When I think of what I have written, and at- 
tempted to write about Rome, I feel vexed to find how 
little I have been able to oonvey of what has enchanted 
myself. Mere description may be had in the guide-books, to 
any extent of detail ; and to that one must resort who 
would know what Rome affords to the visitor. But it is 
impossible to be much among these things without desir- 
ing to impart to others some idea of how they affected 
ourselves. The heart is so full of a sense of pleasure, that 
the pen runs on, with only a chance of being able to in- 
terest others. The result is inadequate indeed. 

Many things that delighted us I have not even men- 
tioned ; and I have not been able to give any notion of the 
glow with which we have contemplated these treasures of 
Art and remains of the buried Past. 

Byron has told more of Rome in a few stanzas of Ghilde 
Harold, than a prosaic describer could tell in a volume ; 
for its glories must be spiritually discerned, and ask a 
poet's power of expression. At least so it seems to me 
under the excitement of the time. Perhaps my feelings 
may seem extravagant to others— even to myself, at a 
cooler moment — ^yet I am willing to record present im- 
pressions, for I am not sure but they are more to be 
trusted in such a case, than the result of colder reflection. 

Tuesday, July 4. — Our countrymen in Rome were pre- 
paring to celebrate their national day by a social gathering, 
when we turned our backs upon the eternal city, and with 
many a lingering look took our journey towards Naples. 
We chose our old friend the Diligence again, for we had 
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no time to linger by the way, though we might have 
fomid enongfa to interest us if onr arrangements had 
allowed any latitude. We took leave of onr palace in the 
Via della Crooe ; its uneducated fleas and its ^^ wholesome" 
stable-yard, and its ever-weeping fountains; its balconies, 
its artists, its unlighted stairway, its unswept carpets, — 
all tolerable because they were in Rome. We drove up 
the Corso, almost weeping to think it was the last! 
looked at Francisco with affection, which indeed the poor 
fellow deserved, for his untiring patience and good humor ; 
gazed upon the very paving-stones, quivering hot in that 
intense sun, as if we would &in carry them with us to 
hallow some Gampo Santo at home. We thought we would 
stop once more at Torlonia's, lest some letter should escape 
us, and there, to be sure, were several ! This consoled 
us a little, and kept our eyes off the pavement for a while. 
When we reached the place of the Diligence, there was 
the usual appearance of perfect leisure. A few passen- 
gers were waiting, but the people whose business it was 
to forward us seemed quite at ease. Happily the piazza 
was shady, so we sat down on an old cart to await the 
course of things, knowing that sometime during the day 
we should certainly get off. We felt in no hurry to leave 
Rome, and could afford to wait. For my own part I 
should have been glad to sit upon the cart all day, look- 
ing about, and ^'realizing" that I was still in Rome. 
But after a while the word was given, and we took our 
places — ^not in the coupSy for somebody had been before- 
hand with us there; but in the interior, which was 
tolerably pleasant, — ^when the people in the coupe did not 
smoke. A tall gentlemanly man, massive in form, and 
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i^minding me of the Q^rman ideal man in Beteek^a ofat- 
lines— a Maltese, but in the service of Great Britaini-* 
recounted with great animation all the particulars c^ his 
quarrel with the Diligence agent, who had, as he thoogfat, 
tried to impose upon him ; and he finished by the assertioii 
that he had broken his cane over the rascal's back, and 
wished he had had another. Some little discussion ensued 
upon this, but he remained firm in the belief that the 
cane was the best argument in such a case. 

The sun was intensely hot, and our voiturier so oairafiil 
of his horses that we were nearly an hour reaching the 
Porta San Giovanni, the ground being ascending all the 
way. So we looked and looked on all sides ; strained oiar 
eyes and necks for a last glimpse of objects that had 
particularly impressed us, and bade adieu to Rome. My 
own private choice would have been to stay there until it 
was time to return home. 

The grand object was now to get through the Pontine 
marshes before midnight, that nobody might be tempted 
to sleep while we were passing them. To this end the tall 
burly Maltese fee'd the driver, and we went at a good 
pace over the Campagna. 

The road through the marshes has a ditch as wide as a 
canal, on each side ; and this is bordered with trees, a 
most monotonous tameness, of course^ pervading the ^fdbbole. 
At Terracina there was a detention on account of tbe eos- 
toms, and here we waited in the forlomest of tavenSi 
and finished by changing carriages, the one into iduxdi 
we were now put being incomparably worse than tho 
other. So our hopes of sleeping after we had passed tho 
marshes were completely quashed, and we had the pleas- 
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ure of a sleepless and most uneasy ride to Fondi, and 
through the rest of the journey. "Whatever ought to have 
been seen between Rome and Naples may, I dare say, be 
found in the guide-books ; but for ourselves, we saw little 
that interested us until we reached Capua, which is a 
curious and very picturesque walled town of great an- 
tiquity, where we found some delicious ioed lemonade, 
which after the excessively dusty ride we had been en- 
during, was a matter of more serious importance than it 
may seem to the reader. 

The white dust went with us all the way to Naples, 
filling the air completely, and making the trees and 
herbage look light grey, and ourselves like a company of 
millers. I think even in Italy I have never seen such 
dust. The Mediterranean was in full sight much of the 
way, and at Gaeta we had some fine views. 



NAPLES. 

The city has a new, ample and elegant look as you 
enter it ; there are no walls, and you drive down a wide 
and well-paved avenue into the heart of the place ; pass- 
ing on the right a magnificent Insane Asylum, of great 
extent. But I began to think it ought to be large enough 
to contain a good part of the inhabitants, for they cer- 
tainly look and behave as little like rational beings 
as one can well imagine. Beggars beset us at once, 
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dressed in every variety of rags, and exhibiting every 
species of deformity and mutilation. When we were 
stopt by the doganieri, a little boy in a ragged shirt began 
tumbling in the road for our amusement, performing the 
strangest antics, and concluding by playing castanets with 
his teeth, striking his chin alternately with fist and 
elbow, and I think with his knee too— but of the elbow I 
am certain — making an incredibly loud noise, so that it 
was long before I discovered that his teeth were the only 
instrument. Fruitsellers cried their wares ; whole fami- 
lies were cooking their dinner out of doors, on furnaces in 
the street ; immense caldrons of Indian corn were boiling, 
also in the street, for sale to the passengers; and people 
stopped to buy and eat, as coolly as possible. Some mer- 
chants were frying fish, others making a sort of firitters ; 
but we saw no macaroni. 

We drove on through this strange swarm, to the Hotel 
de Russie, which our gigantic friend of the Diligence had 
recommended very highly. It is situated in the Strada 
Sta Lucia, directly on the bay, scarcely a stone's throw 
from the water. The quay in front was covered with 
lazaroni, in every graceful attitude oi repose or enjoyment. 
Multitudes of stalls were thronged with purchasers, and 
cooking and eating went on everywhere. In the midst of 
all this, splendid carriages were passing to and from the 
Chiaja — a very beautiful public promenade which follows 
the line of the bay westward as far as Pozzuoli. The 
scene was altogether unique and indescribable. The bay 
calm and smooth as a mirror, and enlivened everywhere 
by craft of all varieties ; Capri in the distance, faintly 
blue with vapors touched by the declining sun ; the Mole 
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on the right, a tall, frowning, warlike mass ; on the other 
side, Vesuvius and his brethren ; the air transparent, and 
full of mild sunshine ; the earth seeming instinct with 
life and joy, from the gay crowds visible everywhere. An 
American ship of the line lay in the bay, and like the 
other vessels, exhibited her colors, dear to our eyes. We 
looked while we could, but we were very tired, and very, 
very dusty. 

Pleasant rooms at the Hotel de Russie ; a good table 
and the best possible attendance. When we had dined, 
we stepped out on the balcony to look again at Vesuvius. 
Not a wreath of smoke bore witness tx) his identity, and I 
was half ready to suspect F. of having blundered in intro- 
ducing him. He has been very quiet for three weeks 
past, they say. We watched the sunset changes on bay, 
mountain, ocean and swarming street, where the fires and 
lanterns began now to make a figure. Lights appeared 
on most of the vessels in the harbor, before the last sun- 
shine had left Capri. No picture could be more perfect. 

We drove out the next morning, having exchanged our 
Francisco for a new Antonio, with a smart cockade in his 
hat, and a sort of livery trimmings about his cuffs and 
pocket-holes, by way of adding to the attractiveness of his 
barouche in the eyes of travellers. The box was so high 
that I felt a little afraid, sometimes, in going up hill, that 
he and F. — ^who was wedged in by his side, — ^would come 
toppling in upon us, backwards. But it was a very stylish 
affair in the eyes of its owner and the beggars, and a very 
comfortable one for us, so we liked it very well. We pass- 
ed through the Toledo, the middle of which was as much 
thronged as the sides — ^the pavement being, as every- 
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where else in the Italian oities, all alike flagging^-«o that 
we were obliged to drive very slowly, to avoid omshing 
the crowd under our horses' feet. Thence to the Ghiaja, 
past the Royal Gardens, made originally by the French 
under Murat — a sort of miniature Tuilleries, with the 
additional advantage of looking out upon the bay. 

The business of the morning was the Museum, however, 
and we could not go as far as we should have liked to go, 
on that delightful shore. The Museo Borbonico or Degli 
Studj is rather a majestic edifice, once intended for a Uni- 
versity, but appropriated to the reception of the treasures 
of art which had been accumulating in Naples, by Fer- 
dinand I. in 1816. He placed there all the antiquities 
and curiosities from the various royal residences, the 
royal libraries, the pictures and the statuary. 

The entrance is very grand and ample, and decorated 
with colossal figures in marble. It was undergoing some 
repairs, so that we have not seen it to the best advantage. 
On the first floor are the paintings and mosaics from 
Pompei, a collection both wonderful and fatiguing, firom 
its extent, complexity and repetition. Truth to say, if the 
things had not been found at Pompei we should have 
bestowed but little time upon them. Such things I like 
to glance at en masstj but not to examine simply to say I 
have done so. And we were bored with an excessively 
tedious Cicerone, who (by authority,) insisted upon dilat- 
ing upon each scrap in succession, in about as interesting 
a way as if he had said ^^ This is a nose — that is a fish — 
the other a flower." In short he told us nothing that we 
wanted to know, yet his handsaw of a voice rang in our 
ears incessantly. I remember a Saorifioa of Iphigenia 
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with the Agamemnon hiding his fietoe in his mantle, 
after the celebrated picture of Timanthes, mentioned by 
Pliny; the parting of Achilles and Briseis, from the 
house of the Tragic Poet, at Pompei ; the stony mould of 
a woman's bust, found in the House of Diomed, sur- 
rormded by her jewels and her money— one of the most 
awful of all those relics ; — and some curious and beautiful 
mosaics, of various kinds of fish, birds, bacchanals, a cock- 
fight, and a cat eating a quail— excellent. 

The Egyptian curiosities are very numerous, and well 
worthy of examination, especially the mummies, in their 
great cases of sycamore. They made my blood thrill, 
and that is what we are apt to like sometimes. Death 
stares into one's eyes out of those great glassy ones ; all 
the horrors of mortality make themselves felt as we look 
upon the bafiied arts of the embalmer, who has been able 
to preserve only the most revolting resemblance of hu- 
manity. 

In the galleries of statuary the eight figures of the 
fiamily of Balbus are exceedingly conspicuous ; two of 
them are equestrian, and compare in excellence to that 
of Marcus Aurelius in the Campidoglio at Rome, as well 
as in variety, being the only equestrian groups extant 
which date from so early a day. They are from Hercula- 
neum, where they were found in and near the Basilica. 
An Apollo playing the lyre, and inclining his head to enjoy 
the sound, is delicious. The busts of celebrated Roman 
ladies engaged a good deal of our attention, from the very 
odd way in which their hair is dressed. Such curlings, 
and braidings, and frizzings, and toupee-ing has never 
surely been seen since— unless in the days of Queen 
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Anne, when the tops had to be taken off the sedan ohairs 
when ladies went to oourt. We thought of the orael 
boatings, pinchings and scratchings that these mistresses 
of the world are said to have treated their poor slaves 
withal, when they failed to raise these towers aright; of 
the half days that were spent upon eaoh fabrio, and the 
ugline<^ that was the result ; and we wondered whether 
the dressy dames of our times would ever be driveUi by 
desire for variety, into similar extravagances. I hope if 
they do, they vrill be done in marble and sent down thus 
to posterity, by way of punishment, every one's name in- 
soribed on her pedestal, as in this case. 

The Aristides, which has by some been considered the 
first statue in the world, for expression, dignifies a recess 
in the new gallery of Flora. Aristides is, by the bye, 
merely a fancy name for it ; for the costume is that of an 
orator, and there is no reason beyond the conscious worth 
and nobleness of the statue, for calling it after the just 
Athenian. The regard is fixed; the pose perfect; the 
gazer is inspired with an instantaneous respect, and quits 
such august companionship with reluctance. I felt grati- 
fied to hear that one of my fellow citizens of New York 
had procured a copy of this statue. 

I recognized in the gallery of Adonis the original of 
certain devices in the < artistic' designs for househcdd uten- 
sils, — Cupid entangled in the folds of a Dolphin-— a group 
as grotesque as if a huge bass should jump off the dish 
and begin waltzing with the carafe, or stand on his head 
making pirouettes about the epergne. The thing is won- 
derfully well-executed, but as wonderfully unpleasing. 

The Battle of Issus— the greatest mosaic come down to 
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US from antiquity, found in the House of the Faun at 
Pompei — ^is in this museum; and a celebrated bust of 
Homer, which pleases one's imagination ; and more than 
fifteen hundred ancient inscriptions on marble. But it is 
easier to tell what is not here than what is. The f arnese 
Bull is perhaps as celebrated as anything, but who wants 
to see bulls, whether in flesh or marble, when there are so 
many pleasanter things to look at ? This immense group 
was found in the Baths of Caracalla at Rome. It was 
sculptured from a single block, but has suffered many re- 
storations. The life is wondrous, certainly, and very in- 
teresting to those who like starting muscles, strained eyes, 
and other marks of fury and violent exertion. To me the 
whole is simply painful. 

The world-famed Hercules is here, too ; found, like the 
Bull, in the Baths of Caracalla; an immense mass of 
bone and muscle ; the ideal of physical force. The Dahc- 
ing Fawn detained me longer, for only curiosity prompted 
me to look at the Hercules, and curiosity is soon satisfied. 
The Faune Ivre, in bronze, is exquisite. Never was tip- 
siness so pretty and so innocent. A bronze Mercury, too, 
we all admired exceedingly. Indeed we foimd among the 
bronzes very much that interested us. There is a colossal 
Horse's Head, belonging to an animal once believed by the 
superstitious Neapolitans to have been constructed by 
Virgil under the influence of a particular constellation, 
and endowed with the property of healing diseases in 
horses. To do away with so gross a delusion, the arch- 
bishop caused the body of the horse to be melted, and 
made into bells for the cathedral ; but the head fortu- 
nately escaped. It is the perfection of ancient art. A 
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bronze head of Dante, said to be the best likeness extant 
of the poet, is full of a sort of reproachful sadness — per- 
haps only because we know the original was so. 

The Farnese casket, in silver-gilt, is a splendid relic. 
The engravings on the plates of rock-crystal which form 
its sides are unsurpassable. One must look through them 
at the sunlight to appreciate the perfection of their work- 
manship. This work has been attributed to Benvenuto 
Cellini, as are all achievements of the kind in Europe at 
some time or other ; but the name of Bemardi is engraved 
in several places, and the learned agree in considering him 
the author. The whole Farnese contribution to this grand 
collection is of wonderful magnificence. 

The vetri antichi, from Pompei comprise drinking 
glasses, salt-cellars, bottles, water and perfume-flasks, 
lachrymatories, incense-vases, funeral urns, window-glass. 
An Amphora of blue glass covered with white enamel, 
wrought into scenes of the vintage, and adorned with 
superb arabesques, has been compared to the oelebrated 
Fortland vase. This piece and several similar ones, are 
wrought with the delicate accuracy of the small cameos. 
The window-glass is thicker and less transparent than oars. 
The cabinet of works in gold, silver and precious stcOMs, 
including cameos and engraved gems, contains nineteen 
hundred objects. In the floor is the mosaic from the 
House of the Tragic poet at Pompei, representing a chain- 
ed dog with the motto "Cave Canem." By the by, I no- 
ticed in London this motto and its companion " Salve" 
wrought in house-mats— one ledd at the door, and the 
other at the stair's foot — and I thought it a very ingenious 
and pleasant piece of classicality. 
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The Famese vase— cnt ont of a single sardonyx, in 
cameo, — ^would require pages of description, for it has 
whole histories symbolized in its endless devices. This 
is said to have been foimd at the Adrian Villa, at the 
sacking of Rome by the soldiers of Charles de Boorbon. 

The antique personal jewels-7-earrings, bracelets, rings, 
seals, necklaces, &c., — are arranged in a grand octagonal 
case of plate glass, made to revolve for the convenience of 
the visitor. 

After all this, and ten thousand exquisite things more 
than I can indicate or remember, — ^we had little strength 
or spirit left for the picture gallery, the greater part of 
which is dark, and crowded with pictures in perfect con- 
fusion, so that no catalogue is of any service. The 
Venetian views of Ganaletti always rivet our atten- 
tion, wherever we find them ; and here in one room are 
twelve of these inestimable pictures. The grand Hall of 
chefe-d'oBUvre contains pictures by Bellini, Spagnoletto, 
Titian, Palma, Jean de Mabuse, Albert Durer, Claude, 
Correggio, Andrea del Sarto, Domenichino, Luini, Bas- 
sano, Sebastian del Piombo, Annibal Caracci, Raphael, 
(I take them in their jumbled disorder on the walls,) 
Garofalo, Guercino, Caravaggio, etc. The gallery of the 
Prince of Salerno, the king's uncle, has others, by Pietro 
del Vaga, Gherardo delle Notti, Guide, Daniele de Vol- 
terra, Lionel Spada, Sassoferrata, Baroccio, Perugino, Sal- 
vator Rosa, Mirevelt, Van Dyck. The picture that 
dwells firmest in my memory of all, is a small one of Pe- 
ter walking on the sea to our Lord, by Salvator Rosa. 
I believe I have never seen a picture that seemed to me 
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comparable to this, in atmospheric effect, and the life and 
tenderness of the figmres are inexpressible. 

The nude pictures in this collection are placed in a 
separate room, which makes them very indecent. It 
would surely be better either to disperse them among the 
other pictures in the usual way, in their general character 
as works of art, or to lock them up altogether. One feels 
insulted at finding one's self unexpectedly in the midst of 
an exhibition thus particularized. 

The cabinet of Papyri is curious indeed ; and it is 
most marvellous that the fires of Vesuvius should have 
been the means of preserving thousands of these {nrecioos 
rolls, which would have decayed long ago if they had not 
been charred. A simple but most ingenious method of 
unrolling these burnt papers was invented by Father 
Piaggi, and by this process the work goes on daily. 
About five hundred rolls have been unrolled and deey* 
{Aered. The whole number preserved is about three 
thousand, very many of which were found in excavating 
at PorticL We saw the process of unrolling, and of attadi- 
ing the crumbling firagments to a sort of tissue idddi 
gives them continuity. All these burnt rolls, disposed on 
shelves about the room, had a strange, exciting eflbot on 
the imagination. These still legible written words were 
like missives from the buried centuries, claiming ton their 
writers close kin with us, full as we were of life. Will 
thoughts of death and sepulture ever be so dosely con- 
nected with the thought of resurrection as to pass throo^ 
our minds without leaving a chill and a shudder? 

After all this, and dinner, we drove out by the Riviera 
di Chiaja to Poeilipo. After leaving the city, the road 
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runs between the bay and a hi^ perpendicular wall of 
rock, with villas on its sommit, and the gayest of pavil- 
ions and garden-houses hanging on its very brink ; some 
of these are in the Chinese taste, with pagoda eaves and 
India blinds ; another through whose jalousies we could 
espy statuary. In the face of the rock are many mys- 
terious looking doors, by which the people firom above 
obtain access to the shore, steps being cut in the rock 
within. Close on the shore an English lady has bought 
some old building and made it into a castellated villa, 
which she has taken much pride in adorning both within 
and without. The grounds, the shelving position of which 
affords opportunity for great variety, are laid out with 
much taste, though on a small scale. The Island of 
Procida is in full sight from this charming drive, and all 
the ^^ skyey influences" were in perfection for our enjoy- 
ment. (Beggars do not come from the sky.) It was near 
dusk when we returned, and we found the Chiaja thronged 
vrith elegant carriages. We alighted at the upper gate 
of the Villa Reale, and walked through its shady and 
statued alleys to the esplanade at the lower end — a dis- 
tance of one mile, it is said ; and it seemed to me at 
least as long as that, after a warm and fatiguing day. 
The gardens are too artificial to be agreeable, and the 
trees and shrubbery are still in their youth, leaving a 
certain bareness which Time will lessen. The view of 
the bay and its numerous vessels is the main charm, 
although some of the sculptures are very beautiful. 

We drove to the Caf6, thinking of the ices of our dear 
Piazza di Spagna at Rome ; but alas, the room was per- 
fectly thick with tobacco smoke, and when we would 
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have had our ioes in the carriage, as is customary at 
Rome, the beggars gathered round us in such force as to 
poison everything. The ices at Naples are celebrated, 
and nothing can be more elegant ; but they are too high- 
ly perfumed for our American taste. They are very 



The throng in the streets to-night was unusual It is 
the festa of the Queen mother's saint, and the colonnade 
of the great church of San Francisco di Paola, opposite 
the Palace, was illuminated. This colonnade would be 
quite a grand affair, if one had never seen that of St. 
Peter's, of which it is a far-off imitation. It made a fine 
appearance delineated by its lines of lamps. A good many 
lights are about, although the illumination is fietr firom 
being general. The prettiest thing of all is a vessel in the 
harbor, which was this morning drest with flags of all 
oolors flaunting in the sunshine ; it is now as closely 
strung with small lamps, which being fastened in rows 
to the ropes, sway about with the breeze in the most 
beautiful curves, changing every moment, and repeating 
themselves in the water. 

FRroAY. — ^We meant to have set out very early for 
Pompei, but reached the railroad a few minutes too late, 
owing to some difference between our watches and the 
Neapolitan time. Another train was to start in two hours, 
so we drove about meanwhile. The oathedial of Si. 
Januarius, which we visited first, is that in whioh the 
&mous miracle is wrought three times every year — first 
after vespers on the first Saturday in May, and eight days 
thereafter ; secondly on the morning of the 19th of Sep- 
tember and through the following week ; thirdly on the 
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sixteenth of December. The thought of this prodigious 
imposture really gives one a disgust to the church, which 
however contains much that is curious and elegant. Over 
the principal door are some curious old tombs ; and on 
the high altar two precious columns of red jasper. The 
font is of Egyptian basalt, and ornamented with baccha- 
nalian emblems, thyrses and festoons of the vine — a relic 
from some heathen temple. In one of the side-chapels is 
the genealogical tree of our Saviour, springing out of the 
bosom of Abraham, who lies on his back on the ground. An 
old church, San Restituta, founded in 334, opens into 
this one, where are seventeen columns from the Temple 
of Apollo, on whose foundation it rests. We did not 
choose to see the "Treasury" of St. Januarius, for such 
sights have lost their charm, and we preferred giving our 
precious time to something more satisfactory. 

It is said that while Naples was in possession of the 
French, the priests told the people that the blood of S. 
Gennaro did not liquidate as usual at the appointed time 
— an announcement which threw the whole city into a 
transport of mingled consternation and fury. Murat 
hearing of this, and knowing the object of the priests, sent 
them word that if the liquefaction did not take place 
within twenty minutes, he should bombard the town. 
The miracle was no longer withheld. And the people 
enjoyed the consolation of believing that fire, famine 
and pestilence were not necessarily to be their lot on ac- 
count of the presence of the French. 

Our next call was at the Church or Chapel of Santa 
Maria della Pieta, belonging to the Princes of San Severo. 
This small chapel is one of the most curious places we 
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havo seen. It has been partly destroyed by an earth- 
quake, and the door to the saoristy is walled up with 
largo rough stones, and the whole church has such a 
tumble-down air that I wished the curious things it con- 
tains could be bestowed more safely. It is here that wo 
find the celebrated veiled statues, which, whatever may 
be said of them as works of the highest order of art, are 
full of interest, and detain the unlearned observer, as well 
by the beauty of the execution and the originality and 
tender sentiment of tlie designs, as by the wonderful skill 
which was requisite to produce such effects. A charm- 
ing statue of Sincerity faces the entrance, adorning the 
tomb of a noble lady ; on one side is the man struggling in 
a net partly broken, called II Disingannato — symbolizing 
successful efforts against the entanglement of worldly 
cares and vices ; this is all cut from a single Uook of 
marble, although the net seems almost altogether separate 
from the figure. Opposite to this is another tomb, to the 
memory of another daughter of the house of Sangro^ on 
which stands a veiled statue of Modesty, most sweet and 
beautiful. 

Not far off is the marble figure of the Redeemer, ex- 
tended in death on a couch of porphyry, and covered bom 
head to foot with a winding-sheet, so delicately wrought 
that the eye loses nothing of the outline of the figure, 
which is of a pathetic and awful beauty. Around the 
figure are disposed the various instruments of the Passion, 
cut from the same mass of marble. 

Over the principal entrance is a curious monument of 
Ceoco di Sangro, Prince di Sansevero, getting out of an 
iron-olaspod chest, in memory of his having obtained pos- 
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session of a besieged town by introducing himself into 
the citadel in a coffer. This figure being colored to repre- 
sent life, has a rather startling effect. The church con- 
tains other statuary, but we had no more time. 

We took care not to miss the train again, and were 
soon whirling along the borders of the Bay towards Pom- 
pei. Everything was beautiful, if we except the boys 
along the shore below us, whose amusement it was to 
play in the sea awhile and then to roll themselves in the 
dark sand, until they looked like the most hideous baboons. 
We saw multitudes of fisher people, who were evidently 
as nearly amphibious as may be. Every building we saw 
was of lava — ^the very roofs being made of slabs of it. 
The peculiar aspect of the earth and the hills speaks of 
volcanic changes, and gives the scenery a distinct individ- 
uality. One source of the beauty of all the Neapolitan 
views is doubtless the contrast afforded by the harsh out- 
lines of these formations with the general softness and 
luxuriance occasioned by the climate. 

At Pompei we alighted at a station-house, and went 
through it, and by a very long, sunny way, to the excava- 
tions. The Amphitheatre — ^the Tragic Theatre, the Fo- 
rum, the Temple of Jupiter, the Street of Tombs, the 
House of Diomed, &o., &o., everybody knows all about, for 
never was any place better represented by drawings than 
has been this very Pompei. I knew almost as much about 
it before I saw it as afterwards; and I would much rather 
look at it in engravings than by the light of a hot sun, 
for neither roof nor tree affords an inch of shade. 

A very intelligent soldier of the guard conducted us 
through the city, pointing out with the utmost minute- 
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nem everything worthy of notice. Bat the interest lies 
in the whole, not in particulars. A disinterred city — ^the 
traces of common, domestic life— of trade, of gaiety and 
ploQfiurc : of grief, of worship-^in places which have lain 
in the darkness of death for centuries ; — the marks of sad- 
den desolation, of flight, of despair; the change in the 
very position and locality of the city, eflfected by volcanic 
action — ^these fill the mind in traversing the streets of 
Pompei. The gates and paths which led to the sea, now 
lead to green fields, for the sea is forced back by new form- 
ations. The sun of noon shines in upon the most secret 
recesses — upon the luxurious retirement of the rich, npon 
the hidden trickery of the temple. The tombs built for 
the dead have outlived the habitations of the living. The 
lead pipes are still firm in fountains whose sources have 
been dry since the days of Pliny. In the oellar of the 
house of Diomed are on one side the amphora which held 
his wines, on the other the impress of the form of one of 
his loverl ones, who died there in agony. 

The frescoes are praised for their life and frashness ; it 
is in strange contrast with the sepulchral air of all anmnd, 
Many bits of the mosaic floors are still of as bright blue 
as the brightest eyes, but where are the eyes for which 
they were laid ? The amphitheatre is so nearly perfect 
that it looks as if it were waiting the return of its former 
occupants. One portion of it has even been repaired, 
restored to its original condition, as if to make ready. 
The two theatres — ^the tragic and the comic— are also in 
wonderful preservation. Vesuvius appears to have shown 
more respect to the places of amusement than to the 
House of the Bdile or the temples of the Gods. Only about 
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one third of the oity is as yet excavated, and in the 
present disturbed state of the country it is hard to say 
when the work will be resumed with the vigor with which 
the French prosecuted it during their occupation of Italy, 
though the thirty thousand lazzaroni of Naples might 
surely be well employed here. Whenever a crowned head 
visits the ruins, an excavation is made, and any curiosi- 
ties which may be discovered are presented to the guest ; 
but crowned heads are becoming fewer and fewer, every 
day, so that even these occasional efforts will probably 
occur but seldom. A fine garden is cultivated within the 
walls, from which our party gathered figs, oranges, lem- 
ons, apricots, peaches, strawberries, blackberries, and 
plums ; and it required no great effort of imagination to 
think that the former lords of the soil might be partaking, 
in some ethereal way, of these earthly dainties, once no 
doubt as pleasant to them as now to us. 

A railroad to Pompei! and a restaurant, or something 
like it, on the spot ! What strange confusion in one's 
associations. 

I soon wearied, and felt so ill from the heat, that I was 
obliged to return to the station-house. Here a man 
brought oranges, peaches, lemons, figs, strawberries, fresh 
almonds, apricots, and I think some other fruits, and some 
cool water. The place was quiet, and the blinds closed ; 
and I found a sofa on which I lay down and fell asleep. 
In about an hour I awoke, shaking with an ague — 
whether the bequest of the Pontine marshes, or of the wild 
Western woods of the United States, I cannot say ; but I 
fancied it of home extraction, since I was the only one of 
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the party thus &Tored, and we had all passed the marshes 
in the night. 

This was not very comfortable, bat we were en ramie 
for PsBstom, and most go (m. We got into the train for 
Nooera, where a firantio crowd of vettorini were durieking 
as if they had imbibed some maddening gas ; thrusting 
their whips into our faces, and looking very moch as if 
they would stab us, one and all, if we did not hire liieir 
carriages. Bat the Italian's bark is hi worse than his 
bite, and yoa may pash year way throagh the densest 
crowd, civiUy, withoat fearing injury. 

We secured a tolerable carriage, with three hofses 
abreast, and k perfect Jehu of a driver, like most of the 
Italian drivers ; who never scold their horses or give them 
drink on the road, nor yet use the whip with tibe least 
severity. They seem to understand the arts of persoasifm. 

I hardly know how I reached the carriage, bat only 
that I was very wretched, and rode to Salerno in great 
distress ; was put to bed immediately, and lay boming 
with fever, through the night. In the mining I felt 
better, and knew very well that I had had neither vaote 
nor less than a r^ular ague-fit, with whose features I 
had hecome tolerably familiar years befive. Oh, the 
pleasant anticipations of the return of soeh a visitation ! 

Salerno, July 8. — This town, situated on a beautifiDl 
bay surrounded with mountains, is one of the most trnlj 
Italian that we have seen. It swarms with human life, 
almost in a state of nature. The Hotel Yittoria stands 
directly on the shore, where the soft music of the waves 
is incessant, and the view of the bay enchanting ; and the 
beach is the theatre of operations for an incredible num- 
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ber of peq>le. At four o'clock in the morning the plaoe 
was as thronged and as noisy as Broadway at noon ; not 
indeed with carriages, of which there are comparatively 
few, but with men, women and children, chattering like 
an army of crows — buying and selling, crying their wares, 
performing their domestic operations, and seeming to for- 
get that anybody else had eyes or ears. It was tho 
most singular scene that can be imagined, at that hour. 
We think of the Italians as indolent, and so indeed they 
are, in the latter part of the day ; but no people get up 
so early. Travelling all night, as we frequently do, we 
have noticed this everywhere, with surprise. At this 
season daylight appears at three o'clock, and the people 
begin talking and working very soon after. In spite of 
their proverbial indolence, there certainly must be a great 
deal of work done in this country. Everything is built 
of the most substantial materials. A wooden house, for 
which the different . parts can be cut out in immense 
quantities by machinery, is unknown here. Hewn stone 
or excellent brick are the only materials used. The very 
sentry-boxes are of brick, covered within and without 
with stucco. The commonest garden walls, throughout 
the country, look like fortifications, and the supports of 
the vine are often substantial brick pillars. Add to this 
the attention everywhere given to ornament, and it is 
easy to see that somebody must work. There is not a 
ceiling in the conmionest country tavern that has not 
something in the shape of fresco painting ; and in many 
cases this is done with no little skill and elegance. Stat- 
uary and bas-reliefi8 in plaster are everywhere, and no 
fountain but has some ornamental carving in stone. All 
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the bridges are of stcme, and moet of them ha^e some 
memorial tablet, aroh or pillar which has been executed 
with no trifling labor. Then the wealth of statuary in the 
churches ; the wonderful prodigality with which pictures 
are hung on every side, and in the most unexpected 
places ; the elaborate magnificence of bronze doors and 
iron gates; the immense labor bestowed upon roads, 
through the mountains and elsewhere— cure enough to 
make us conclude the Italians to be the most industrious 
people in the world. The very dinners must cost a good 
deal of labor ; for you are never served with less than 
half a dozen different dishes in succession, for eadi of 
which a clean plate, knife and fork are furnished, while 
what is considered an elegant dinner is much more ex- 
travagant. However they may love the dolce far niemUy 
the Italians are anything but a labor-sparing people. It 
is often observed in the Pope's praise that he rises at four 
in the morning and works all day. 

The G-ulf of Salerno is very different from that of Na- 
ples — more open, more like the great sea. The moun- 
tains which surround it descend more abruptly to the 
shore, and have a more wild, volcanic, thunder-smitten 
look. They are very little if at all cultivated, while the 
shores of the Bay of Naples rise so gradually that they 
afford the greatest advantage of position, both for dwelling 
and cultivation. But Salerno is a most charming plaoe, 
and the journey to Peestum from it is a very easy one. 

I think I never saw so gay a bustle. 

Great awnings striped with red or blue, serve for shade 
to dozens of women engaged in sewing, knitting or wash- 
ing. One would think they had all things in oomrooni 
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to see them pursuing their labors together. One old wo- 
man will take oare of a dozen children, while the more 
active mothers are more profitably employed ; though 
truth to say, the children get no very wearisome amount 
of care, for they run about half naked, and roll in the sand 
like young sea-dogs, without seeming to annoy their care- 
takers in the least. Salerno is a city of twenty-four 
thousand inhabitants, but the houses are surprisingly few. 
Certamly a large part of the population must live out of 
doors. 

The trip to Peestum has an ill name lately. Several 
parties have been robbed this spring ; and we saw at our 
Hotel Yittoria the names of five gentleman, with a dde- 
ful story of their having suffered the loss of ** five gold 
watches and ten pounds in money," taken from them by 
^^ fifteen armed brigands." We could not help thinking 
of FalstaiTs eleven men in buckram,— but the gentlemen 
certainly were robbed. Gens d'armes are kept at certain 
distances on the road, but there is still a portion of it 
which is is considered unsafe. 

The drive from Salerno to Peestum is about twenty- 
five or six miles, and so good that a good vetturino takes 
you there in three hours and a half. The way is not par- 
ticularly interesting, but being nearly all the way near 
the sea, it is tolerably cool during the hottest weather. 
There is no hotel at the ruins, but a sort of stable in 
which the traveller may boil his tea in a pitcher, in com- 
pany with a donkey or two, a pig, two cats and a number 
of fowls, which last, however, pay their board and lodging 
by providing very, excellent eggs, which may be had for a 
consideration. This establishment has one cup and one 
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plate, but a very obliging landlord ; and it woald really be 
a pleasant little piece of romantic generosity, to carry out 
some common utensils for the use of the party, and 
leave them for the benefit of the solitary landlord. (It is 
odd to think that Paestum was originally the ootintry 
of the Sybarites.) A boy whose rags flutter in every 
breeze acts as cicerone, and really seems inspired 
by the position. He shows up the ruins ; indicates iho 
remarkable points ; speaks with a swelling chest of their 
superiority to all other ruins ; and when our courier asked 
him how many years old the temples were, replied, '* "Wo 
do not count here by years, but by ages." But the won- 
derful preservation of these three temples, which are said 
to have been antiquities in the time of Alexander, is not 
their only merit. They are of an extreme beauty, and 
satisfy the taste as well by their exquisite propertioii, 
as they excite the imagination by the undetermined re- 
moteness of their origin. The PhcBuicians have the credit 
of these solid blocks of stone, and it is said that the elder 
buildings, beautiful as they are, are not constructed after 
the rules of G-recian art ; so that there is an originality 
about them, although it may not be evident to the un- 
learned observer. The principal temple is however 
strangely like the Parthenon. Some armor and vases have 
been found here, as well as many coins and other signifi- 
cant relics. 

The whole trip from Naples to Pompei and Psestum, is 
easily and satisfactorily performed in two days, even in 
hot weather, and we advise all travellers coming to Naples 
to make it by all means. If the stories of banditti on the 
road to PsBstum should appal the ladies of the party, I 
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none the less advise them to go as far as Salerno, and 
spend the nine or ten hours oooupied by the trip to Pees- 
tnm at the Hotel Yittoria, whioh, acoording to our experi- 
ence, affords all that reasonable people can desire. The 
journey to Salerno is well worth making for its own sake. 
I speak from experience, having been obliged to take 
Pffistum at second-hand. 

Salerno is certainly one of the most charming places 
we have seen, and I should have delighted in staying 
there to enjoy so truly Italian a prospect, air, sky, and 
people. We had a well-served dinner at the Hotel Vitto- 
lia, and then set out on our return. It is eight miles from 
Salerno to Nocera, and a more beautiful road cannot be 
found. Mountains and valleys of almost every conceiva- 
ble variety of form lie on either side, while the road is 
comparatively level, being carried along a sort of ridge 
for the greater part of the way. Beautiful dwellings 
hang on the mountain sides ; woods, terraced gardens, and 
vineyards enrich the whole view. Scarce a peak but is 
crowned with castle, tower or ruin ; scarce a level expanse 
among the slopes but has its monastery or its chapel. Here 
an aqueduct, there a bridge ; now a merry harvest-field, 
now a close-built town, whose narrow street has an ar- 
cade on one side or both, beneath which sit the people 
and their children, engaged in spinning flax from distaffs, 
winding bright-colored worsteds, plaiting straw, sewing, 
working at their various trades, or chatting together when 
work is done. 

We reached Naples about 7 o'clock, sent for some ices, 
looked at Vesuvius from the balcony, and so to rest. Our 
next expedition is to be to Vesuvius, who has obligingly be- 
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gun to make some demonstrations. For the first few days 
of our stay he did not show as much smoke as may bo 
seen about any caft in Naples. 

Monday, July 10. — ^Here am I all alone, and our party 
joined by several Americans, gone up Vesuvius without 
me. Yesterday brought me another ohill and fever, and 
I was too weak to think of a fatiguing jaunt for to^lay. 
Heigh ho ! I feel a little home-sick. ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Our party returned about one o'clock — having set out 
before sunrise — so tired, so dirty, so disgusted with the 
labors and troubles of the way, that I try to be glad I did 
not go, though I know the thought will haunt me through 
life, or till I come again, that I have been within sig^t 
of ^^esuvius and did not ascend it. I shall set down here 
an abstract of the account given by the more fortunate of 
our party. "After the jaunt is over — and it is one which 
no sojourner in Naples ever thinks of omitting — ^it must 
be confessed that an excursion more thoroughly disagree- 
able can hardly be imagined, while the sight at the t(^ 
does not pay. If the mountain is quiet, so that yon can 
look into the crater, there is nothing to be seen but a sort 
of seething smoke ; if in action, the heat of the lava, the 
danger of red-hot stones, and the vile smell, are quite 
enough to destroy or balance whatever pleasure mi^t 
arise from the gratification of curiosity. You begin with 
a toilsome drive of seven up-hill miles firom Portioi, and 
when, after much ftiss, you have taken chairs with bear- 
ers, — the most odious mode of conveyance imaginable, 
especially for an ascent, — ^you have an hour's tedious 
dragging in order to get to a place where you can see 
nothing but scorisB. Then you alight amid hot cinders, 
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and bum and tear your shoes to tatters in the effort to 
get near enough to some stream of lava to have a good 
look at it ; and when you have attained the object, and 
roasted your face, you come to the conclusion that a com- 
mon iron-furnace affords quite as fine a sight. You may 
eat a sulphurous egg boiled, not in, but by lava, and yon 
may melt as many silver coins as you like, or incrust as 
many copper ones, and you may also purchase any quan- 
tity of specimens done up in little red boxes. But to 
look at YesuYius in eruption, with a good glass, and to 
buy at the shops in Naples every possible variety of Ye- 
suvian wares, is, to my thinking, far pleasanter and there- 
fore wiser for the unambitious traveller ; leaving the 
actual ascent for the geologist, the ennuy6, who is in search 
of a sensation, and the professional tourist who must 
"do" Yesuvius or make a sad hole in his narrative. The 
idea of Yesuvius is a great deal better than the thing 
itself. A safety-valve for the great central fiires is a stu- 
pendous affair ; but it is far grander at a distance than 
too near. The picture-makers are wise in giving "Ye- 
suvius as seen firom the Bay of Naples ;" the only tolerable 
views we have seen of the top are caricatures, showing 
the various distresses of ladies who heroically make the 
ascent." 

Tuesday afternoon we drove out to Pozzuoli, one of tlie 
pleasantest of the neighboring wonders ; Pozzuoli, the 
Puteoli mentioned in the Acts, and celebrated as having 
been the scene of the summer splendors of Augustus and 
other Roman Emperors. The drive to it is delicious, by 
the shores of the bay, with the high volcanic steeps of 
Olibano on the right, Hisenum and Procida before, and 
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the rooky island of Nisita on the left. After some miles 
of never to be forgotten beauty, we oame to Pozznoli, 
where the antiquities are of groat interest. The amphi- 
theatre is only one fourth less than the great Colosseum, 
and in wonderful preservation. The dens of the wild 
boasts are as fit for use as ever ; the complioated arches 
under ground as perfect as when Caligula looked upon 
them in his pride. The form is a beautiful long oval, and 
the arrangements of the arena differ somewhat from any 
amphitheatre we have seen. In the midst we met a pic- 
turesque group, consisting of an old priest with several 
attendants, and a woman from the Island of Frocida, in a 
very peculiar costume. "We were told that the women 
of that island dress on festa days in the Greek style, 
with jackets heavy with gold and silver, and other things 
equally peculiar. The costume of the pretty woman we 
saw was black and crimson, but arranged with remarka- 
ble taste. The priest tried to say some civil things to us 
in Italian, and when we inquired whether he could not 
speak French, which was more familiar to us, smiled and 
said that not having learned French in his youth, he was 
too old to attempt it now; adding that French was the 
language of the world. This seemed to touch the pride 
of an Italian who was with him, for he observed "When 
Fozzuoli was in its glory, in the days of Cioero, French 
was not the language of the world." By way of making 
ourselves interesting, we told the good old priest that it 
was but a few days since we had had the honor of speak- 
ing French with the Pope ; upon which he took off hia 
hat and uttered a sentence of congratulation. He wore 
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a splendid ring, and, our oioerone said, was a oanonioo, 
next in rank to a bishop. 

llie temple of Serapis is of such antiquity that it is said 
to have been restored 105 years before the Christian era. 
It was completely buried under cinders from Solfatara, 
and only e^diumed in 1760. It has been stript by the 
powers that be, of all its more precious treasures — ^the rich 
marbles, the statues and the vases which adorned it ; but 
enough of elegance, in form and material, remains to show 
what it must have been. The temple is very large, and 
besides its own peculiar and sacred area, it encloses a 
great number of brick edifices, placed at equal distleinces 
about it, for the use of those who came to try the hot 
baths under its auspices. These baths are still much 
used, and they are almost boiling hot, Solfatara being as 
generous in fuel as ever, though outwardly he makes but 
little show. 

The villa of Cicero is another object of interest to the 
visitor. It was here that the great orator built the por- 
tico which he called the academy, in honor of the Athenian 
one ; and he gave the preference to his villa at Puteoli, over 
the more fashionable retreats at Baise and Cumee, which 
on account of their sumptuousness, he called kingdoms, 
though they occupy but insignificant places upon the 
map. The villa of Cicero is however so ruined, that it 
derives its principal interest from association. 

The famous Grotto of Posilipo is neither more nor less 
than a tunnel through the solid rock, as complete a tho- 
roughfare as any street in New York ; very high, and 
perhaps wide enough for three carriages to pass abreast. 
The tomb of Virgil, with which we have been accustomed 
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to associate this grotto, is in reality far above it, on a hill; 
and the grotto, which we somehow expected to find sup- 
plied with stalactites, and a pool or two with pale nymphs 
reclining in marble silence aromid their brims, is a dusty 
road, lighted by a few lamps, where we met to-day a flock 
of goats, two men riding at once upon a poor little don- 
key, several groups of peasants returning from their work, 
and more Neapolitan carriages than we had patience to 
count. So we tore one leaf out of our book of romance, 
and therewith lost a pleasure. 

The tomb of Virgil, which stands, as we have said, on 
a hill not far from the grotto, has been stripped, like most 
of these monuments, of much of its ornament. It is a 
sort of tower with a square base, overgrown with creep- 
ing plants, and not more remarkable than many a name- 
less sepulchre we have seen by the way-side. It is said to 
have contained a sepulchral urn, but no traces of this now 
exist. But the tomb in its present state has been visited 
by Dante, Boccaccio and Petrarch, who delighted to offer 
their homage to the great master and it can never be an 
object of indifference while it bears his name. 

Wedxesday. — ^Went shopping; bought quantities of 
gloves, some corals and cameos, and some stnmg Cata- 
nian silk. We examined the splendid Turkish shop, but 
bought nothing, for the prices were enormous. Went to 
the Studj again, and spent two or three hours. We have 
been making inquiries about a steamer to Leghorn or 
Grenoa ; went on board one, the Capri, and ohose state- 
rooms, when we were informed that the King would 
probably put the boat under requisition to carry troops to 
Sicily, so that no places could be engaged until the pleas- 
ure of the government ¥ras known. 
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I am Burprised to find I can alroacly f^o about all day 
without remombering to look at VosuviuN, whioh in in 
m|j;ht all the timo. 

Wo wont in the afternoon to (kjXMHinonto, th« KinK'« 
surnmor palaoo, surely one of the lovollont N|M)tN on oarth'N 
boHom. It is situated on the very summit of the eleva- 
tion whioh overlooks Naples, the liay, the mountains,— 
including the three peaks of Vesuvius, — the fortresses 
whioh overhang the eity and those whieh defend the har- 
bor ; the islands in the distance and the Mmliterranean 
still beyond. The palace is vast in extent, and placed in 
the midst of a garden in the Rnglish style, which makes 
the most of the natural b<»auty of the |>osition. The inte- 
rior is both splendid and tasteful, but not being ricli in 
pictures or statuary, did not detain us long from the bal- 
eony, where we could never be satisfied with loriking. 
The billiard-room is immense and richly furnish«Ml ; the 
maces and cues being fimtasticttlly carvcul, and inlaid with 
ivory. One of the bedroorris is furnished with articles 
from China ; another in Indian lackered ware, etc. One 
room exhibits the presents sent by various crowned heads 
to the Queen and her family, some of them only pretty 
toys for chihlren, others rich and costly bijouterie, sets of 
Sevres china, and gold and silver ornaments, all alike 
locked in glass cases, shop-fashion. 

As we came down into the town again, through the 
Tobido, a violent shower came on— one of the lieaviest 
rains I ever saw, and we were obliged to seek such shelter 
as we could fmd. I was amused to see, as smm as it was 
over, people nmning with little wooden bridges, which 
they offered to the passers-by for crossing the torront-llko 
gutters which went roaring down the street fbr a whtto, 
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expecting a baioc' in return, like onr eroesing-sweepers. 
We went on the Chiaja, indesoribably lovely after the 
shower, whioh had been much needed. 



ENVIRONS OP NAPLES. 

Thursday, to Herculaweum.— We stopped on the way 
at a macaroni factory, where the people were very civil, 
and showed us the whole process, which is curious and 
pretty. We were as much amused as ever at the various 
aspects and occupations of the crowd by the way. I do 
not know how many stout fellows we saw fast asleep on 
the tops of low walls, or down in the sand under them, 
with hardly any clothes on. People seem to be indepen- 
dent of both covering and shelter in this climate, and to 
find something to eat without working for it. 

The entrance to the scavi at Herculaneum is through 
the dirtiest of domestic scenes, half under-ground, where 
a slattern mother presides over a household which only 
she and such as she could endure. Her son, a decently 
dressed young man, showed the way down into the excava- 
tions, and I thought rather blushed for the maternal nest, 
but perhaps that was only fancy. I went down the long 
flight of steps which leads to the Theatre, but remem- 
bering my ague, ran up again, as it was so excessively 
damp. Each member of the party carried a wax taper. 

I waited about twenty minutes in the domestic den, 
whoro children, chickens, oat, dog, vegetables, fish and 
dirt, were all in confused jumble, so that the only distin* 
guishable entity was the mistresSi who moved about amid 
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all this with a gracious cahnness quite enviable. After- 
wards we went by a narrow and very filthy lane to some oth- 
er excavations, which are like those of Pompei, open to the 
air and light. These are quite interesting, and we had a 
most zealous cicerone, who was not willing we should see 
less than everything. We plucked some roses, and ad- 
mired the fine rows of columns in perfect preservation, but 
did not stay long, for there is great sameness in these 
things. 

When we returned to Naples, we went to a shop 
near the Hotel do Russie, to see some models of the 
ruins of FsBstum, in wood, in terra cotta, in cork, and in 
rosso antico — very beautiful, but — ^very dear. That in 
rosso antico or dark red marble, beautifully wrought and 
polished, cost a thousand dollars— one in softer material 
three or four hundred. We bought some vases and other 
things in terra cotta, designed after the bronzes found 
in Pompei and Herculaneum. 

In the afternoon we set out a little earlier than usual 
to make time for seeing Baice, Cumee, Lake Avernus, eto. 
We expected our principal pleasure from the drive, for 
sueh a tour, on such a day, offers so much in the mere 
face of Nature, that the mind is filled rather with plea- 
sure than with curiosity. The sea was of a dazzling 
blue ; the rocky heights on our right, between which and 
the shore our route lay, shaded our path for mueh of the 
way ; the shore was all alive with people and children ; 
the far islands were hung with silver gauze, through 
which we could see their beautiful outlines and their 
softened greens ; the roeul of the most perfect smoothnessj 
and F. silent — it was too delicious ! 

The view presented as we advance, is one which can 
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never be forgotten. Cape Misenum is before us, stretching 
fiir out into the sea from the Elysian Fields, over which 
we can see the Island of Procida. At the east, the small 
fortified island of Nisida ; then BaiaB and her ruined tem- 
ples and castle ; nearer to us the heights of Solfatara ; 
and round all the beautiful sea, with boats and large ves- 
sels giving interest to its wide expanse — it is enough to 
make one forget everything but Rome — and home. 

In approaching Avernus we pass Monte Nuovo, a vol- 
canic hill which rose from the earth in a single night — 
a bare, brown-looking eminence, which looks as if it in- 
tended to sink back again in due time. The lake is full 
of interest, with the single drawback of an obstinate 
doubt whether this insignificant piece of water can indeed 
be that of whose depth and mysterious importance we 
have heard so much. It is surrounded by hiUs, verifying 
the proverb of easy descent ; and the verdure on all aides 
is so luxuriant and the place so quiet, that it would not 
require an Italian imagination to fancy it the portal to 
some unknown world. Here was placed Homer's city of 
the Cimmerians, and the fabled entrance of HeU. On 
one side are magnificent remains of a Temple of Proser- 
pine, who probably liked to have a summer residence thus 
near the borders of her own dominions. The people of 
the neighborhood still believe that no bird flies over this 
lake of enchantments, but all I can say is that I did not 
see any. 

The grotto of the Cumaean Sybil opens not far from the 
borders of the lake. We turned off to the left throng a 
thicket path, and came to a little cleared space at the mouth 
of the cave, where were guides waiting, with great toiohes, 
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six feet long, or so, made of pine, rosin, hemp, and other 
combustibles, which they lighted, and then went flaring 
in before us, scattering black, oily flakes on every side. 
After descending for some distance we reached a branch 
opening on the ri^t, which leads to the penetralia of the 
prophetess, and this path being covered with water to the 
depth of two or three feet, it is necessary for those who 
will try the spell to be carried in on men's shoulders. 
This we ladies declined, though we were politely urged to 
the exploit by our guides, who were most disinterestedly 
anxious that we should not return to our far homes with- 
out having seen all that is to be seen. 

The top of the cave being completely blackened with 
the smoke of torches, the adventurous portion of our party 
returned well smutched, and having seen just nothing but 
a cave half full of water. It is said that a subterranean 
passage extended quite through to Cumse, by which the 
emperors used to come privately for consultation with the 
Sybil — a tradition which it is quite as easy to believe as 
that the wise lady lived in this dripping den. When 
Eneas came hither for advice, perhaps the place was in 
habitable condition, being just over the infernal fires, which 
would naturally keep it dry, at least. 

"We came out upon Avernus again, well-pleased with 
our visit of exploration, though we had seen nothing ; for 
after all there is an unaccountable charm about these 
things. We drove around by the shore to the Baths of 
Nero, to which we ascended from the edge of the bay by 
a steep, rooky path. Here was another cave, large and 
high at the entrance, and branching off* in various direc- 
tions, no one of which branches one can follow far, on 
5* 
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aooonnt of the hot steam which fills them. I crept in, 
for cariosity^s sake, as far as I could, keeping my head 
near the ground, but penetrated but a few yards before I 
was obliged to retreat. A forlorn little old man, strif^ped 
to the waist, makes his wretched living by going in with 
^gs, and waiting till they are boiled— a feat which he 
performed less for our gratification than for his own, and 
came out with streams of perspiration coursing down his 
sallow breast and shoulders. I never saw a more disgust- 
ing sight, and the screaming whine with which he sought 
to enhance the price of the exploit was equally odious. 
But the whole thing was curious, and the interest is 
heightened by a secret something resembling fear, as aae 
meets the steam, and remembers that the fires which 
create it are sometimes rather fitful in their behavior. 

Further on, by the shore again, we came to the remains 
of Baise and many magnificent temples. How striking 
are these things, in contrast with the utter sdlitode and 
calm rural beauty of the scenes around ! What leesms 
of human nothingness does this unmoved aspect of Nature 
ofier, while we are examining the relics of the utmost 
efforts of pride and power at perpetuity of qdendor. 
This slender promontory, which looks as if the sea might 
wash over it, still beats off the great sea with its light, 
shifting sands ; but the palaces of the emperors are gone, 
so that few vestiges of their massive walls are to be traced 
by the curious antiquary. The peasants wade into the 
sea for scraps of mosaic, and pieces of marble pavement. 
Sometimes among these they find gems, cameos, seals, 
penates and sculptured firagments, which tliey sell to the 
traveller or send to the curiosity sbc^ of Naples— perhaps 
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bits of the house of Seneca, or intaglios once worn by Pe- 
tronius or Cicero. In truth we have ourselves bought a 
seal head of Cicero which is said to have been found here. 

The remains of temples along this shore are stupendous. 
From those of Proserpine and Mercury, on Avemus, out 
to the very point of Cape Misenum, the soil is loaded 
with their ruins, some of which preserve enough of their 
original grandeur to give us an idea of what the whole 
scene roust have been, when it was preferred to Rome by 
the masters of the world. The largest ruin still standing 
is that called the Temple of Venus, on the very edge of 
the sea — a circular, vaulted edifice of prodigious size, 
called by the stricter antiquarians a bath and not a tem- 
ple. Indeed all these ruins are by some concluded to be 
ThermsB — ^perhaps not vrithout some reason beyond their 
apparent design of construction; since those whose un- 
bounded love of pleasure led them to make of this penin- 
sula a City of Delight, were doubtless more likely to build 
luxurious baths, which included provision for all the 
amusements of the day, than temples of the gods in whom 
they had ceaused to believe, or whom if they still feared 
they would be desirous to forget. 

It was from Misenum that Pliny watched the eruption 
of Vesuvius which overwhelmed Pompei; and it was in 
hastening hence to Stabies, (CasteUamare,) to offer assis- 
tance, that he was himself overwhelmed and lost. Not 
far off was the villa of Marius, and also that of Cornelia, 
mother of the Grracchi, "who here received her friends 
and strangers,, and entertained them with accounts of the 
exploits of her illustrious father, and of her two sons Tibe- 
rius and Caius.'' What a good-natured age! Cornelia 
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would be voted a dreadful bore in these days, her senten- 
tious virtue to the contrary notwithstanding. Onoe these 
shores swarmed with the lo^^ions of Octavius and Antony, 
while the sea was covered, far as the eyo could reach, with 
the fleet of Sextus Pompey, with whom the great triumvirs 
concluded a treaty on board his ship. Here it was that 
a satellite whisj^ered to the naval commander — " Wouldst 
thou now be master of the universe ?" making a sign as 
of cutting the cables, and so carrying off the world's then 
masters. ^'Thou shouldst have done it without speak- 
ing!" was the reply. Roman virtue! 

We stopped at a sort of rustic inn for some Falemian, 
but it made us make faces. Surely nobody ever wrote 
sweet poetry under such sour inspiration. Two boys 
danced the tarantella, one of them a complete buffo by 
nature. Some peasants came home from their work with 
their tools on their shoulders, and some dark-eyed girls 
brought us pieces of marble and mosaic, all wet as if they 
had just come out of the sea. This is to bring out their 
oolors, and make them look polished and attractive. After 
one gets them home they look like fairy-gifks disenchanted. 
Avis au lecteuTj who will perhaps be tempted to buy, as 
we were. 

We went home by Posilipo for the last time ; gave the 
last baioc' to an old man with a monstrous tumor on his 
chest, who has always mot us at the entrance of the 
grotto; passed down the beautiful Chiaja, and waved our 
adieux to the Villa Reale, and began to feel that we 
might in time become attached to the environs of Naples, 
if not to the crowded, beggar-haunted city itself. Every 
day has improved our impressions of it, and I cannot doubt 
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that if we had not seen Rome first, we should have found 
Naples much more charming. 

Naples is a city of the imagination quite as much as 
Rome, though in a different way. Our idea of Rome 
brings with it all that is splendid, classical, dignified and 
powerful in ancient history ; that of Naples the grace, 
beauty, gaiety, insouciance^ versatility and indolence; love 
of pleasure and subjection to superstition, characteristic 
of modern Italy. If Rome would be like a mausoleum 
after Naples, Naples is a puppet-show after Rome. Na- 
ples should be sketched in gamboge and vermilion ; Rome 
in sepia or Indian ink. Rome sits like an uncrowned 
queen, majestic in the drapery which veils her repose ; 
Naples like a dancing girl, with castanets or tambourine, 
a scarlet kerchief wreathed in her dark locks, through the 
luxuriant braids of which gleams a silver dagger. Sun- 
shine seems rather impertinent at Rome ; Naples is 
nothing without it. In Rome you think of St. Peter's ; 
in Naples of the San Carlo. The very atmosphere is diffe- 
rent ; for in Rome narrow streets and tall churches make 
a perpetual shadow, while at Naples all is glare, so that 
even the smoke of Vesuvius when it beats down into the 
streets, scarcely tempers the blinding light. It would cer- 
tainly be wise to see Naples first. Its very picturesqueness 
seems childish after the grandeur of Rome. The proverb 
says, " See Naples and die" ; we are disposed to manufac- 
ture another—** See Rome and live." 

But take Naples as it is, and for what it is, and it is 
full of beauty. In Genoa only, of all the cities we have 
yet seen in Europe, there are pictures painted in fresco on 
the outsides of the houses ; in Naples tableaux vivants al 
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fresco are in every street, — groups which would make 
the painter's fortune who could transfer them faithfully to 
canvas. The taste which marks the costume, the atti- 
tudes, the step, the voice, the language, of the Neapoli- 
tan girl or boy of the lowest ranks, is the evident result of 
ages of civilization and refinement, of the presence of 
classical statuary, and a constant fieumiliarity with ex- 
quisite natural scenery. The most ordinary talk is a sort 
of musical chaunt ; the coarsest dress a drapery rather 
than a mere covering — ^which last it is not always. A 
great country boy passed us this morning with literally 
nothing on but a pair of short linen dravrers ; but his hat, 
which he had slung over one shoulder by a string, had a 
knot of gay colored worsted in it ; and the bladL cherries 
which he was offering for sale were tied in bundles, with 
vine leaves intermixed, so artfully, that we took them ton 
grapes ; and these were piled in a flat basket which he 
balanced on his head with a '^ grace beyond the reach of 
art.'' A more beautiful figure we have not seen anywhere. 
The young girls are very coarse and brown when you 
come to examine them closely ; but seen firom a little dis* 
tance, and when they are in full action, and unoonsaioos 
of observation, they are charming. The eamestneaa of 
the Italians is very picturesque; it gives them individa- 
ality, and throws a freedom into their movements, which 
our people at home will never possess while the apfnoba^ 
tion of others is so much an object with them. Every 
body lives in the street here, — in July, at least ; and bu- 
siness and pleasure, bargaining and condolence, conversa* 
tion and quarreling, go on as coolly, without the least 
referenoe to the passers-by, as if shielded by walls and 
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jalousies. This habit makes piotures of oourse ; and they 
are pictures as different from those whioh the streets of 
New York can furnish, as the drapery of a Roman statae 
is different from that of a modern hero in cocked hat and 
epaulettes. 

The swarm of life is incredible. Naples is said to con- 
tain four hundred and fifty thousand inhabitants, and one 
can well believe it, though the houses do not strike you 
as capable of holding more than half that number. But 
in the streets you can think of nothing but a disturbed 
ant-hill. A less good-natured and social crowd would 
certainly get into fights twenty times a day, from the 
mere annoyance of elbowing. It would seem that all 
buying and selling must be transacted in the street. 
Wares of all sorts are either spread upon the pavement, 
or arranged on low temporary stands, that look as if a 
breeze would blow them over. Yesterday we saw what 
seemed quite a respectable collection of new books, expos- 
ed for sale after the first mentioned fashion. The owner 
stood by, looking for customers with eager eye, but none 
came while we staid. Hard by was a stand of hosiery, 
and next to that a fruit stall — ^1 in the open street, and 
indeed in the carriage way, for there are no side-walks, 
and therefore the lines are not very accurately defined. 
Cooking goes on in the street with great vigor ; it would 
seem that there need be few kitchens in Naples besides 
these, whioh require no expense in building, but consist 
of an awning and a furnace of charcoal. Fish, flesh and 
fowl ; macaroni, tomatoes, fritters, — ^may be had at any 
moment, fiery hot, and looking eatable, at least. The 
variety of fish is very great, and among the shell fish are 
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several kinds quite new to ns. A large part of the popa* 
lation would seem to be employed in fishing, for the 
shores of the bay are every where lined with seines, fish- 
ing tackle, and boats, not to speak of the amphibious men 
and boys who live among them, and who spend at least 
half their time in the water, till their skins are of con- 
siderably darker red than those of our Indians. 

It is in the environs of Naples, that we must look for ob- 
jects of peculiar interest. Pompei, Herculaneum, Vesu- 
vius, Capri, Pozzuoli, Solfatara, Cumse and several beau- 
tiful towns on the borders of the bay, afford excursions 
more or less interesting. The climate is so delightful that 
to be out of doors is of itself a pleasure. The heat of the 
sun, even in July, is so tempered by the sea-breeze that 
it presents no obstacle to the sight-seer except during 
the middle hours of the day. From eleven or twelve till 
four or five, it is pleasanter to sit in a cool, stone-walled 
and stone-floored parlor, looking upon the bay, enjoying 
the breeze through the green blinds and watching the bi- 
zarre doings of the active creatures in the street below. 
But all the rest of the long day — ^which begins, with the 
prudent and industrious traveller, at five in the morning, — 
may be used in exploring, since the churcheS| of which 
there are three hundred in Naples, are open from the ear- 
liest hours of the morning, and may thus be viewed while 
other places of interest are closed. Many of these churches 
are well worth examining ; but they are so amply describ- 
ed in the guide-books, that our private opinion of their 
merits need not occupy the time of the reader. 

Friday Morning, July 14. — ^We have been uncertain 
until the last moment, about the steamer, but this mom- 
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ing find that the king does want tho Capri for his warlike 
capers, and that our only present resource is the French 
government steamer from Malta, the Sesostris, which is 
to sail some time to-day. So we have been packing, and 
F. has done the usual amount of worrying about the 
passports, and the little, forlorn Italian modiste has 
brought my dress at the very last moment, and we have 
taken our leave of the Hotel de Russie, and its gentlemanly 
maitre cPhotelj and accommodating waiters, (not to speak 
of the pursy landlord,) with many assurances that we 
are ^^ bten content, ^^ and sundry promises that we will 
recommend their house to our friends — ^which we shall be 
sure to do if the world ever travels any more in Italy after 
this year, for we have been exceedingly well served. 

We went on board a small boat at the nearest stairs, 
almost opposite our Hotel, and were rowed completely 
across the bay, dodging in and out among the innumera- 
ble boats and ships that cover it, to the Health office. 
There we lay waiting for some time, much amused with 
the gay picture, while F. went into the office to settle the 
point, whatever it may have been. I felt very willing to 
leave at le&ust the ague behind me. A girl came to the 
water and filled a small cask, which, when she had done, 
she found it impossible to raise it to her head, where she 
had placed the usual small ring cushion to receive it. 
Every body on the quay seemed quite too busy to help 
her, and after sundry efforts she was about to give it up 
in despair, when an old man lent a hand, as the sailors 
say, and hoisted the heavy burthen to her cushion, after 
which she walked off in great state, with her hands at 
liberty. This carrying of burthens on the head gives a 
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lazy, graoefal air to the ocmimim people, and no doobt 
helpB their manner of walking, which is very stately 
when it is not frolicsome. Near us was a man raking 
for shell-fish, and all about were small boats like oar own, 
with awnings, in which peq>le were rowed about on their 
various errands of business or pleasure. At length P. re- 
appeared, Hon Dieu-ing and Sacre-ing a son ordinaire^ 
and we were rowed to the steamer. 

We found two Russian ladies in the cabin, mother and 
daughter — ^the latter full six feet high, and very dark — 
complete Calmuck. They had a courier with them, who 
performed the offices of ladies' maid, packing and un- 
packing their clothes, etc. They were quite a study, for 
they had the air of princesses, at least. (N. B. All trar- 
elling Russians are princes.) The stewardess was a good 
natured French woman, and gave us comfortaUe berthsL 
Afterwards the cabin was paved with ladies, and we were 
right glad that we had each a window by which to 
breathe. 

The steamer was long in starting ; waiting for some- 
body. At last we got off, and the afternoon was beyond 
description lovely. We took many a last lodL at flie 
Bay; at Vesuvius— which was sending up the clearest 
white spiral of smoke against the blue heaven ; at Capri ; 
at Hisenum as we rounded it ; at the Eljrsian fields — 
Procida — Ischia. Ah ! lovely land — ^too sweet to know 
and leave, — ^yet who would not have known thee ? 

Saturday Horning. — The Sesostris seems but a moder- 
ate sailer. We are off Civita Vecchia ; the Russian ladies 
and their trowsered maid go ashore ; more Russian ladies 
— a real princess this time— travelling alone, came m 
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board, and many other persons fresh from Rome. An 
English lady and gentleman with an elegant travelling 
carriage— the gentleman either insane or idiotic, and the 
lady ill and most miserable. If ever eyes were tear-worn 
they were that poor sonPs. We pitied them frora our 
very hearts; they seemed mild and kind, but so wretched. 

Our passengers are from all quarters. There is a Q-reek 
priest, with crimson turban and long robe of dark cloth 
with abroad girdle; several Catholic priests from Rome, 
and two Franciscans; soldiers, artists, Jews — picturesque 
materials for deck-groups. The captain of the steamer 
takes very little notice of the passengers; he wears a uni- 
form, being in government service and carrying the mail ; 
and his air is at least insolent enough for his position. 
The table is excellent— eerved in the successive style, so 
that dinner is a long operation. Afterwards anybody 
has coffee or tea who chooses to order it. 

We enjoy the deck, exceedingly ; the weather is so per- 
fectly delicious, and we are in fiill sight of the varied and 
beautiful shore all the time, and passing many islands. 
To-day being the expiration of the week from my first 
ague fit, I have had a slight chill and some rather uncom- 
fortable hours, but it was only a shadow of the odious 
reality. 

Sunday Morning, July 16. — Off Leghorn. We had 
thought of going ashore to breakfast, but the sun was 
very hot, and we lay off for an hour, so that it would 
have been late. Besides this, when we came on deck, 
we found a young artist who had come on board at Civita 
Vecchia, in what seemed a fainting-fit, but which proved 
but too surely to be the death-pangs. He was a con- 
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somptiye person, had been eating rather impmdentlj, 
and had afterwards gone to sleep in one of those suffo- 
cating state-rooms below, where he was found in the 
morning in a state of insensibility. He sat upright on 
one of the settees, his eyes half closed — his face deathly, 
and streams of perspiration coursing down it, firom the 
labor with which he drew his breath. A person whom 
we took for the ship's doctor occasionally offered a bottle 
of salts, and at each ear was a priest — ^the Greek 'on one 
side, the Romish on the other, whispering — ^words of ex- 
hortation or consolation, I suppose. But nothing was 
done to save his life. The captain took no more notice 
of him than he would have done of a dog ; and indeed 
the dying man's dog was the only creature that seemed 
deeply concerned. Perhaps the case was evidently hope- 
less to those who understood it, but to us spectators the 
coolness of those about him was most trying. The poor 
man was able to hold himself upright; had his senses, 
evidently, and seemed in a condition to have admitted of 
some attempt at remedy. At least we felt that at home 
we should have thought so. 

The first symptom of interest in the captain was a de- 
sire to put the dying man ashore, lest the vessel and all 
on board should be subjected to twenty days' quarantine, 
in case he should breathe his last on board. So Ihe boat 
was lowered, and the poor dying creature lifted down to 
it — a most distressing sight. I saw him, as they placed 
his head too low, catch at the seat and raise himself, and 
I had the satisfaction of throwing down another pillow. 
They rowed to the shore, — ^to the hospital — and the poor 
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artist was dead in a half an hour. He left a wife and 
child in Milan, to whom he was going home after a two 
years' absence. The Roman priest never left him while 
he lived, and when he came back to the ship, he brought 
the little dog with him. 

We lay off Leghorn from seven in the morning until 
five in the afternoon, a weary while to me, for I did not 
feel able to go ashore in the heat of the sun. Many of 
the people from the shore came on board to look at the 
vessel, as a sort of curiosity ; and as their explorations 
were very thorough, I had but little undisturbed time for 
rest or reading. Host of our passengers leave us here. 
We are to be in Genoa in the morning. 

Genoa, July 17. — Our poor femme de chambre on board 
the steamer, who was a most obliging creature, com- 
plained most bitterly that of all the ladies who left the 
steamer at Leghorn, not one gave her a sous. When we 
were coming away, the head- waiter tried to prevent our 
giving her anything, saying that whatever was given by 
the passengers was put into a common fund and divided 
among all the servants. But as there were several to 
whom we owed no personal civility, and we had a general 
impression that the men in such cases, as in most others, 
are apt to get the lion's share, we chose to follo\^ our own 
leadings and give the stewardess a separate gratuity — 
with which she was somewhat consoled. These things 
do not appear to be very well managed. 

We came to the Croce di Malta, for the sake of being 
with some American fellow-travellers ; but we should 
have much preferred our pleasant Hotel Feder ; besides 
that we make it a rule always to go again where we 
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have onoo been well-served. No pleasanter Hotel than 
the Feder can be found, and while it is nnder the same 
management we shall always make it a point to send our 
friends there. 

After a very good breakfast we set about making up 
packages of letters and journals to send on towards home 
by the Sesostris, which goes directly to Marseilles, from 
which place our missives will be forwarded with all speed to 
London. We feel quite near home, at the thought that 
our letters will so soon be aboard of a Liverpool steamer, 
and roach New York in a few days afterwards. Our 
friends proceed to Milan in their own oarriagei while we 
take the malie-poste. 



MILAN. 

We were eighteen hours in the Diligenoe, and the road 
was dusty and not very interesting. Our company oon- 
sisted of a youthful and rather pretty dame going to her 
husband at Lodi— dressed a Pltalien, with short sleeves and 
bracelets, and no shawl ; three young men very polite and 
attentive, and a very civil and obliging conductor. The 
young wife was modest and well-behaved, though there 
was a sort of unaffected, innocent freedom in her man- 
nors, which could hardly be judged safe under the oiroom* 
stances. We rode all night, and in the morning, at Pavia, 
were met by a friend of the husband's, who had been de- 
puted to meet the young lady, her natural protector not 
being able to leave his post. This person, a young mar- 
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lied man, whoM wife was the intimate friend of our fair 
companion, rallied the latter unmeroifully, on having 
oome in pursuit of her husband— on having disappointed 
him several times when he expected her-*«to., all which 
she bore with wonderful good humor and self-possession, 
though the fellow was a perfect frtijfb, and kept every 
body screaming with laughter at his fun, all which was 
delivered with a face of the most immovable gravity. 

We ought to have been provided with credentials for 
seeing the celebrated monastery called the (3ertosa, near 
Pavia, but having neglected this, we were obliged vexa- 
tiously to pass it by unvisited. It lay uninhabited and 
neglected for some years, but was again oi)ened by au- 
thority in 1843, and is now subjected to ))artial innpec- 
tion which it well rewards by its ancient and curious 
splendors. It was built by one of the fierce and cruel 
Visconti, upon the scene of whose bloody reign we now 
enter. 

Pavia interested us, of course, but we could not stop 
to explore its antique towers and rich Duomo, where they 
keep the lance of Orlando, the famous Paladin,— a great 
shaft like a mast. Buch relics remind me of the offer to 
exhibit the dagger which Macbeth thought he saw ; a vial 
of the milk of human kindness, etc. There is however 
more of reality in the possession of the body of St. Au- 
gustine which lies here, in a magnificent four-story tomb. 
The women of Pavia wear a black silk veil or scarf drawn 
round the face and crossed over the breast, as those of 
Genoa wear the white one. The covered bridge over the 
Tioino is their fashionable promenade. 

Milan, though a walled city, has a summer-like aspect^ 
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and looks like the abode of a pleasure-loving community — 
as I suppose it is. It possesses the most beautiful boole- 
yards, now in all their luxuriance ; and the verdure in 
gardens, meadows and public walks, is I think the richest 
I ever saw. Such moist and full vegetation in July has 
even an unwholesome look, though it is too lovely to sug- 
gest such a thought. The city is seven miles about, and 
contains some hundred and fifty thousand inhabitants. 
No inland town could be more beautiful ; its site is about 
four hundred feet above the level of the sea. 

We entered by the Porta Ticinese — ^the same by whieh 
Napoleon entered after the battle of Marengo. Our des- 
tination was the Albergo Reale, an excellent house, where 
we have the best service, and an elegant table d^hote. 
The master of the house, Sr. Broschetti, has a picture 
gallery which contains some fine specimens, but above all 
the David of Guide, than which we have seen nothing 
finer by that master. It is a most delicious picture, and 
will doubtless find its way into the collection of some rich 
Englishman, for whom it is kept in reserve. Lord Ward 
seems to be the great English lover and patron of art, 
just now. We hear of him everywhere, and he is talked 
of as having some idea of purchasing this sfdendid Guide. 

After we had breakfasted, napped, dressed and dined, 
we went to the Duomo— that unique and splendid edifice 
which some one thinks to have been suggested by the 
Alps with their snow-covered pinnacles, an idea at once 
natural and ingenious. The whole building bristles with 
pinnacles, or aiguilles^ as they are called, and the fiEtfada 
is nearly pyramidal in shape, like the pictures of ice-bergs. 
This front was finished under the auspices of Napdeon, 
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whose taste led him to do muoh to beautify beautifal 
Milan. The Yisoonti who endowed the cathedral, gave a 
marble-quarry for its building ; and one is almost dis- 
posed to think it has all been used. The number of stat- 
' ues already on the ohuroh is incredible, so it is hardly 
worthwhile to talk of the number required for its com- 
pletion. The interior has some windows which cannot be 
surpassed for richness of coloring. The light that struggles 
through them is like that of our own autumn woods, and 
fills the church with a perpetual sunset glory. Is it not 
passing strange that the ceiling of a cathedral like this, 
should be painted in tricky fresco to imitate carving in 
wood ? Service is performed here after the Greek ritual, 
with no music but that of the organ. Behind the high 
altar is the wonderful and very disgusting '^ flayed statue'' 
•^calle^St. Bartholomew. "^ 

B^ath is the chapel of St. Carlo Borromeo, the gold 
and: silver wonders of which have already been described, 
so ihat one knows them almost as well by the imagina- 
tion as by the eye. They are tarnished, and se^m to ask 
the whiting powder of the good housewife. The process of 
cleaning has been commenced, and the specimen makes 
one long to see it finished. The sight would in that case 
be a really splendid one. The countenance of the saint, 
mummied as it is, retains the characteristic outlines 
with which we are all familiar in his portraits; but 
I think a true respect would induce a veil. San Carlo 
was too good to be made a money-show of, in this his mor- 
tal humiliation. But perhaps it is thought that his motto 
— 4 tt m i li t a e — ^which is repeated everywhere about his 
tomb, in gold and silver and embroidery— j^^ifi^* ^^^* 
VOL. n. 6 
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expoeare of his defaced remains. But how the feelings re- 
ooil from the thought of a like liberty taken with one's 
self ! After the cathedral, we spent some deli^tfol hours 
in driving about the town. 

Whatever may be the traveller's resolutions against 
climbing to the clouds for the sake of obtaining a birds- 
eye view of an indefinite expanse of country, he must 
make an exception in favor of the ascent of this cathedral, 
which offers, on its own roof, a prospect worthy of a £Eir 
greater toil. We rose early on our second day, in order to 
enjoy this at leisure ; and, with our American friends, 
found ourselves ascending the turret stairs at six o'clock. 
We had admired the exquisite finish of the thousands of 
statues— of the delicate pinnacles, of the flying buttresses, 
and their '^ flamboyant^' decorations, and reached the bel- 
firy, where a telescope oflers inflamed eyes, and a view of 
a very extensive prospect. Just as we had begun to en- 
joy these, the clouds, which had been having mass-meet- 
ings among themselves for some time, made an over* 
whelming demonstration, which made us glad to have 
any kind of roof over our heads, and rather sorry that the 
belfry had not been enclosed with glass, like our piazsas 
at home. Such sheets of water as fell for awhile, we 
have seen but once since we left home-— one afternoon at 
Naples. In the midst of all this, one of the huge belli 
began to ring for a funeral, and so unexpectedly, that I 
came very near receiving my quietus firom the clapper. 
Here we were— not the " Man in the Belfry," but the 
men and women in the belfry, frightened, stunned, wea- 
ried to death with the din, from which we could only 
escape at the expense of a soaking, for we had oome 
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through acres of out-doors to get at this one sheltered 
spot. The gentlemen adventurously ventured over the 
floated leads to the grand pinnacle, or fleche, to get a 
taller look, leaving us to the delectable society of F., who 
now, as in all cases when any difficulty arises, wore an in- 
jured and offended air, and appeared to feel himself quite 
an aggrieved person ; thus cunningly, and with courier 
instinct, forestalling any remarks we might have been 
disposed to make upon his utter inefficiency in providing 
against accidents, or applying remedies when they hap- 
pened. 

It was our duty to see, from this same dripping belfry, 
the Appenines — ^Mt. Cenis — San Prime, on the Lago di 
Como— St. G-othard— the Simplon — ^Monte Rosa — ^the 
plain of the Po, and its cities of Lodi, etc., and I dare 
say we did see them, and many other things, but to me 
I confess the view was but little edifying. The moun- 
tains were clouds, and the clouds were mountains ; and I 
saw nothing at a distance half so attractive as the city of 
Milan, with its multitude of domes and campanili, which 
lay spread at my feet, with the rain shining like silver on 
the roofs, and in the streets which diverge from the Duomo ; 
the long, stately funeral for which the bell was tolling, 
winding down the Borgo di Porta Orientale, to the ceme- 
tery beyond the walls ; and the endless rows of trees, and 
the wide-expanded and lovely gardens, all freshened by 
the grateful shower. 

After breakfast to the Brera, a splendid building, 
which we enter by a wide court surrounded with grand 
coupled columns of red granite from the Lago Maggiore. 
This contains a library of ei^ty thousand volumes, and 
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the national gallery of piotareny or Pinaooteoa, whioh 
boasts one of Raphael's most oharming pictures, although 
painted in his twenty-first year. It is called Lo SposO' 
lizio^ or the Marriage of the Virgin. It is in the Pe- 
rugino manner — symmetrical, delicate, almost stiff; bat 
how sweet and gracious — how heavenly pure, the faces 
and forms — ^the expression and character of the whole ! 
There is an unfinished picture of Leonardo da Vinci, 
which is a study for artists, and which, like the half- 
made statue left by Michael Angelo, make us feel near 
the artist — as if we were with him in his studio. We 
were not particularly interested in this gallery— ^partly, 
perhaps, because our powers of admiration are a little 
jaded after Rome and Naples ; partly because the pictures 
are badly arranged and not very well lighted. We had 
not time to examine the library, but we saw some very 
curious manuscripts. 

The Ambrosian Library has also its gallery of paint- 
ings, among which are many most interesting portraits ; 
but its especial treasure in this way b the grand cartoon 
of Raphael for his fresco painting of the Schod of Athens, 
in the Vatican. Several studies of Michael Angelo tan his 
fresco of the Last Judgment, and some portraits by Le- 
onardo da Vinci are also among the inestimablee. But 
the collection of manuscripts in the library interested m 
more than these — a Virgil, copied and annotated by Pe- 
trarch ; a Josephus, upon papyrus ; an illuminated Homer 
of the fourth century ; Livy, translated into Italian by 
Boccaccio, etc. — there are five or six thousand in all. 

Several rooms are occupied by gilt bronzes and other 
works of art, of modern manufacture— -specimens of the 
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arts and manufaotures of Milan. Here the custode was 
so busy putting up cartridges to be used against the Aus- 
trians, that he oould hardly spare us any attention. He 
told us the young ladies of the oity were equally busy in 
preparing lint and bandages. All Milan seems in most 
military mood ; drills going on in the streets, and all ages 
sporting tri-colored oookades and other warlike symbols. 
We afterwards visited several churches, which are quite 
different from any we have yet seen, and of very beauti- 
ful forms. They are built of moulded brick, with orna- 
ments of terra-cotta. I could gladly have spent a month 
in studying them. 

The Church of Santa Maria delle Grazie boasts a mirac- 
ulous image of the Virgin ; but connoisseurs are much 
more tempted to worship the miraculously excellent Cen- 
acoloj or Last Supper, of Leonardo da Vinci, which dig- 
nifies the end wall of the refectory of the Dominican con- 
vent adjoining. Of course nobody but a connoisseur should 
speak of this picture, which is grievously disfigured by 
time and damp, war and restorations, but which has " not 
yet lost all his original nobleness," even to the unprac- 
tised eye. We went through a stable to find it — a more 
appropriate vestibule than might appear at first thought. 
The painter is said to have employed sixteen years upon 
the work; but unhappily he tried an experiment with 
regard to his colors, which has resulted disastrously for 
the permanence of the painting. It is usually called a 
fresco, but was in truth painted in oils on a prepared 
ground. 

Thursday, July 20. — ^Went shopping after breakfast, 
and were much amused with the shops and the crowd. 
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The variety of confectionery toys is wcmderfiil, and the 
forms and devices are fall of elegance and taste, as well as 
of quaintness and bizarrerie^ and some amusing symp- 
toms of the war-spirit, such as bonbons put np in the 
shape of military caps, cartouches, canmxi, drums, etc. 
The streets were thronged, and we could have amused 
ourselves very well without entering any door. After we 
had lounged about for two hours on foot, we went to see 
the Champ de Mars, the Triumphal Arch and the Arena, 
—all mementoes of French occupation and in truly 
French taste. The Arch is of white marble, and sur- 
mounted by a triumphal car with six horses, and a crowd 
of statuary beside. Large bas-reliefs adorn the sides, and 
the whole has rather a majestic effect, but is jumbled in 
details, trying to express too much. 

The Arena is an oval Amphitheatre of large dimanaimis, 
capable of holding 30,000 spectators, and of being flooded, 
for naumachia or sham sea-fights. There was <»ioe a 
regatta there, in presence of Napoleon, and the plaoe is 
much used for public exhibitions and amusements. It is 
Paris, all over ; I could hardly believe we were still in 
Italy. But the drive is beautiful, and the Plaoe d' Annes 
all alive with lines of young men under drill, pr^Muring to 
give the Austrians a warm reoepti(HL* 

We had much debate as to our best mode of convey- 
ance to Chiavenna, the Lake of Como lying on our way, 
and tempting us to at least a short visit. But the necessity 
for renouncing determined us at last ; and we decided 
upon the Diligence, as the most expeditious mode of 

* It WM hard for as to believe, only a fortnight after, that notwithstand- 
ing all thia bravado, Milan anrrMidflvadto Radelaky wiUMMKatrikingablow. 
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reaohing Switzerland, where we had determined to spend 
a month. So we onoe more bestowed ourselves in the 
interior — ^for the coupes hereabout afford seats for only 
two passengers— and jogged along at a moderate paoe 
over a rather uninteresting road for some twenty miles or 
so, the way being bordered with walls and enclosures, so 
that we saw but little. Our companions were a good 
lady with a goitre, and her oousin with two ; very polite 
and kindly persons, with whom we amused ourselves a 
good deal, by trying to talk to them in Italian, as they 
oould speak little French. I think one would soon get 
the fireedom of the tongue if such necessity arose often ; 
but almost everybody speaks French, so that our Italian 
does not often get an airing. 

The night was fitful and somewhat rainy ; but about 
midnight, just as we were passing Lake Como, the moon 
broke forth with great brilliancy, and I think I never 
saw anything lovelier than some glimpses which her 
light, occasionally obscured by heavy clouds, gave us of 
the lake and the surrounding scenery. When we saw 
how beautiful it was, we regretted sadly that we had not 
made a point of Como ; but I am not sure that the most 
deliberate daylight view would have left a more enduring 
impression on my mind than did those moonlight effects 
amid the deep shadows of the clouds and the mountains. 
On the borders of the lake, the road is carried through 
no less than eleven tunnels, of different lengths, cut out 
of the solid rock — (I did not count tjiem) — making a 
prodigious noise as the Diligence rattled through. I 
never slept a moment, but saw every change from black- 
est midnight to grey mom and splendid jsunrise ; for wo 
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had entered the Alps, and their grandeur grew upon me 
every instant.* 

Friday, July 20. — This day we have crossed the Alps 
by the Spliigen, the pass celebrated as having proved 
fatal to so many Frenoh troops under Marshal Maodonald, 
in 1800. Traces of the avalanches which engulphed 
whole ranks still scar the sides of the mountain, though 
the new road and its defences now relieve the traveller of 
apprehension, except at certain seasoncr. In bad winters 
the Spliigen is still a dangerous pass ; but it is traversed 
at all seasons. It is esteemed by many, perhaps most 
travellers, as the most interesting of all the Alpine gorges. 
Chiavenna, with which the pass opens on the Milan side, 
is a good introduction to its sublime characteristics. This 
old town is placed in the very heart of a oongregation of 
peaks, and tiie houses, strong and rough, look as if they 
had grown out of the mountains, in the course of ages, a 
natural product of the stony soil. It mi^t seem ungra- 
cious to say that the people correspond in appearance, bat 
really they are but rough carving. Our Diligence com- 
pany had been increased during the night by the aooessioii 
of an officer fresh frt)m the army now on the Stelvio, 
coming home to Chiavenna on a visit, and a young man 
his companion, the son of one of the rich men of the 
mountain city,— invalided by means of wounds or expo- 
sure to the intense cold of the Alps, — going to his mother 
to be nursed well again. The officer was big and burly, 

* After having travelled and rested for weeks among the Alpt« I ttUl 
feel that I never received a more striking and exciting impression of their 
grandeur, than on this morning, when I watched them by the uncertain 
and growing light 
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with hair and beanl like Gh>liah, and a complexion that 
seemed to tell tales of many a oold night watch, and per- 
haps many a carouse, too ; but withal a good, honest fel- 
low, clear of all suspicion of a touch of the sentimental. 
A man coming into the mountains, firesh from the army 
of liberty, is a hero of course. All were anxious to hear 
directly from the little band who were lying encamped on 
the very t(q>most ridge of the ever-snowy Stelvio, facing 
a large detachment of Austrians who occupied an equally 
trjring positicm on the opposite mountain. Had they 
fought ? Yes, yes-HBCveral times ; only on Monday nine 
Milanese of the patriots were killed, and an indefinite 
number of Austrians. Did they keep that terrible post, 
and intend to keep it ? Siouro ! night and day, though 
the suffering was terrible ; for cloaks and blankets were 
of little avail. Had he (the hero) actually been in bat- 
tle ? He only laughed a scomfrd laugh, which spoke of 
carnage as a familiar thing. Had the young man fought? 
He had killed two Austrians with the very musket he 
had with him. And so ran our questions, the G-oliah 
making every effort to become a perfect polyglot, in order 
to satisfy the curiosity of people who spoke three or four 
different languages at least. This enthusiasm enabled 
him to supply all deficiencies by unmistakable gestures 
of great vigor. He rolled up his eyes — he made a whist- 
ling noise of contempt — ^he slapped his sword, though it 
stood peaceably by his side ; he whirled his hand spirally 
upward to give us an idea of the sudden dispersion of the 
enemy. On the whole he interested us a good deal, and 
as he wore a great gold ring on his left hand, I was se- 
cretly weaving a pretty little romance for him. Here 
6« 
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was, ^' the soldier tir'd of war's alarms" — retnmii^ to his 
beloved Chiavenna, to the tune of on peut-on etre mieox 
qa'au sein de sa famille ?" He would soon hear his own 
mountain goats bleating aloft, and swear fondly ^' from 
his wife and his weeping friends never to part" In the 
midst of all this, some matter of faot person was incon- 
siderate enough to ask him if he was married. O die 
disdainful, batohelor laugh with which he answered, 
^' No, indeed ! I am solus ! I carry the key of my 
house in my pocket," — and the wretch slapped his pocket 
exultingly. How we detested him ! His patriotic senti- 
ments all fell dead after that. In vain he boasted that 
Chiavenna had furnished two hundred and twenty volun- 
teers to the war, all now in actual service. In vain he 
declared that Italy had but one heart, of which Carlo Al- 
^berto kept the key. He was but a conuncm-plaoe fellow 
after all. There was no poetry in him. K he fought 
bravely, it was only for his pipe and his stove, and we 
would none of him. The young man, on whose diin the 
down was still fresh, and who looked sick and pale, took 
his place in our estimation, and we plied him with ques- 
tions, which he answered half reluctantly, and with a 
modest blush. At last some one asked what he tiiought 
of Pio None. '^ Pio Nono e poltrone!" said the fledgling, 
with such emphasis that we hardly knew him. Here 
was another pretty fall ! Pio Nono ! our hero, whose 
name is written upon every wall between the Spliigen 
and Sicily, with the magic ^, which we have learned to 
know stands for Yiva ! or with some splendid epiUiet 
which needs no explanation — ^Pio None, the jest of tiliia 
saucy boy ! and all because the good Pope says the Ans- 
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trians are his children as well as the Italians, and that 
he cannot, as their father in Christ, make war against 
them. It was too bad, and we gave up the pale boy, too, 
though reluctantly, for he had told us that he had a 
mother and sisters. 

We entered Chiavenna rery early in the morning, so 
we did not see any fair face at a window looking for the 
return of the wanderer. The only people we saw were 
sleepy looking men, or old women with very ugly head- 
dresses, drawing water at the fountains, or twirling the 
spindle at the door. The Hotel Conradi, at which we 
obtained an excellent dejeuner a la fourchette, looked 
more agreeable to us than any other house in the town, 
though we remembered that two hundred and twenty citi- 
zens had left; their homes to join the army of liberty. 
We remembered, too, the honor in which we had been 
taught to hold our revolutionary fieithers, and that these 
men were earning in the same way the respect of future 
generations. Unfortunately the world sees only success. 
If the Italian patriot movement should succeed, those who 
have left all for freedom will have due honor ; if not, their 
names will be "writ in water." With this moral refleo- 
tion we took our leave of Chiavenna. 

We soon became sensible that we were actually enter- 
ing the pass of the Spliigen. Our postillion had an aU- 
day air, and let his six horses know that they need be in 
no hurry. The road ascended gradually but constantly, 
returning upon itself very often by means of those zig- 
zags which render the steepest mountains accessible, so 
that we had ample time to contemplate again and again 
apy point that pleased us particularly. For a few miles 
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there was here and there a house, desolate and roughs- 
children with dirty faces running ont to beg, or miserable 
women working like beasts of the field. The valley be- 
low was full of fragments of rooks, brought down by 
storms and avalanohos, and some fine old chestnuts there 
seemed as if they had lost themselves. At the village of 
Bt. Giacomo is a church and its campanile, prettily nestling 
between the mountains, hardly larger than a stork's nesti 
from the distance at which we view it. The road through 
this scene of desolation is perfectly smooth, and yoa are 
coaxed up the height almost without knowing it, unless 
you look down at the tourniquets below. The large tun- 
nels or galleries, built with fortress strength, give one a 
good idea of the power of the avalanches which they are 
designed to withstand. These galleries, some of whioh 
are the largest on the Alps, are very numerous, and form 
good ty{x>s of the grandeur of the whole undertaking. One 
of them is 1,500 feet long, and others respectively 700 
and 600, while at some points Ihey are hardly longer than 
the Diligence, with its straggling team of six or seven 
horses. 

The most exquisitely beautiful thing on the Spliigen 
route is the fall of the Medessima— « cataract whioh midces 
but one leap of snow-white foam from a height of 800 
feet, and then melts away softly into the Lisa, whioh 
flows through the valley. One does not wonder that the 
sun loves to make rainbows in such spray. You may 
see twenty at once, flitting over it and dissolving into 
each other, if you are as fortunate in your Spliigen mont- 
ing as we were. Cataracts abound throughout the pas^, 
and their music and their gay, glancing beauty are dep 
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lightftil, bnt the Hedessima is their queen, not more by 
her superior height, than by her dazzling purity and 
elegance. 

Isola, stretched along the bosom of the valley, grey with 
age and storms, looks like a disinterred city— Icmely, sad, 
and deserted. This, however, is from a height of five or 
aix thousand feet. To the inhabitants it doubtless seems 
quite a different afiair, and they may have been pitying 
the poor travellers, dragging along the &a heights at a 
snail's pace, — ^for it is thus we judge of each other's lot 
in life, and each other's means of happiness. 

At the summit of the pass, eome 7,000 feet about the 
level of the sea, is a wooden cross, and here we stopped 
for a few moments, to breathe our tired beasts, to look 
about us at the beauty of desolation, and to snatch a lit- 
tle snow from the neighboring height, that we might 
aay we had done so. (Would it had been cleaner !) We 
had seen acres of snow on Mount Genis, on both sides of 
the road, down to its very edge— 'but that was in May ; in 
the latter part of July it is a good deal more striking. 
Here it was plenty, but not very accessible, the peak of 
the Spliigen being fieir above the level of the pass. This 
IB the boundary between Switzerland and Lombardy; 
and at the custom-house, on a barren platform <m the 
Swiss side, we noticed that we had reached, for the first 
time in many weeks, a duster of houses, whose walls 
bore neither <^ W Pio None," nor the name of Gioberti or 
Carlo Alberto, nor even << Morte ai Ladri" — meaning by 
this polite epithet the Austrians— which we had seen 
certainly five hundred times on the road from Milan to 
Chiavenna. We had reached a regiim above polities; 
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and aooordingly tho soldiers looked stnpid and half 
asleep, and scarcely seemed to tliink it worth while to 
exatiiine our panHportH. Some of the people oame round 
the carriage to ask news of the war ; and on hearing that 
we were Americans, desired with great animation to 
know whether America had indeed sent a fleet to the 
succor of the Italian patriots. They heard there ware 
American men-of-war in the Adriatic, for the defenoe of 
Venice. Home of our party told them they could only 
hope it was true, having heard nothing about it ; others 
were disponed to give them the pleasure of thinking it so 
-^a stretch of benevolence which cannot be defended. 
The report shows a certain notion of the duty of oar 
country in the premises. We told them all the news we 
could think of; retailed our Goliah's account of the 
doings on the Stelvio, and those other reports of barri* 
cades at Rome and murmurs at Florence. Theyi no 
doubt, were indebted to us for subjects of oonversatum 
for the remainder of the day. At the village of Spliigen, 
a little lower down, we saw nothing remarkable exoept 
the young Rhine, easily spanned here by a narrow 
wooden bridge. 

The Via Mala is the great lion of the Spliigen, and 
the guide-books call it << perhaps the most sublime and 
tremendous defile in Switzerland." They have aooord- 
ingly exhausted the whole range of terrible epithets upon 
it, and left me not a rag of language in which to dresa 
my poor thoughts of it. This is vexatious, and almoat 
tempts me to say, in Western phrase, <* It is a deep gadi 
in the rocks, with a river running along the bottom of it, 
—and there's an end of it !" The Rhine is nowhere <* ro- 
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duoed to a thread '^ to my eyes, nor is there any portion 
of the way where I oould not see more than a ^^ strip of 
sky" overhead. But I own to a startled feeling as I 
looked down from the bridge upon the great river of 
western Enrope, making its painfiil way through a 
orevioe in the everlasting flint, on whose sharp edges it 
does not seem to have had any wearing power. Stand- 
ing midway between the fir-clad peaks and this roshing 
stream, one feels one's own nothingness, if nothing else ; 
yet man never seems less pony than when we see the 
result of his all-conqnering intelligenoe and industry in 
audi scenes as this. Nature has shut in Switzerland, on 
Hiis side, by a barrier apparently impassable ; man, by 
labors comparatively minute as those of the coral insect, 
sets her at defiance ; scales her perpendicular walls of 
rook; throws solid arches across her wildest streams; 
guards his heaven-daring road against the thunder of her 
avalanches, by cutting his way through her very bosom. 
Yet on this very spot we were struck with the contrast 
in magnitude between the wi»rks of man and those of 
Nature. At the end of the Via Mala, where it opens 
upon Thusis, is a rocky eminence, shaped so like a keep 
of the middle ages, that we took it for the old Castle 
of Realt, said to have been built by an Etruscan Prince 
in 287. But as we approached, we found the veritable 
castle on the summit of this round tower of ours, looking 
like a mere apple-paring in comparison. One loses all 
power of appreciating heights and magnitudes by travel- 
ling among immensities like these. The house is still 
shown at Beichenau where Louis Philippe kept school in 
1793; and the very remarkable vicissitudes of fortune 
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which hATe befidlen that prinoe, make anj [daoe intar- 
eating which has been the scene of any portion of hia 
varied life. One would hardly marvel to see him ODoe 
more on the throne of France ; and we have little doabt 
that he himself expects a restoration, rendered certainly 
not very improbable by the disastrous position of the new 
government. 



COIRE, 

A PRiMrnvB inn, here, — ^La Croix Blanche— bare and 
somewhat rude, but affording clean beds, and good plain 
country food, sauced with civility and good-humor. We 
had queer roly-poly beds, that it required some care and 
effort to stay in all night; and a maid who could nofti 
with the aid of all our Italian, French and English, be 
made to apprehend our preference for blankets over Mar- 
seilles coimterpanes and down-covers. She would take 
away the counterpanes with abundant smiles, but when 
we insisted on blankets instead, she persisted in bringing 
back the heavy nuisances, smiling as before. At last, by 
F.'s help, we discovered that there were no blankets to be 
had, and contented ourselves with shawls and cloaks. 

What uneasy dreams one has on such hilly beds! 
Mine were so laborious that I arose scarcely rested by tlie 
night's heavy sleep. We walked out on a pretty balcony, 
while our caf(6 was getting ready, and looked kindly upon 
a row of garden-pots that held geranium and heliotropes 
and other sweet homelike things. A garden lay befew, 
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everything in it weighed down with a heavy dew, while 
the trees stood in proud silenoe, without a leaf stirring. 
The sun had not yet topped the mountain against which 
the town rests, and it viras sad to know that Italy was all 
bathed in sunshine, while we had exchanged it for this 
dark spot. The regret lay ready to be called forth by the 
very first characteristio circumstance that should force us 
to remember that Yre had taken leave of the land of 
beauty ; otherwise I dare say the dews and shadows of 
Coire might have seemed to me very charming. 

But I think it can hardly be pleasant to live under the 
brow of a mountain. In July it will do— provided one's 
heart be not full of Italy ; but during the many cool 
months, it must have a depressing influence upon mind 
and body. We did not see any of the Coireans on 
whose physics or metaphysics we could have made satis- 
fieustory observations. They were probably sleeping through 
tiie shadow, for not a soul was visible as we made our 
way to the Diligence at five in the morning. The fair- 
haired youth who bowed us out of the Croix Blanche after 
our cafS au laity looked both healthy and smiling, but he 
was perhaps in love, and so did not miss the sunshine. 

We placed ourselves very snugly in the Diligence, and 
rode along by the mountain's foot to Ragatz, in mood for 
reverie, which F.'s ceaseless tongue forbade. At Ragatz 
we found a whole line of people waiting for the Diligence ; 
shaggy students with meerschaums; hardfeatured women, 
with very odd staring butterfly caps of black lace, and 
awkward short-waisted bodices scarcely reaching below 
the shoulder-blades. Besides these, there were men of 
all sorts and sizes, and our Diligence was to carry them 
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all to Lake Wallenstadt. How they managed it I know 
not, for I luckily came in for a seat in a high rumble, 
behind ; whence I could see the country, and be free from 
tobacco smoke and F.'s weary chatter. I hope those to 
whom he was new found him less tiresome. 

The morning was one of the most brilliant and delioioas, 
and the mountain outlines stood out against the deep sky 
with the delicate accuracy of cameos. 

We passed many farm-houses and some churches ; cme 
steeple afforded a veritable stork's nest, with the great 
awkward young birds flapping in and out. The scene 
shut in upon us more and more, until when we reached 
the lake we found it completely enclosed in mountains. 
There can surely be nothing more beautifrd than this 
lake. It seems to lie in a world of its own, with an 
appropriated sky above, and divinely moulded hills about 
it ; with colors like wild soft music, and a boundary line 
varied in harmony with its waves. Few signs of human 
occupancy bring the imagination back to every-day life. 
A boat like Thalaba's would have suited the navigation 
of these magic waters, but we were obliged to put up with 
a steamer. An awning spread over the deck, however, 
allowed us to look at the scenery till our eyes ached ; and 
after that, — ^but how confess the ungracious truth — ^we 
began to remember that we had had no breakfast beyond 
our caf§ and roll at Coire. The fact did not seem to 
shock the factotum of the cabin, who was evidently used 
to hunger, even among travellers in search of the pictur- 
esque and poetical. So he communicated with the Soyer 
of a very small cuisine just by the stairs, and in a little 
while we had the most delicate of veal cutlets, the very 
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whitest of bread, and a bottle of tolerable wine— -to all 
of which we did exact and conscientious justice, quite for- 
getting the shores until the last crust was despatched. 
And what was worse, we talked about it afterwards, the 
outlet and bread were so uncommonly good. 

The navigation of the Wallenstadt has been improved, 
by a canal cut within a few years between it and the 
Lake of Zurich, and so managed as to obviate the disad- 
vantages of the sudden rise of waters, at certain seasons. 
All honor to the projector for this, but the Linth canal- 
boat was an odious place on that burning July day. It 
had in truth but a single cabin, though this was nomi- 
nally divided in the middle by folding-doors which stood 
wide open, leaving in full view the crowd of far from 
clean market people, and what was worse, letting in their 
loud and harsh Q-erman, and, what was worst, their in- 
tolerable tobacco-smoke— for everybody smoked. Some 
of the women were in Swiss costume, with huge berets 
of black lace or woven chenille on their heads, and the 
very ugliest and hardest faces that could be consistent 
with an honest and good natured expression. Even in 
the first class cabin the talking and smoking were inces- 
sant ; so that the two and a half hours that we passed 
on the Linth canal were tedious and disagreeable beyond 
description. Perhaps if we had been transported directly 
from America to Switzerland, these things might have 
seemed a shade less offensive, but we were fresh from 
Italy ! 

Right glad were we to take steamer again at Schmeri- 
kon for Zurich, amid plenty of passengers, dogs and— 
pipes. Quite a number of the passengers, including sev- 
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eral yomig ladiet, were on ihm retara ftom bniitiiig- 
parties and pic-nios,— the good people of Zorioh making 
much nae of the fine snmmer weather in this way. The 
ladies were drest in each a homely, not to aay coarae way, 
that we Buppoeed them to belong to the leas refined 
clasaes ; bat an intelligent man on board who had been 
some years in America and was diqioaed to be obligingly 
commanicative, assnred as that they were dao^ters of 
some of the first fiunilies of Zarich. A total want of taste, 
according to oar ideas, marked the appearance of erery- 
body. It was not so mach that the clothing was cheap 
and of ordinary qaality ; bat forms, colors and ornaments 
were ill-chosen and onbecoming. Heveral of the elder 
ladies were withont bonnets ; and the extreme brownness 
of their complexions saggested the idea that they had 
never worn any ; while their hands, equally brown, were 
adorned with clumsy rings, and either quite bare or cov- 
ered only with net gloves. We are apt to consider a 
certain care of the skin a necessary accompaniment of 
refined manners, and do not easily aasooiate this seem- 
ingly habitual exposure to the weather with delicacy and 
cultivation of mind. One lady, with whom I had a good 
deal of conversation in the cabin,— -to which we were 
driven by the keen wind, — talked well, and had read a 
good deal, as well character as books ; but generally I 
thought the people dull and unpleasing. 

I found some amusement in talking, or trying to talk, 
with a tall young Zuriohois, with whom we had inter- 
changed some civilities in the Diligence, who made every 
posHible exertion to communicate his ideas in words that 
we could understand, though he knew scarce a syllaUa 
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of any but his mother tongae, and we could not onder- 
stand that This was most amusing all round, and 
helped on the hours which might otherwise have hung 
heavy ; for the boat stopped and stopped again, landing 
and taking in passengers at every village as we passed. 
Our young Teuton lacked but little of being as handsome 
as Paris, though it would have required a good deal to 
make him elegant. He smoked, drank beer, ate bread 
and cheese, played cards, and occasionally graced his 
conversation with expressions more emphatic than select ; 
but he was very good-humored and exceedingly civil. 



ZURICH. 

At Zurich the landing-place is a beautiful little grove 
improvement upon all the steam-boat landings we 
have seen; and not a carriage was in waiting, every- 
body soberly walking their several ways from the boat, 
while the luggage was taken by porters. Ourselves 
and our affairs were transferred to a barge which was in 
attendance to carry strangers to the Hotel du Lac, which 
we preferred because it looked upon the lake, though we 
had afterwards reason to think we should have done bet- 
ter to choose the Hotel Baur, as it is situated in a more 
agreeable part of the town, and has an excellent repu- 
tation. 

All the good that I can say of Zurich, must refer to its 
natural position; for the haml of man has added no 
beauty of any kind. All is stiff, awkward^ heavy and 
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ungainly ; just what a Dutch town would be if soattered 
about upon hills. The streets look clean, yet we met 
as many evil smells as at Rome ; and the pavement of 
sharp stones is generally ungraoed by sidewalks. The 
public buildings are of the plainest character, and most 
of the attempts at ornament complete failures. We saw 
few carriages of any description ; and although we spent 
Sunday in the town, could not find many weU-dressed 
people. But Zurich is the scene of the labors of Zuingle, 
and the birth-place of Lavater and Gessner ; so we look 
upon it with respect, if not with admiration. 

Sunday at Zurich. — What sunshine and what sweet 
air ! The lake, blue as the sky, and spangled over with 
glittering ripples ; the shores richly wooded, and en- 
livened everywhere by smiling feurms ; in the distance, 
but seeming near, a range of snowy peaks, making one 
feel as if a winter in heaven balanced the summer cm 
earth. The effect of masses of snow in contrast with all 
the glow of summer is inconceivable. One's notions of 
climate are completely mystified. 

The Lake of Zurich to-day looks as if some grand Ate 
were in progress, so numerous are the gaily-painted boats 
darting here and tihere upon it, their scarlet awnings 
glancing, and their many-colored streamers plajring with 
the breeze. TMs appearance is oddly contrasted with the 
excessively dull and commonplace air of the town itself 
which has truly Pair bomrgeois. Everjrtbing is haid, 
commonplace, and tasteless ; the principal churdi, said 
to have been built in the time of Charlemagne, is bared 
of whatever genial decoraticHis it may once have pos- 
sessed, and the statues mounted upon some of &e foon- 
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tains are as graceless as mathematical diagrams. I think 
one mig^t pick up fragments of stone among the Alpine 
valleys hi worthier of places of honor. Perhaps if we 
had lodged in the more modem part of the town, the 
inopression might have been different ; but the pavement 
of sharp stones is to be found everywhere. 



RIG I. 

July 26. — ^We left Zurich at 8 o'clock, in the Diligence, 

wedged in with a variety of passengers, young and old. 

The weather continued delightful ; and when we reached 

the foot of the Albis, several of the company chose to 

asoend that mountain on foot, while the coach took an 

easier and longer route. One of the pedestrians was a 

young G-erman girl, going on a visit to some friends at a 

little distance. She was plain-looking, simply drest, and 

of no pretension ; but her conversation was remarkably 

intelligent, and evinced both natural sensibility and good 

onlture. Her way of speaking reminded me of some of 

Miss Bremer's characters, or perhaps, of Hiss Bremer 

hnself, speaking in her own character. There was a 

flhrewd simplicity about it ; and her manners were unaf- 

feotedly plain, though not unrefined. I found it very 

pleasant to exchange thoughts with her as we ascended 

the Albis, stopping here and there to look back and 

arofond, and repeat commonplaces about a landscape that 

has charmed all eyes for centuries. Our topics prolonged 

themselves so naturally, that we passed the brow of the 
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mountain, left the Diligence standing at the inn door, and 
continued oar walk fax down the descent towards Zng, 
before it overtook ns. When onr agreeable compankm 
was aboat to say fiurewell, as we approached the resi- 
dence of her friend, she expressed, in her modest and true 
way, her sarprise and pleasore at finding English people 
willing to enter thus into conversation with a stranger. 
*^ Oar idea of the English," she said, ^' is so different, 
so anjast, indeed ! We sappose them to be almost onivOT- 
sally so ansocial— BO proad — ." I explained; and was 
obliged to leave the English to defend themselves as beet 
they may. Mach as I admire and love them, I think they 
might learn some lessons fit>m this frank and friendly 
Swiss maiden. Topffer, in his keen way, speaks of the Eng- 
lish traveller as '^ gardant an qnant a sm mnsqo^ et sen- 
timental," and taking care to learn nothing fiwn the 
people of the coantry. 

At Zag we met an English gentleman and his fiunily, 
in deep moaming, whose appearance interested us. ISney 
had jast come from tihe Bigi, which was our next poinl 
of destination, and were not onwilling to tell us soma 
things we wanted to know. 

We went to walk on a pretty little promenade plintftd 
with rows of trees, jatting oat into the lake, and oooi- 
manding a beaatifol view of it The town is of the flatt- 
est, and the inhabitants seemed to have almost notliing ta 
do but stand at the doors and windows, eat diestnats, and 
stare at the few passers-by. We observed bat few indioa- 
tions of trade or prosperity. One or two stataes tiiat w« 
encoantered were worse shaped than Datch rag-babisa ■ 
more angalar than Chinese pazzles. If the conteoqda- 
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tion of grace and beauty has a refining and humanizing 
influence, it is to be hoped that the people of this region 
look far more at the prospect than at these imgainly works 
of their own. It is certainly a misfortune to have one's 
historical recollections connected with anything so very 
ugly. 

The drive to Arth, principally by the lake shore, is 
charming. On the way we pass a small chapel, close to 
the road, on which are paintings in fresco, — figures in the 
picturesque costume of William Tell's time, personifying, 
our guide said, some of the Swiss cantons. Everything 
in this whole region breathes of the old Swiss spirit, 
except the people themselves. They have evidently be- 
oome degenerate, under poverty and the temptations to 
idleness and extortion held out by the swarm of tourists. 

At Arth we dined in a long room like a summer-house, 
hung with a multitude of prints, and garnished also 
with various Swiss curiosities. A long table was filled 
with travellers to and from the Rigi, and the dinner corres- 
ponded with the table. Such marchings and counter- 
marchings, such shifting of plates and renewing of dishes 
— I thought we should never have done. All this time 
the day was waning, and one of our designs was to see 
the sun set from the Culm. At length the sitting 
ended ; the horses were brought, the carpet bags strapped 
on, the cloaks arranged, and we set out ; our company in- 
creased by several British travellers, who certainly did not 
deserve the national reproach of repulsiveness. A more 
chatty, laughing, insouciant set of tourists never climbed 
those rocky stairs together. We went in single file, with 
ft guide to each lady's horse, and some of the gentlemen 
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afoot. P. had characteristically strapped his own cloak 
and bag on the best of the four horses provided for us, and it 
was very funny to see the meek air with which he undid 
them and put his master's in their place, when the ruse 
was espied. He assumed so much the place of grand 
seig^neur among the people we hired, that I think he some- 
times forgot that his own was not the supreme position. 
Upon this occasion he pressed forward with so little reve- 
renoe, that one of our English friends administered a re- 
buke which sent him to the rear, for a while at least. 

Up the rocky stairs we went, our horses' hoofs slipping 
and crackling, and our chins almost resting on their heads 
from the steepness. The guides, sober and careful, led 
the horses up the bad places, and gave us many instmo- 
tions and encouragements, much needed, for we were both 
ignorant and timid — ^the ladies, I mean, of course. The 
turns in the path gave us frequent opportunity of examin- 
ing the prospect on all sides, and we saw the great slide of 
Goldau, seemingly just below, which overwhelmed seve- 
ral villages and some four hundred people, early in the 
present century. Distances are so deceptive, in mountain 
scenery, that it was difficult to believe that the slide, 
whose width appeared to us not very great, oould have 
made such dreadful devastation ; or that some of the scat- 
tered fragments of rock were of bulk enough to overturn 
cottages. Their destructive power is tremendously in- 
creased, as they approach the depth of the valley ; and a 
large portion of the debris was carried far up the opposite 
ascent by the momentum acquired in the fall. 

Our attention had been so much absorbed by the neces- 
sary cautions of the way, and the many points of inte- 
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rest about it, that we had hardly noticed the gathering of 
the clouds, until it became evident that they were ready 
to descend upon us in full force, for the second time since 
we left New York, early in April. These Alpine showers 
are no trifle, and they come down with almost as little 
warning as avalanches. When the first great plashes fell, 
we were near a shed, into which we forced our steeds, 
though the roof was too low to allow of our entering up- 
right. There we sat laughing and waiting, while some of 
the gentlemen sought the shelter of a tree or two that 
stood near, and our guides quietly lighted their pipes and 
began to smoke. After a while, the shower ceased, the 
sun came out again, our guides stopped smoking, and be- 
gan to sing sweet and familiar Alpine melodies, with the 
addition of a strange falsetto in the chorus, more like 
that breaking voice with which sailors give the Yo heave 
oh ! than anything else I can think of. But presently 
the heavens darkened again, and down came another 
shower. No covert was near, and we pushed on as fast 
as possible, for the Hospice of the Convent, not yet in 
sight,— cloaks and umbrellas protecting us thus far tolera- 
bly. At the Hospice we were thinking of drying our 
cloaks by the fire, and waiting for an hour or two, when 
the skies relented a little, and after holding a council, we 
concluded it best to proceed. Unlucky decision ! In five 
minutes the rain came down in pail-fulls, and we were 
wet through all our defences in an instants Desperate now, 
we rode on, regardless of the deluge. Matters could be 
no worse— indeed they were already so bad as to begin 
to be amusing. The streams that poured from every um- 
brella, from every point of everybody's accoutrement, 
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were Alpine, indeed ; and the boat sight wan P., who hay- 
ing been obliged to give up his cherished cotton umbrella 
to a lady, jogged on dolefully, trying to shelter his burly 
figure under a broken |)arasol which was scarcely larger 
than his cap. When we reached a house, about a mile 
below the Culm, some of us supposed ourselves at our 
joumeyV end, the black skies and the blinding rain not 
allowing great accuracy of sight. So we hastily dis- 
mounted, with the aid of some attendants who seemed 
waiting for us ; ran into the kitchen where a tolerable fire 
was burning ; pulled off our outer garments, and began 
the process of drying them, with great earnestness. 
Scarcely had we got thus far in making ourselves at home, 
when we discovered that our party had gone on, instead of 
stopping and rather than set up in this independent way 
for ourselves, we e'en put on once more all the dripping 
shawls and cloaks in cold blood ; and mounting our for- 
lorn steeds, pushed forward, as best we might, for the 
Culm or summit of the mountain. 

We could not then see the true refuge, but when we 
did see it it seemed just like one of the Swiss toy-houses 
magnified. The interior appearance remmded me very 
much of many a tavern at the wild west, with its unpainted 
wood- work, unwhitened walls, bare floors and every symp- 
tom of newness. Fortunately for us there were but few 
guests beside ourselves, so that we found rooms without 
difficulty, and sore was our need. Not an individual of 
our party had brought a change of clothing, and even the 
carpet-bags which held our night-clothes were far from 
proving impervious, so that bed was our only reftage. 
Behold us tiien — ^like a parcel of naughty children, sent to 
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bed in the day time for their sins — trying to talk through 
the partitions, and to laugh off as best we might our 
secret mortification and discomfiture. The night seemed 
long, certainly. 

In the morning the first solicitude was respecting the 
weather, which was ^^ weeping ripe;" the second about 
our clothes, alas! nearly as wet. The faint stoves below- 
stairs had done little towards drying any but the thinnest 
articles, and we were &in to put on most of our things 
more than damp. To get even these was the work of 
time ; for the tall bonne who waited on us all seemed to 
possess little intuitive genius in fitting habiliments to the 
human figure. She sufiered from a wonderful confusion 
of ideas with regard to the appropriate "lendings" for 
ladies and gentlemen, tall and short, slender and portly ; 
and to hear the universal cry for an exchange of stock- 
ings, one would have thought we must all have patron- 
ized one and the same hosier. At last all was tolerably 
adjusted, and we made our way to the salle a manger ^ 
wilted but not in bad spirits, to lean against the tall white 
porcelain stoves, and try for warmth at least. 

Nobody ascends the Rigi for the sake of anything it 
affords except the prospect. It is a bare peak, with no 
vegetation but a scanty sward, and no house but the 
Hotel. It seems to have been intended simply for an 
observatory, not at all too magnificent for the view which 
it commands. He who sees for the first time the sea of 
dlouds torn by the snowy peaks of the Alps as the sun 
gilds their whiteness, and the vast panorama of lake, 
plain and forest on which the eye rests as it turns towards 
Zurich or Lucerne, will feel as if no expression of aston- 
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ithment and awe oould be extrayagant ; yet he will hardly 
attempt expression at all. The silence with whioh 
strangers of all grades gaze upon these mementoes of 
divine power, in very significant. I think labored de- 
scriptions of the Alps will always surprise me, after this. 
Certainly all I had ever read had but ill prepared me for the 
reality. Not that the scenery is so much more magnifi- 
cent than I expected, but different. After one has labored 
to contrast height and depth ; to picture in its due place 
every peak and gorge ; even to prove by actual measure- 
ment the grandeur of these stupendous monuments of 
convulsive energy, what is told ? The wonders of the 
Alps are those of color. They owe their overpowering 
effect upon the imagination to the magic and ever-vary- 
ing tints with which light and shade, and mist, and cloud 
invest them. These can never be brought within the 
compass of words, or of any artistic expression. As the 
flitting beauty of some human faces defies investigation, 
and puts all rule and reason to scorn, so that whioh ren- 
ders the Alps the dream and delight and stimulant of so 
many minds, is utterly inexpressible in any way. A 
thousand delightful things have been written about them, 
and it is well to lay up pictures in the memory by such 
means, but the Alps are yet undescribed. Byron's verses 
are full of suggestion, and so are Coleridge's ; they give 
Alps to the imagination, and sublime ones, but not the real 
Alps as wo see them. So with pictures-— they are charm- 
ing, but as imitations, as giving a just idea to one who 
has never seen the reality, hopelessly impotent. 

This was my prominent impression when on the sec- 
ond morning we were all assembled on the highest point 
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of the Bigi, to enjoy the rismg of the son. The rain had 
continued throu^out the day before, though there had 
been intervals which we had snatched at to run out for 
a while and gaze upon the wondrous scene of hanging 
clouds, half disclosed mountains, leaden lakes, and — far in 
the distance — ^valleys on which the perverse sun was shin- 
ing. These glimpses did but whet our resolution not to 
leave the Rigi until we had seen all ; so we established 
ourselves in a comfortable little library which opens off 
the common sitting room in the Culm Hotel, and passed 
the day in reading, writing and talk — ^not to speak of 
exploring the albums,— quite tolerably. 

Our English friends had left us, not being quite so well 
endowed with patience ; but there were still some intel- 
ligent Germans— one lady in particular whose conversa- 
tion we enjoyed unusually. Would that such sensible, 
well-instructed, unaffected and social travellers were less 
rare. 

It was perhaps three in the morning, when we were 
aroused by our host, among whose duties is reckoned that 
of making his guests get up to see the wonders of day break 
and sunrise in the Alps. It was dark and cold; the 
weather was very doubtful ; everything out of doors was 
soaked; everything in doors clammy with damp. Our 
provision of warm outer garments referred rather to our 
recollections of Italy than to the realities of Switzerland ; 
and, truth to say, the whole thing was a little uncomfort- 
able. So many travellers have been as improvident as 
ourselves, that it has been found necessary to enact a 
positive ordinance that nobody shall take the blankets and 
quilts off the beds to use as wrappers when they get up 
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early to see the son rise. I do not know, however, who 
ooald in conscience take sach bedding as fell to my lot, 
to drag about in the dirt ; for my principal consolation, 
daring the daylight bed-honrs of the first afternoon, had 
been the delicacy and beauty of the blankets bound with 
scarlet ribbon, ¥?Wch decorated a bed not otherwise very 
praiseworthy. 

It seemed for some time doubtful whether the sun 
would rise or not ; and a party of some sixty perscMis, 
including a band of knapsacked German students who 
had just arrived, waited and wandered about, loddng 
rather forlorn. By and by some burning gold streaks 
broke the heavy eastern clouds, and the deep grey of the 
general prospect gradually took an a glorious purpie, 
while the leaden lakes grew silverlike, and the snowy 
peaks of the Bernese Alps showed themselves in the dis- 
tance, like flecks of foam above the surges of vapw. The 
scene was aU movement ; nothing was at rest, such was 
the effect of the action of the coming sun upcn the mist 
One felt hurried— excited, full of emotion sudi as a soene 
in absolute repose could hardly insq^ire. Every moment 
added to the splendor, yet with an occasional fainting or 
fjEuiing, as if the light was literally struggling with the 
darkness, and the victory sometimes doubtfuL 

Wlien the sun appeared, the band of students burst into 
a hymn, which they sang with great effect ; adding yet a 
crowning charm to the scene, and giving it another hcdd 
on imagination and memory. Nothing could have been 
more apropos, and we thanked them in our hearts. After 
the excitement of the moment had a little subsided, they 
sang, at our request, several patriotio songs, the ny^ntifcin 
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reverberaticHis heightening the harmony of their fine, manly 
voices. 

By this time the sun had prevailed, and the rebellions 
legions of clonds had retired — ^their gilded snllenness serv- 
ing to swell the pomp and glory of their conqueror. Pila- 
tus now seems to our anointed eyes near enough for a 
leap, and the Jungfrau glittering as if her snow had just 
&llen from the fleecy skies. The lakes below were 
changed again — sapphire, turquois or amethyst as the 
freakish light transformed them ; Lucerne alone lay like 
a great silver star, all her points being fully visible from 
tiiat great height, with jutting capes of verdure between. 
At our feet lay Arth and Zug, and the beautiful lake road 
we had traversed in coming hither ; and still nearer the 
forests of firs and larches which belong to Alpine views. 
On the winding paths up the mountain the milk-men and 
maids began to show themselves, slowly ascending, with 
the curious, slender wooden chum strapped on their 
shoulders. 

Breakfast after all this, and then prepcurations for a walk 
down to Weggis on the lake shore. Nine miles, say the 
guides, but we have already learned something of Swiss 
distances, and cannot be frightened out of our humor. 
We were to meet the little lake steamer at Weggis for 
Lucerne, and as the stop at the wharf was but momen- 
tary, we must be punctual. So our trifle of luggage was 
strapped behind the saddle of one of the horses, which 
one of us could ride in case of fatigue; and armed with 
alpenstocks, we set out. Some ladies who went at the 
same time took turns in a chaises a porteurSj but all the 
gentlemen were afoot. The morning was lovely, and the 
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way very pleasant, and not at all fatiguing for the fittt 
two or three miles. Then it began to be suggested that 
wo might be late for the steamer, and have to pass most 
of the day at Weggis — so that it was best to hasten a 
little. We triod the stupid old horse, but he fttumbled ; 
the way was very steep and stony, and riding far worse 
than walking. Nothing oould be more beautiful than the 
windings of the road, but we had little time to admire. 
The steamer came in sight, rapidly doubling one of the 
green points of the lake, while Weggis was still far befinre 
or below us. Our walk became a run ; we made short 
cuts down the steeps, by the aid of our alpenstocks, and 
bruised our feet on the rocky way. We were yet a mile 
from Weggis when the steamer neared the wharf. Breath 
and strength were gone, and our sojourn till afternoon in 
that miserable little village seemed inevitable. As a last 
resort F. is sent forward to induce the captain to wait a 
little, and he fortunately consented, not being very full of 
paAsengers. So we cleared the last skirt of forest^— 4n 
which we met a good looking priest who gave us his bless- 
ing, and a young monk who pretended not to see us,— and 
rushed on board, panting, lame, vexed— acknowledging 
that it had not been wise to insist on walking — though I 
shall never believe but that setting out half an hour ear* 
lier would have prevented all difficulty. 

This Lake of the Four Forest Cantons, (Lucerne, 
Schwytz, Uri and Unterwalden,) is beautiful enough to 
make one forget many troubles. Nothing could be softer 
and more delicious than the pictures all along its shores. 
A steamer is, however, not exactly the thing for such a 
voyage, and the hour or two spent on board were not par* 
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tioularly pleasant. The object which principally attract- 
ed me was the snowy peaks in the distance. These 
always excite the imagination, and suggest the illimitable 
—for they do not seem to belong to earth so much as to 
the sky. They make the sky bluer, too ; I dare say pain- 
ters know why. 

The English acquaintances we had made on the Rigi 
were waiting for us, and persuaded us to come to their 
inn, the Swan, rather than to the Great House, the 
Schwytz Hof ; but we had reason to regret that we had 
not rather followed Hurray's lead, as we do in most cases. 
The Swan is a clean enough place, but the meals had a 
penurious showiness, — no recommendation to hungry 
travellers. 

A party was made for a trip up the lake in the after- 
noon, but I had had quite enough steamboating, and so 
preferred staying behind and virtuously mending my 
gown. One grows very economical, in travelling; be- 
cause show being entirely out of the question, the mere 
necessaries of life, in the way of dress, become the stan- 
dard. Our ideas certainly narrow down daily, as to what 
is required for comfort in this journey ; and I felt very dig- 
nified while mending the various rents in my travelling 
costume, and preparing it for further service. 

Our excursionists returned just at dusk, and we were 
hurried off to see the Lucerne Lion, F. volunteering to 
show us a short cut which brought us into the precincts 
of a dreadful dog, who barked at us in English— or at 
least so that we understood him perfectly— with all his 
might. After some turnings and windings we came to a 
shady nook, called the Phyffer Q-ardens, beautified with 
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a green pool ; and in the side of a broad, npright rock, at 
the side of this pool, reclined the great Lion of Thor- 
waldsen, cut in the living rock, in memory of the Swiss 
guards who fell in Paris defending the Tuilleries and 
the king, in 1793. It is impossible to believe in the im- 
mense size of this monument. One would hardly call the 
lion colossal; yet the paw which projects beyond the edge 
of the arched lair is as large as a well-grown boy of 
fifteen. But we have done with guessing at dimensiims. 
The whole figure is twenty-eight feet bng. 

We returned to our hotel by another route, needing no 
cautionary ^^ gare le chien !" A covered bridge over the 
Reuss, which we crossed, was curiously ornamented 
within with pictures, shields, and devices. There are fimr 
bridges, and a number of watch-towers which add mudi 
to the picturesqueness of the town ; and on the whole no- 
thing can be more beautiful to look at. But these Swiss 
towns please me not. I would advise all future travellers 
to approach Italy by Switzerland, and so secure both. But 
Lucerne would doubtless have appeared more charm- 
ing to me if we had not lamed ourselves so completely, 
by scampering down the Rigi, that we could hardly get 
up stairs without assistance. 

Thursday, July 27. — Left at half-past ten in a small 
boat for G-estad. The weather was excessively hot, and 
three men rowed standings till we were ready to faint 
under our awning, only to look at them. If it had not 
been for this, we would have liked to pass the whole day 
on this glassy water, following the softly undulating line 
of its shores, and so visiting many a shaded bay and ro- 
mantic point. One rooky island that we passed was just 
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large enough to hxM a shrine and oross, which made it 
beautiful. All around seemed unbroken solitude, and the 
feurm-houses and ohapels, thinly scattered along the shores, 
looked asleep under the hot noon. 

It is not necessary to expatiate upon the beauties of 
this lake, considered by many the finest in all Switzer- 
land. It has so often been pronounced indescribable by 
those who are able to describe well, that inferior hands 
ought to falter. In Switzerland one gets hardened to 
beauty of scenery ; yet we were deeply impressed by the 
succession of pictures presented by this three hours' voy- 
age. The Lake of Lucerne is shaped somewhat like a 
star, and one is apt to fimcy that each portion is the 
whole ; so that the surprise is delightful when, after com- 
ing to what appears to be the end, — ^where mountains 
touch the water, and rocks seem to forbid all further 
passage, — ^you turn a sharp corner, and find another lake 
with new mountains and new effects of light and shadow ; 
a group of chalets, or a picturesque old church, with a 
spire like a cambric needle, standing in the midst of what 
seems an unpenetrable solitude. To make the scene 
completely Swiss, a snow-capped mountain is necessary ; 
and in any arm of Lucerne this feature is always pre- 
sent. Here, in this hot July sun, when we could not 
have existed without an awning, we looked into deep 
shades kept forever fresh by icy cascades from the moun- 
tains, and far off in the cloudy distance upon fields of 
snow, the very idea of which would almost enable one to 
hold fire in his hand. Our boatmen rowed in solemn 
silence ; we wished they would have sung some wild 
mountain melody, as the Swiss whom you employ gene* 
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rally do; but we did not aak, for sach musio should 
always be spontaneoos. There was something painful, 
too, in the sight of their labor. The sun was too power- 
ful to allow us to hope that their work oould be in any 
sense easy, even allowing for daily habit. So that whether 
from the overpowering grandeur of the soenery, or from 
sympathy, or because of the heat, there was something 
of a dreamy sadness about our three hours on the lake, 
and we were hardly sorry when we reached Gestad. 

The only boat we met was a great barge loaded with 
hay, which made its way slowly along in perfeot silence. 
Nothing could have more the air of retirement than the 
upper part of the Lake of the Forest Cantons. There 
are some interesting historical associations connected with 
this lake, but those I leave for the guide-books. 

Here we were primitively entertained at a primitiTe 
inn, where the dining-room had as many windows as a 
new Yankee tavern ; but was so abundantly Swiss in all its 
appointments, that it seemed as if William Tell might 
just have stepped out of it. We had lunch here, and 
were waited upon by a well-looking handmaiden, in cos- 
tume of black bodice, white sleeves, and short pettiooat, 
whose ample locks were braided with strips of white cot- 
ton, and rolled and convoluted about a long dagger-like 
bodkin, so elaborately, that we were curious to know some- 
thing about the process— as to whether she did it her- 
self, and especially whether it did not consume a great 
deal of time. The result of our inquiries was, that she 
could do it very well herself, and also that it was no great 
trouble, for she did it but once a week ! Farewell all 
admiration of the coiffure of the Phillis of the Cheval 
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Blanc ! It is not good to ask too many questions. Yet 
the damsel was oivil enough, and brought out for our ad- 
miration a prodigious butterfly cap of her mother's, kept 
in a box for f&te days. We asked her if she wore such. 
She blushed, and said, ^^ 0, no ! they were worn only 
by married people." A lumbering carriage took us to 
Lungem, the skies treating us on the way to what we 
shall in future designate as a Rigi shower, i. e., one which 
wets one through in an instant. The country seen under 
this pelting, did not appear to advantage ; but we took 
its beauty for granted, and peeped out upon it as well as 
we could. I remember passing one curious old church 
which had a story, but what the story was I have en- 
tirely forgotten. For some distance before we reached 
the little village of Lungem, the road was only just wide 
enough for the carriage, and the fear of meeting others was 
rather troublesome. On our right hand was the remains 
of the lake drawn off a few years since to make land — 
(think of that, farmers of the prairies !) ; and on the other 
a church, in the burying-ground of which were certainly 
the oddest funeral memorials we had ever seen— Hslender 
black poles, ornamented at the top with a sort of pathe- 
tic fritter, consisting of gilt flourishes, in tin or some- 
thing of that nature. Many of these little sticks having lost 
their perpendicularity, the general effect was as if a parcel 
of half-tipsy imps, in gala attire, were dancing among 
the graves. The pouring rain gave the finishing touch 
to this gaiety of the charnel-house. 

Lungem is one of the most picturesque of all Swiss 
villages, and the shadow of the mountain lies sweetly 
upon it — ^when the sun shines. The rain made us more 
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•oHoitoiifl abmit tho oonvenienoM of the inn, which 
provod to be new, olean, ehiiraeteriiitin, atul oomfortable ; 
with a baolifllor lioni and noitie viiry lull and iM)l>er serving* 
women, wlu) |M)rforiii«cl tlioir diitinH in Hileiioe, but 
very otieotually. The huiine in built witli a spiral Htair 
in the oentre of the wide hull, and altoKetlier quite 
unic|uely. My little ohainl>er, whioh looked upon a pretty 
little garden, was adorned with little pictures of the 
Al|is, and hung with |m|)er gay with Uie chase— ^wild 
boarn, stags* dogs and hunters, all in little. On the oppo* 
site side of the narrow street were Hwiss women with 
butterlly caps and braided locks and kilted sklrtSi reso> 
luti^y placed in tlie windows to see the strangers, who 
as resolutely gased u|)on their foreign-looking accoutre- 
ments in return. This was in the morning, though ; to9 
we wore fit only for bed when we arrived, and the 
arrangements for retiring Unik up all the time after tea, 
except what was required for getting rid of some money 
hi Hwiss wooden work. Tlie house, take it altogether, 
with its (Kid build, and its mountain shadow, and over* 
hanging eaves ; and the old trees and melancholy dimin* 
isheil lake, wiUi no W(»od near its borders— was a ghostly 
sort of pluoe ; and I did not sleep very well. The people 
of Lungem drew off their lake, some twelve or fimrteen 
years ago, in order to add something to the scanty 
amoiuit of arable land in the district. This gives a sin- 
gular as)M)ct to the little quaint village shut in on all sides 
hy iiiounitunN, luid isolated from all the world besides. 
The Htrip of land reclaimed from the lake bears as yet no 
trees of any ooiisiderable sixe ; but presents a smooUi sur- 
face, richly cultivated, though scantily sprinkled with 
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oottageB, while the remainder of the neighborhood is 
closely built and well-shaded. The waters were lowered 
120 feet by means of a tunnel into the Lake of Samen ; 
and the people at Samen are talking of tapping their 
lake, too, for which that of the Four Cantons offers facili- 
ties. When I observed to our intelligent landlord at Lun- 
gem, ^^ You have spoiled your lake," he replied, << But we 
have given bread to many poor people." 

The authorities throughout Switzerland, we are told, 
reserve a certain portion of land for the public benefit, 
which they let gratis to poor people, for three years at a 
time, so that no man who is able and willing to work 
need become a beggar. There are also numerous and 
most excellent resources for the most helpless poor, so that 
the beggars who, under various pretences, beset the car- 
riage of the traveller, are, in redity, a class created by 
foreign travel — ^people who prefer begging of the ^^ rich 
English" whom every summer brings to their fastnesses, 
to working for a living, or as town paupers. We have as 
yet seen here nothing like the beggary of France and 
Italy. 

After taking our caf6 au lait and mountain bread, 
butter and honey, in the shadow of the Brunig, we set 
off to cross the pass, the ladies taking chaises^h'porteurs 
the gentlemen only their alpenstocks. This pass is not a 
formidable one, except to ladies who have just descended 
the Rigi on foot ; but the three leagues of steep rock- 
paths of that mountain, serve one for a week at least. 
We are not in climbing trim. 

These chaises-d^porteurs are good things in their way, 
but no one would choose to be carried by men whose 
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Uborions breathing attests the painful nature of their ser- 
vioe. Our four bearers were Jean Yogel and his three 
stout cousins, and they performed their duty eheerfhlly 
and well, passing the steepest asoents without a jar or 
a murmur, and treating us with wild Alpine songs, well 
sustained in three parts, at their resting-places. We can 
recommend them, as indeed we [nromised to do, to ladies 
who may need such services. 

The pass of the Brunig, though trifling in height and 
difficulty compared with many Alpine passes, is a very 
striking and beautiful one. Every possible variety of 
mountain and valley scenery occurs during the route. 
Fine old woods shade the Lungem side, and the path, 
narrow and cut in the solid rock, often skirts precipices 
terrific enough to satisfy any but very enterprising peqde. 
At the summit is a Swiss cottage charmingly placed, and 
here a fair damsel, in the costume of the district, serves 
the traveUer with wine or milk, and soft, modest words 
and smiles. We thought we had rarely seen a more 
charming peasant. On a curious old press in the kitoh«i 
lay a musical instrument of a construction quite new to 
our party. It was something between harp and lyre, 
to be held in the hand, and played on with a fret or small 
bit of whalebone. The sound was that of a guitar, as 
we touched it ; but the brother who played upon it was 
in the fields, so we did not hear it properly. The strings 
were in pairs, and of difieront colors, and merely stretched 
across a frame, without sounding-board. 

After leaving this auberge the road descends very rap- 
idly through groves and glades towards the valley of the 
Aar, a deep and rapid stream which runs through the centre 
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of a vast plain in the midst of mountains. The vegeta- 
tion of this region is micommonly luxuriant. Never were 
greener trees and grass ; and with the contrast of the 
dark firs on the sides of the barren precipices around, and 
the high, snow-covered peaks in the distance, the scene 
is of such beauty that one must be truly inspired to be 
able to give any idea of it in words. It is when we find 
ourselves in such positions that we can appreciate the 
genius of Byron, who often describes in a single line 
what whole pages could not give to the mind's eye so 
well. One can know nothing of the wonderful power and 
beauty of Childe Harold till we have followed in the 
footsteps of the pilgrim. The poem is a miracle of de- 
scription. No traveller in the south of Europe should be 
without it, for it is a fountain of pleasure at every stage 
of the journey. 

At Brientz, — a little old village, the greater part of 
whose houses look like old moss-covered rocks, by the 
lake side, — ^we stopt at a clean, well-ordered hotel, to wait 
the departure of the steamboat for Interlachen, and here 
we lunched on a gateau aux /raises — ^which proved to 
be just what is called at the West a strawberry short- 
cake — a piece of pastry spread while it is hot with fresh 
strawberries and sugar — ^no contemptible specimen of the 
Brientz cuisine. While we were taking this, with some 
limonade gazeuse, a drink somewhat resembling ginger 
beer, some young men placed themselves at a table in 
the porch where we were sitting, and called for wine and 
beer. These were served by a young, dark-eyed girl, 
whose ready blushes showed that she had not yet been 
hardened by her occupation. We felt sorry, therefore, to 
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066 the rade way in whioh she was treated by these young 
men, two of whom were Englishmen. They praised her 
Spanish eyes, asked her many loud questions, and insisted 
upon her shaking hands with them, unmoved by the 
painful embarrassment evident in her looks and manner. 
One cannot help feeling indignant at such insolent cruelty, 
especially when one sees in it one form of the evil whioh 
the stream of travel has inflicted upon simple and primi- 
tive Switzerland. Better to have lived on in hardy and 
innocent poverty, than learn to covet the foreign gold 
which brings curses with it. We have heard many things 
in Switzerland which convince us that the evil is deep 
and deadly. 

The Lake of Brientz is very much like many other 
Swiss lakes — a bright mirror for high, forest-crowned 
mountains, with shores cultivated wherever they admit of 
cultivation, and here and there a ruin of some strong- 
hold of the middle ages, or some spot consecrated by his- 
torical associations. It has the additional beauty of a 
fine cascade called the G-iesbach, well seen from the 
steamer as we pass, though many travellers make an 
especial trip from Interlachen to examine it more closely. 
We took on board a dozen or more of these, with alpen- 
stocks and sketch books, the ladies wearing the large, 
flat, Bernese hat, very generally adopted at Interlachen ; 
the gentlemen the white or grey — shapeless, but very con- 
venient — ^hat, cap, pillow, basket — ^what shall bd its name, 
for its uses are legion — almost universally worn by trav- 
ellers of all degrees in these days. The outline of a 
num's hat is a very important point in his general appear- 
ance, and " a shocking bad hat" is condemnatory of the 
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whole'effect ; but this is forgotten in Italy and 8witzerland| 
for the outline of these oonvenient head-pieoes oould be 
well drawn by a very unsteady hand. They are squeezed 
into every possible shape as oooasion calls for a pillow, a 
cushion, or a stop-gap anywhere ; and they are worn in 
the pocket as often as on the head. It is quite amus* 
ing to see a well-dressed man take out his hat, give it a 
shake, push out the crown a little, and put it on, as if it 
were the best looking thing in the world, when all the 
while it gives him the air of something between bandit 
and beggar, spite of broadcloth and patent leather. But 
he has everybody to keep him in countenance. 

Intorlachen has great natural beauty, and would be a 
charming place if it were not just what it is— a vulgar, 
impudent watering-place, full of all that makes watering 
places odious, and this in the very face of the Jung- 
frau, which looks sternly down upon the doings of the 
little world below — in vain. Interlachen has clean and 
excellent hotels, pretty gardens, abundance of flowers, 
and, what is far more, trees worthy to stand in the sha- 
dow of the Alps. Here the elm, the walnut, the locust, the 
willow, the lime, are seen in their greatest perfection ; and 
the mountain-ash — -just now splendid in scarlet clusters 
— is like a sweet hostess welcoming foreign guests to her 
native home. A deep, rushing, roaring river adds to the 
interest of the scene, and fills the night with sad music. 
The Bernese maidens, in their white folded sleeves, and 
their great shadowy hats, beautify the road as they pass, 
with their tall milk-pails on their shoulders, or large 
baskets of wild strawberries in their hands. But these 
attractions bring together a host of people, many with no 
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other objoot than to kill time ; Rome to flirt securely, 
some to exhibit dresses of which the first bloom was given 
to London or Paris ; some merely to rest and take a new 
start for another portion of the Alps. The vicinity even 
of such overpoweringly grand objects as the High Alps, 
does little to redeem Interlachen from a character of ex- 
cessive insipidity ; its very beauty, tame and soft, is dis- 
pleasing, because of the sublimity about it. The foot of 
the Jungfran is about twelve or fifteen miles off, yet the 
snowy peak seems to overhang the town, and nothing 
else is worth looking at. This is ungracious, but it is 
true. 

We went to Lauterbrunnen yesterday, a mountain val- 
ley in whose bosom nestles a little old village full of pri- 
mitive people. It is so deep set that, we are told, the 
inhabitants do not see the winter sun before noon, and 
oven in summer have but a scanty length of day. They 
have plenty of goitres of course. We asked the landlady 
at the Hotel de Caprioome— a house one might wipe 
from end to end with a cambric handkerchief — ^whether 
it was true, as we had heard — ^that in districts where the 
goitre is almost universal, it is even considered orna- 
mental. She said no, but always as a misfortune, thon^ 
it was shamefully neglected while in the curable stage. 
When grown large it becomes almost hopeless, especially 
where the subject is somewhat advanced. This landlady, 
who was tending a fine bright-eyed baby, was beautifully 
dressed after the Bernese fashion. Her black bodice was 
of velvet, with a double row of silver buttons on each 
side, and quadruple silver chains so fastened to the bust 
and to the shoulder, that each parcel hung in a festoon 
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under the arm. This seems a mark of rank, for our 
landlady at Interlaohen is the only woman in tho house 
who wears such, though all wear the costume of the coun- 
try. She has also the addition of a small, black velvet 
cap, set far back on the head, with a full frill of black 
lace at least a quarter of a yard wide, which, as she 
crosses the court-yard in the wind, waves and tosses as 
wildly as the mist on the mountains. This seems to be 
tiie head-gear for the elder matrons, without distinction 
of rank, though the quality of the material is very differ- 
ent in different cases. 

The drive along the bank of the Lutschine is most 
lovely. The river — one of the wildest — is on the left, 
and the Alps, or their spurs, on your right ; Jungfrau and 
Silverhom in front — seeming not far distant, and glittering 
white— carrying the imagination off to northern realms, 
whose snows mortal foot never trod. Half way up the 
mountain on the right, amid melancholy firs, stands the 
castle of Unspunnen, where Byron conceived the idea of 
Manfred. It is a noble ruin ; and the association adds 
the tragic element which is essential to sublimity. I had 
fancied Manfred's castle upon a more terrific height, but 
imagination need not embellish the view from this. It is 
at the very mouth of the Lauterbrunnen gorge, and com- 
mands the whole. Byron's journal at this place attests 
the impression made upon him. for a day — a whole 
(]ay, — to spare for this single ruin. One never gets time 
to live poetry. 

Whatever comforts and advantages regular habits of 
life may bring with them elsewhere, I think the only way 
to travel satisfactorily in Switzerland would be to forget 
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dinner and lodging, and loave them tx) take oare of them- 
aolvefv. Thoy are Hure to interfere with everything that 
is dolightful. 

Ini(Tla(^hnn han hardly made the pleanant impreasionon 
mo thai it onght, and an attempt to analyze the feeling 
with which I think of it« unmirpasned natural beauties^ 
bringN mn hack tii the oharaot4)r of the people we met 
thorn. Tho moral atmonphere wan repngnant, and thin 
inniinncM) in no powerful, that the natural oharma of the 
IMwition arn ovoroomo by it, to a oonnidorable degree. The 
roinpnny wo hnp|Muiod to moot, wore evidently of the 
hacknoyod, hfas/^ onlor; and, among thoao with whom we 
woro thrown into daily oontaot, more than one roomed to 
\\H at loaHt oc|nivooal in point of nooial standing. Tho 
moNt oonHpiououN woman at Intorlaohon, was a French 
lady, of ologant appearance, whose dross and manner had 
a sort of daring which provoktMl remark and enquiry ; 
and hor travelling companion was an aooomplished man, 
much young(3r than herself, whom she adilressed and 
treated as her oousin — a title which nobody believed to be 
legitimatf^ly his. The lady was handsome and graceful, 
and would have boon attractive, but for a certain hard- 
ness, and a haughty bearing whioh seemed to form part of 
a syHteni of refined coquetry. She found fault with every- 
thing ; took many airs at table ; avoided all interchange 
of civilities with the ladies of the house, and lavished her 
fondness on a pretty Italian greyhound, whioh, being illf 
rocoi vod tho most devoted attention. I observed that when 
she drove out with gentlemen, they smoked their cigars 
directly in her face. Perhaps it was but an American pre- 
judice that made this seem to me disrespectful, butithelp* 
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ed, among many other things, to make me feel that the 
^^ handsome widow" as she was called, was a mere adven- 
turess. The " cousin" made masterly sketches of scenery, 
played the piano-forte, danced, and enacted the devoted 
lover. We haie since heard that he had filled a high di- 
plomatic statibn, but he did not seem more than twenty- 
five. 

Another conspicuous character was an excessively ugly 
Englishwoman, of perhaps sixty, who affected airs of 
youth and simplicity ; wore a brilliant pink dress, flounced 
a Poutrance, and great rows of pink ribbon wherever they 
could be stuck; talked ridiculously of the great things 
she had seen and done elsewhere, and of the extreme 
wretchedness of everything at Interlachen. She declar- 
ed that the very washerwomen were such "abominable 
wretches," that she did not dare wear a decent article 
while she remained there— they tore and stole her 
splendid laces and embroideries so horribly. She, too, 
had an " angelic dog" to which she devoted herself, and 
which she talked about incessantly. Something happen- 
ing to this treasure one day, she made the most terrible 
ado ; wrung her hands, wept, and with her eyes upturned, 
as if reproaching the skies, exclaimed, "Ah — after all I 
have suffered, must God bring me here to lose my darling 
dog !" She was a thoroughly unpleasing person, for her 
silliness was unredeemed by even an appearance of good 
nature. 

There was a worthy family of Lyonese — smother, daugh- 
ter and grandmother, who began the day about eight 
o'clock by playing draughts for a couple of hours before 
their breakfast. Both mother and daughter did this, appa- 

voL. n. 8 
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rently with the most pious desire to amuse the grand- 
mama, who never tired. One of these good ladies — ^they 
were all very sociable and good-humored — asked me, in 
the course of conversation, whether we had really come 
all the way from America. When I had satisfied her on 
this point, she wished further to know whether it was 
also tnie that we had crossed the ocean for no other par- 
pose than to see Europe. Being assured of this,— «t 
least as well as mere assertion could vouch for a thing 
naturally incredible, — she asked, with a polite ^^ Pardon!" 
whether it was true, as she had heard, that in America 
spinach was merely boiled in water, instead of being 
stewed in gravy as in Europe ! My answer to this ques- 
tion, capped the climax of astonishment. She called her 
mother, and conveyed the information to her, eliciting the 
" Ah roon Dieu !" which b the sole resource of the French 
language in such cases. So this way of cooking spinach 
is set down as the American symbol, in the minds of the 
Lyonese ladies. If they should undertake to describe us 
Indian fashion, it would be in the act of putting their 
favorite vegetable into a fluid too insipid to be recognized 
in the French cuisine. 

The rude young men we had seen at Brientz, were at 
Interlachen, and rude there, too. We found that one of 
them, a rich, silly young Englishman, had only a week 
before married the daughter of the inn-keeper at Meyrin- 
gen. He brought the poor girl to Interlachen, a few days 
after, and she was the object of much remark at the taUe 
d'hote. She was a girl of hardly eighteen years old, of 
the commonest manners and appearance, and not very 
clean. One could not look upon her without pity, for it 
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required very little penetration to see through the young 
profligate with whom she had been weak enough to unite 
herself. Suoh marriages are but too oommon in Switzer- 
land, since certain portions of the country have beoome 
the resort of rich, idle and unprincipled people from the 
great cities. 

We had dancing in the evening, when a young Russian 
gentleman played the piano forte, and the widow, in most 
picturesque costume, waltzed and Polka'd with all the 
gentlemen in turn. After she was tired, the young men 
brought in the house-maids, in full Bernese dress, and 
danced with them — a custom of the country, we were 
told, but the aspect of the thing soon grew unpleasing to 
us, and we withdrew. 

Another evening amusement was the playing and sing- 
ing of some blind people, under the windows. Their 
music was sweet but melancholy. The singing of several 
Swiss songs, by a man who imitated a woman's voice and 
style of singing to perfection, was most wonderful, and 
would have been delightful too, if we had not known the 
reality. It became painful from the idea of great effort. 
He used so well the male and female voice alternatelyi 
we had at first supposed there were several performers. 

There was an exhibition of conjuring-tricks, in a grove 
near one of the hotels, where we saw paving-stones split 
by a blow of the fist, and many other tilings equally won- 
derful. The artist was assisted by his wife— a woman 
who looked too good for the mortifying oflSce of carrying 
round the hat for contributions. The company, made up 
of deputations from the several hotels — ^was seated on 
benches placed in a hollow square on the grass ; the gen* 
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tlemen smoking quite at ease. The poor oonjorer did 
not make a great deal of money, but I shall always be- 
lieve that he did actually split the paying-stones, with 
his clenched hand, guarded only by a pocket handker- 
chief carefully wound about it. I am one of the q>ecta- 
tors whom such magicians love. The collections were 
pitiably small, and the company the dullest looking peo- 
ple that could be. 

There are a few rather tempting shops, at Interlachen, 
where Swiss wooden ware of the most exquisite delicacy 
and grace, and beautiful things in agate, cornelian, chal- 
cedony, and other rich materials, are to be had, and gene- 
rally at moderate prices. We go in to look, and remain 
to buy. It is necessary to keep constantly in mind the 
disadvantage of adding to one's luggage, and the annoy- 
ance of custom-house exactions on all these pretty things ; 
for the spending of no great amount of mcmey in them 
may involve one in a good deal of unexpected expense 
and trouble. 



THUN. 

Aug. 2. — ^An expressive and exquisitely finished minia- 
ture of all Switzerland — ^the very ideal of Swiss scenery 
brought into the smallest possible compass — ^is found hare, 
in this lake and town of Thun, whither we have oome 
this blessed morning from Interlachen. The drive from 
that spoiled Paradise to this Paradise not yet spoiled, (as 
far as we can see,) is very pleasant, espeoiaUy wbm 
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we came by the side of that great river, or whatever the 
rushing, brimming, laughing, tumbling water may be 
called that connects Thun with Brientz, exploitSe in all 
sorts of ways by the inhabitants. On the borders of the 
lake we found a little steamer lying, with no passengers, 
almost, and an air of perfect leisure. The captain sat 
smoking on the deck, and a great dog was chained near 
the stem. The appointed hour had already passed, but 
there seemed no idea of setting out. In a little while the 
steamer moved, apparently of her own accord, and we 
went lounging down the lake, with full opportunity to 
admire the lovely shores. Before many minutes, however, 
the wind freshened, and being quite in our teeth, soon 
made such a pother that there was no longer any pleasure 
on deck. The awning was taken down, and I was fain 
to retreat to the dreary cabin, where with a Bible for my 
pillow I went quietly to sleep, leaving more devoted wor- 
shippers of the picturesque to " pursue the triumph and 
partake the gale." 

I crept out again as we neared the landing at Thun, and 
perhaps the delight of that view, fresh as it seemed after 
the rest my eyes and senses had enjoyed, was quite as 
great in amount as could have been gathered by the 
attention of the whole voyage. Looking back from Thun, 
the Jungfrau, the Finster Aarhorn, Eigher and Monch are 
all visible — ^white, oh! how white — ^in the splendid sun- 
shine, and in contrast with the green hills below, and the 
deep blue lake just ruffled by the wind. The town itself 
is beautifril, unique; the narrow approach to it, through 
which the boat floats slowly, is sown with flowers to the 
water's edge. A new castellated villa building for some 
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lucky banker; pretty gardens, with vines and arbors; 
meadows with herds feeding; fishing-boats with fheir 
quaint tackle ; and peasant maidens fit to be framed at 
once— Thun, who can ever forget thee ! 

We dined at a great empty hotel, plaoed like a sum- 
mer-house, in the midst of a garden ; our only companions 
at table being an old gentleman that looked like a super- 
annuated ecclesiastic, and talked with the hard worldly 
shrewdness of a thorough man of the world, and a Scotch- 
man, shrewd enough, but plainer and I should think wor- 
thier. The dinner was a formal, rather melancholy affair, 
for the diminution of travel leaves hotel-keepers and their 
satellites in no great spirits. After dinner we went 
exploring, and ascending a commanding hei^t, tried to 
get into a beautiful old castle (700 years old say the 
books,) but could not, the prefet or some equally impor- 
tant public functionary having taken up his abode there. 
But at the top of the long flights of stone steps by which 
we had climbed to this stronghold, we found an old 
church, locked up in the churlish Protestant fashion, but 
surrounded by a grave-yard beautifully kept as a garden, 
with shrubbery and flowers. Here we roamed about 
awhile, the sacristan following us with most amusing 
pertinacity, fearing we should be inclined to trespass on 
his rose-buds. When he was obliged to turn his eyes 
away for a few moments, his wife, armed with her speo- 
tacles and knitting-needles, mounted guard in his stead. 
The edge of this pretty enclosure overlooks the omstle 
wall, and two of the outer towers or bastions are ooa- 
verted into summer-houses, or pavilions, from which to 
enjoy the prospect. They overlook the town and the 
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lake, and all the delicious features of the view. I was 
sorry to see the carriage, with F.'s vulgar face, waiting 
at the foot of the steep for us. 

We rode to Berne in three hours, through a road that 
would be called charming anywhere else, but which 
seemed tame after the Alps. The hills faded away grad- 
ually on each side, until the scenery was more like Italy 
than Switzerland, perhaps more like that of Now Eng- 
land than either. At last we came down upon Berne, 
which seems to have slipped from the table land into a 
hollow, through sheer dullness and want of taste. 



BERNE 

Berne would not, perhaps, be considered by all trav- 
ellers as the ugliest of towns ; but as I try my best to 
tell the truth, and to give, as Eothen says, my real im- 
pressions, "and not those which would be experienced by 
any well-constituted mind," I must needs call it so. It 
has a Dutch ugliness, — ^the last superlative. The houses 
are of stone, and well built ; but where pillars are re- 
quired the Bernese put buttresses, sloping outward to the 
ground, in an Egyptian, tomb-like style, very displeasing 
to the eye in glancing up a long street. Then the foun- 
tains, which, being abundant, ought to beautify the place, 
are a positive deformity and annoyance, from the hideous 
images which crown them, and the coarse mode in which 
they dispense their waters. Not one in the whole place 
has an effort at decoration which is not worse than no- 
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thing, and most of them have statues a faire peur. They 
are so arranged that much of the dirtiest kitohen work is 
performed around their brinks, by the bluff, mannish wo- 
men of the place, some dressed in the Bernese costume, but 
many in the most slovenly kitohen-maidish gear of other 
countries, so that there is not even the redeeming feature 
of pretty humanity, or even nationality, to compensate 
for stone ugliness. 

Everything artificial about the town is in point of 
taste quite in keeping with the fountains. The dock, 
whose ingenious mechanism is one of the glories of the 
Bernese, is studiously innocent of any attempt at beauty 
of form. The old fellow who yawns at the conclusion of 
the hour, the imps who strike the bell, the figure in the 
turret above who makes believe to strike, even the very 
cock that sleepily flaps, not claps his wings— all are of 
egregious ugliness ; to be surpassed only by an antique 
Goliath in wood that frightens you from a niche in a 
tower not far off, calling, as one of our party says, for a 
new David. Then the bears which are cherished by the 
oity^-on account of some feeling of brotherhood, perhaps — 
mump sulkily in a deep paved hollow, growing fat upon 
the cakes and apples thrown to them by visitors, but 
never doing the least thing in the way of amusing trick 
in return. There is a public walk which is pretty, for 
it is hard to spoil trees, and the people have not, happily, 
thought proper to make them correspond with their stat- 
uary ; and in the wall which surrounds this sole exception 
to the ugliness of the city, there is a tablet telling the 
wonderful story of the escape of a young man, whose horse 
jumped with him over the parapet, sheer 108 feet to the 
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street below, and was dashed to pieces, while the rider 
escaped iinhurt. The youth became a priest, and lived 
thirty years afterwards. 

The principal church has a fine organ, and there are many 
excellent charitable institutions, and no doubt much solid 
merit at Berne, but I had time only for the impressions 
which a passer-by receives in walking about the town for 
a few hours. 

We had chosen to go to the Couronne rather than to the 
more celebrated hotel, the Faucon ; and we congratulated 
ourselves afterwards, when our English friends of the 
Bigi, whom we encountered again at Berne, toM us they 
found the Faucon dirty, and that they had a '^ grubby" 
dinner. The Couronne is clean and comfortable ; lighted 
with gas ; famished with plenty of good easy sofas and 
lounges in the salle^manger^ where we had a cosy tea 
out of a pretty tea-service. The bedrooms are like all we 
have yet seen on this side the Alps ; furnished with what- 
ever is absolutely needful, but totally lacking the air of 
comfort which disposes one to quiet sleep. No roadside 
tavern in the back- woods looks barer than the sleeping- 
rooms of the great hotel de la Couronne at Berne. 

The most comfortable looking thing I saw at Berne 
was a great, clean, stone-paved pool, in which horses were 
washed and seemed to enjoy themselves. Streams of 
water run from fountain to fountain down the middle of 
the main streets, but they are carefully made ugly. I felt 
glad to go on to Freiburg, or anywhere, for all is a contre^ 
poll where the eye seeks in vain for a pleasant resting- 
pla;Ce. 

From Berne to Freiburg, the drive is not particularly 
8» 
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intorefiting ; but it i» quito worth while to stop at Frei- 
burg to sec h«^r grand suspension bridges,— one of which 
iH the longest in the world, — and to hear her grand 
organ. The town iH situated partly in the great gorge 
which renders these bridges necessary ; and our Hotel — ^the 
Zahringer Hof— on the brink of this gorge, in full sight of 
both bridges. But it rained furiously all the afternoon of 
our arrival, so that wo saw little of the place besides 
what could be se<m from our windows, though we did 
manage to get to the church, where the organist, M. Vogt, 
showed off his instrument in a very masterly way, giving 
us thunder that threatened to rend the arches, and again 
notes soft as those of the despairing dove. The imitation 
of a woman*s voice was wonderful, quite deceptive indeed, 
for we fancied that some contralto singer was adding her 
best notes to the harmony. Then we had a full military 
band, with tnimpets ; and, to conclude, an air of PaisieU 
lo's with variations. The organ is said to be the first in 
Europe, after that of Haarlem, and we can easily believe 
it. It has 7800 pipes, some of them 32 feet long. It is 
not heard to the best advantage when we go on pnrpose 
to a cold, empty church, and sit down to listen critically ; 
but one could not be mistaken as to the great power and 
sweetness of the tones. The church is poor looking, and 
is moreover deformed by the introduction of a sort of 
pews — ^very unusual in a Catholic church. One of the 
doors is ornamented, so to speak, with grotesque oanringt 
of the Last Judgment, wherein the artist has labored to 
express the vulgar physical notion of final happiness and 
misery ; St. Peter figuring as the dispenser of the one. 
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and a very strange loo^g devil, with a pig's head, of the 
other. 

Freiburg is a Catholic town, and contains a number 
of convents. It was a stronghold of the Jesuits long 
after they had been driven out of the greater part of 
Switzerland. Their seminary is now empty, however— 
a great factory-looking building, on a height beyond the 
town. We saw but few priests of any kind ; but plenty 
of crosses in and about the place. The old wall and its 
frequent towers form a picturesque and striking addition 
to the rest of the quaint antique architecture of Frei- 
burg ; and on the whole the old town interested us not a 
little. 

An ancient tree, propped by stone pillars, is the memo- 
rial of a tradition very similar to that to which Macau- 
lay's fine ballad of the battle of the Lake Regillus owes 
its chief interest. It is said that on the day of the blood]|i 
battle of Morat, (1476,) a young man covered with blood 
rode furiously into Freiburg, and having collected all his 
remaining strength to shout " victory !" fell dead in the 
street. In his hand was found a branch of the lime tree, 
which the inhabitants piously planted, and have guarded 
to this day with a care which does them honor. One 
cannot pass the venerable memento without a feeling par- 
taking of awe. The battle of Morat, by which some 
20,000 men were left dead on the field, is perhaps as 
worthy of such a tradition as any one in history. 

The Zahringer Hof is an excellent hotel, clean, light, 
niry, and well-attended. There is a fine terrace orna- 
mented with flowering plants, commanding the best view 
of the two bridges and of the valley, shut in by heights 
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crested ¥rith old towers, and walls no kmger aTailaUe 
for defence, thoagh far from useless in famishing forth a 
picture. But how it did rain all the time we were at 
Freiburg I The narrow sloping street up which we went 
to the Cathedral, was a perfect sluice ; and we could 
hardly see the houses on each side for the heavy shower. 
We went about the flower-lined terrace ¥rith umbrellas, 
peeping out at the bridges — a most ludicrously melan- 
choly way of enjoying a fine prospect. 

At the table d'hote we encountered some Americans 
whom we did not know, and an English gentleman and 
his son, who interested us not a little. The father, who 
was evidently a man of genius and education, seemed 
afflicted with that sad form of mania which bemoans it- 
self incessantly over injuries and misfortanes, real or 
imaginary ; cursing the light, the world, the whc^ 
course and current of human things, all the while be- 
lieving itself profoundly pious and submisBive. Our 
hearts ached for this poor soul, wasted and worn, nearly 
deaf and not fiEir from blind, yet retaining the sense of 
taste in its keenest power — a circumstance which he 
bitterly regretted, declaring that it assimilated him with 
the animals, the nobler powers having decayed. He toid 
the story of his sufferings in elegant and highly poetical 
language, using expressions quite startling from their 
force, and exhibiting in various ways the sad spectacle of 
a fine, strong, and highly-cultivated mind in ruins through 
sympathy with the perishable body. His original illness, 
he said, was caused by extreme imprudence and willfol 
folly in over-exerting himself during an ascent of Yesii- 
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vius, many years ago. We rose from dimier with sad 
hearts. 



^^^^^n^/vw^ww^s/^^^v^^wwvx^aaA 



BULLE. 

August 4. — ^We had a pleasant drive hither, although 
the weather was so cool that we were fain to get out and 
walk occasionally, to warm ourselves. All the peasants, 
male and female, that we meet to-day, have the head 
bound with a handkerchief of scarlet cotton — a pretty 
change from butterfly caps and round hats. This stone 
village of Bulle looks all Sunday, as to the business done 
in it. A great cart, loaded with some three or four hun« 
dred Grruyere cheeses, makes its slow way up the street ; 
and far off, down in a smooth meadow, partitioned ready 
for a fair or cattle-show, women are hanging out dozens 
of those same scarlet handkerchiefs, which seem to light 
up all that comer of the landscape. Our dining-room 
is hung with the gayest Turkish paper, and on the Root 
under the table is a drugget, of one of the commcm pat- 
terns so often used for the same purpose at home. Won- 
derful, how so slight a circumstance transports us back at 
once, making nothing of that great ocean that lies be- 
tween ! Bulle will always look pleasant in memory firom 
this little accident of association. 
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VE VAY. 



The drive from BuUe to Vevay is charmiiig. It 
rained a little, so that we were obliged to have the car- 
riage closed, and could not walk, as we like to do ; hot 
we read Childe Harold aloud, and got our ideas in order 
for Lake Leman, the approach to which is by a road of 
Alpine zigzags or tourniquets, constructed at the cost of 
great labor and outlay. The hill is faced with yineyards, 
so that as you look back and up— -and to look back you 
must look up— you see only one green expanse, so steep 
is the acclivity. The town of Vevay, and some villages 
adjacent, are picturesque enough, viewed from these 
heights ; but one looks beyond, to the lake, to the rooks 
of Meillerie, to Chillon, to the Alps, ¥rith intense inter- 
est ; for Mont Blanc is yet unvisited, and poetry has 
bathed this whole beautiful scene in that purjde lig^t 
which no sunshine can bestow. We gaze and gaae, and 
desire to be allowed, silent and motionless, to bring to- 
gether into one focus all the elements of the pleasure 
which such things give. But onward go the relentleflB 
wheels ; slope after slope is passed ; a pretentious villa, 
in high habitable order, meets us at one turn — a group of 
Cantonniers mending the road, at another ; and soon we 
go clattering over the rough stone pavement of Yevay to 
an enormous hotel — the antipodes of romanoe and senti- 
ment. 

A great hotel is a good thing enough sometimes ; in 
the main street of a great city, for instance, or when ixie 
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is travelling with a distant object, so that getting over 
the road is the sole affair. But one of these proud, cold, 
heartless, frivolous strongholds of all that is worldly, is 
the climax of impertinence on the shore of Lake Leman, 
whose charm lies in the holy quiet of Nature, in the 
associations of poetry, the idea of rural simplicity, the 
silent sense of God's presence and love. If one could only^ 
find lodging in some unpretending nook, where the spirit 
of the scene should be uncontradicted by all the indoor 
influences, how would the pleasure of a sojourn here be 
enhanced ! 

The vexation of such a position is to me indescribable. 
One cannot even stir out ¥rithout encountering the least 
interesting people in the world ; the long hours spent at 
table pass in the emptiest talk, or the most fruitless 
silence. If there were a hope that by outstaying this 
vapid company one could possess one's soul in quiet for a 
day, patience would be easy. But the certainty that 
to-morrow, if it bring change, will but render it neces- 
sary to become reconciled to new ills of the same sort, 
takes away all encouragement to passive endurance. I 
shall be as glad to leave Yevay, as I was desirous to see 
it. Not that I have a word to say against the Trois 
Couronnes, as a hotel. It is clean, and well enough 
ordered, in its way ; and its immense corridors, and 
hard-to-find stairs, are incidental to its over-grown size. 
I detest the class, and only find this particulajr specimen 
especially disagreeable because it is an anomaly just 
here ; an unscientific discord, which can never resolve it- 
self into the harmony of heaven, in the midst of which 
it impudently stands. I longed to say with Dominie 
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Rampson, << Conjuro te !" and see it disappear into the 
earth. The only pleasant association I have with the 
Trois Couronnes, relates to the delightful lapful of let- 
ters which F. brought us from Greneva. We had been 
without news for a month. Who can tell the thrill which 
letters from homes across the ocean bring with them ? 



CHILLON. 

All the romance that had been frozen, or forced book 
upon its source by that great solecism of a hotel at Ye- 
vay, began its natural flow again when we found our- 
selves in a comfortable open carriage, under a mild and 
cheering sun, on our way to Martigny, through a road 
which may truly be called one bower of beauty for mile 
after mile. But we could not help laughing what we read 
Byron's description of Clarens. If the '^ trees take root 
in love," they certainly have a very ordinary growth 
afterwards ; and we sought in vain for '^ the young breath 
of passionate thought," among the men-women, who 
were toiling in the fields like beasts of burden, and tha 
bluff men-men that allowed them to do it, while they 
stood smoking their odious pipes under every door-way. 
In truth, Byron raved about Clarens because Rousseau had 
raved about it before him ; and Rousseau's descriptions of 
scenery are notoriously so imaginative that one is at a 
loss to trace, among the actualities of nature, a feature of 
what he saw. We hear of a fine, hearty old Swiss pas* 
tor at Hcmtreux, who embodies our idea of that duuraoter 
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pretty well ; but we have not seen him, nor indeed any- 
body else that interests us muoh. 

The walls of Chillon gleam white, both in and out of 
the water, not jGeut from Yevay. The oastle stands iso- 
lated, and is approached from the land by a bridge and 
causeway, the water washing against its walls all round. 
Its appearance is not exactly according to the romance 
idea of an old castle ; for instead of battlements we have 
high peaked roofis, over tower and turret, bartizan and 
wall. It is, nevertheless, a beautiful object, and in ad- 
mirable keeping with the surrounding scenery, which has 
rather the softness of Italy than the fit)wning aspect we 
associate with castle-sites. 

It is asserted that Byron knew nothing of the tradition 
which gives the castle so sacred an interest for the Swiss. 
He lived near the place, and visited it often. The prisons 
suggested to him the idea of a prisoner, and his touching 
story is the creation of his own brain and sympathies, — 
at least it is so believed in the neighborhood. The guide 
shows the great English poet's name cut in the stone pil- 
lar with his own hand, and declares that Byron used to 
<M>me over from his house near Yevay, and spend two 
days at a time at the castle ; but that the story of Bon- 
nivard had no connection with the poem now inseparable 
from the gray towers. Be this as it may, the castle is a 
poem, according to the definition of certain schools. It is 
one of the few things of the kind that do not disappoint. 
It is in excellent preservation, and retains many marks of 
great antiquity. The real history of it is this : — ^Found- 
ed, as there is good reason to believe, in 816, it received 
large and important additions in 1238, in the reign of 
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Amadeus lY. of Savoy, who used it as a state priacm. 
Previous to his day, its crypts are said to have served as 
a place of meeting to Christians in times of persecution. 
While the Grenevese were under the Savoyard yoke, Bon- 
nivard, prior of St. Victor, a patriot such as Switzerland 
has not seldom produced, offended the reigning sovereign, 
by exciting his countrymen to shake off the burthen of 
foreign dominion. Venturing to travel through Savoy, he 
was seized by the duke's emissaries, and hurried off se- 
cretly to the dungeons of Chillon. Here he was kept six 
years, chained to one of the low pillars that support the 
arched roof; and so closely that he could not walk com- 
pletely round the pillar, but was obliged to return before 
he had made the circuit. At length liberty triumphed. 
The Swiss drove out the Savoyards from all but Chillon, 
and their first care was. to release their heroic country- 
man. An army of seven thousand Bernese besieged the 
castle on the land side, while the galleys of the G^nevese 
attacked it from the Lake, and strong as it was, com- 
pelled it to surrender. A party rushed to ihe dungeon. 
"Bonnivard! tu est libre !" '«Et GtjnSver was the 
reply. • The answer he received was astounding. While 
the patriot had been living a t¥rilight life, seeing no face 
but his jailer's, and almost forgetting the use of q>eech 
in the absence of human communication, G-eneva, which 
he had left Catholic, had become Protestant, and his 
countrymen, for whose sake he had endured this long ex- 
ile, had freed themselves from the Savoyard yoke, and 
risen up an independent nation. Bonnivard enjoyed trust 
and power in his native city for the rest of his life, and 
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has ooii0oorated th6 oaaile of Chillon for ever in the heart 
of every true Genevan. 

The oastle is now used chiefly as an arsenal, and a 
pers(m of no little intelligence is entrusted with the care 
of it, to whom the traveller is indebted for as minute an 
account as he may desire of its history and various usee. 
We were ushered by this seneschal into a paved court- 
yard, and through an arched door, at once down into the 
vaults, which are on a level with the surface of the Lake. 
These are exiaraordinarily dry, the walls being built of tufa, 
a kind of volcanic stone, and founded on the living rock 
which forms the base of the Lake at that point. No 
symptom of dampness appears, although the light is ad- 
mitted only through a few narrow loop-holes, far from 
the floor, and on a level with the surface of the ground, 
and partly overgrown with grass and weeds. There are 
the '< seven columns, massy and gray," spoken off by 
the poet ; and the wave ripples audibly as it did on the ear 
of Bonnivard. Several of the columns have iron rings in 
them, at about the distance of two feet from the ground ; 
but one is pointed out with great confidence as having 
been Bonnivard's ; and about this the stony floor is worn 
in deeper hollows, and on its surface not the space of the 
quarter of an inch is without its carved name, showing 
the length of time during which the prison has been an 
object of interest. 

One wants to be alone on this spot ; to have time and 
leave to bring back the prisoner ; to see him cast his eye 
upward to that narrow streak of light, try once more 
the length of his chain, turn abruptly at its rude bidding, 
Btrive for the thousandth time to read, by the ^^ duU, im- 
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priBonad ray,*' the linas insoribed on the opposite wall ; 
then stretch himself on the ground with a sigh, and pre- 
pare for another long, tedious night, unlig^ted by any 
lamp save that of Hope. The presence of a guide, intel- 
ligent thou^ he be, does not assist the imagination ; but 
happily Chillon requires as little effort as any place bean* 
tiiied by a heroic tradition. It speaks for itself, — tells its 
own story most remarkably. The intent of these vaults 
is so evident, that one cannot but people them with suf- 
ferers under feudal tyranny; and the undoubted au- 
thenticity of the story of the Christian patriot has hardly 
greater reality to the mind of the spectator than tiiat 
which we owe to the genius of the poet. Byron wrote a 
sonnet on the true story after he learned it, concluding 
thus: 

Chillon ! thy prison is a holy place, 
And thy sad floor an altar ; for *t was trod 

Until hia very stepe have left a traee. 
Worn, as if thy cold pavement were a sodt 

By Bonnivard ! May none those marks eiEiee, 
For they appeal from t3rranny to God. 

The sonnet is not very remarkable for vigor or origin- 
ality, but it is redeemed by the concluding line. Though 
suggested by a noble reality, it is not more like truth than 
the pathetic fiction of the other poem : 

*^ We were seven who now are one ; 
Six in youth and one in age 
Finished as they had began, 

Proad of persecation*s rage ; 
One in fire, and one in field. 
Their belief with blood have sealed : 
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D3riiig as their fathers died, 
For the God their foes denied, 
Three were in a dangeon cast. 
Of whom this wreck is left the last/' 

Near Chillon, it is quite true that the Lake is a thon- 
Band feet deep, though not exactly where 

** the fathom-line was sent 
From Chillon's snow-white battlement.** 

It is at Meillerie, opposite. 

Before we reached the dungeon, our guide took us into 
a still more fearful place, from which a stone stair led 
up to the Hall of Justice, in the castle above. Near the 
foot of these stairs, among masses of the solid rock, is a 
great irregularly-shaped block of marble, on which tradi- 
tion says that two thousand Jews were beheaded in 
feudal times, ostensibly on account of their religion, but 
in reality for the sake of the gold of which they were 
known to be possessed, which excited the cupidity of the 
rapacious nobles. A little further on, just at the foot of 
the steps, is a deep arch in the wall, which formerly con- 
tained an image of the Virgin, before which the con- 
denmed were allowed to pray before death*; and opposite, 
a black beam on which they were hung. It was curious 
that when we first passed through the vaults we were 
not able to discern this beam, which is situated in a re- 
cess, but after we had gone further and returned, we saw 
it with such clearness that we could hardly believe it to 
be the same towards which we had strained our eyes in 
vain. Our guide smiled at this, for he was accustomed 
to observe the effect of habit upon the eye. In like man- 
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ner we wore able, on returning, to read the minute oarv- 
ingH on the dungeon walls, whioh at first seemed illegible. 
There were Byron, Leigh Hunt, and many other well- 
known names ; and there was also d a y d b n, whioh it is 
as well to beliere an autograph, if we oan, sinoe suoh is 
tho faith of the plaoe. 

After we had examined the whole extent of these 
massy orypts, the great oolumns of whioh rest on rough 
pedestals of living rook, while the vaulting overhead is 
in groined arches, we were shown the state chambers of 
tho Duke and Duchess of Savoy, who at one time inhab- 
ited the castle. These are &iished in the taste of the 
times, with wooden oeilings, a good deal oarved, and 
some little attempt at ornament about the walls and 
windows. The hall of audience, a very large chamber, 
with an immense fire-place, is surrounded with coats of 
arms, painted on the wall during the dominion of the 
Bernese, each governor having added his own arms, name, 
and inscription. After this, we saw the armory; but 
varieties of cannon and military equipments are not 
particularly interesting to us, and we passed on to 
tho Chatnbre des Oubliettes^ whose massive oaken door, 
studded and bound with iron, led us to expect terrible 
things within. There was a small aperture in this dooff 
about as high as one's fietoe, closed on the outside by a * 
small door equally massive, having great iron damps and 
hinges, and a hook and staple in proportion. This was 
for private and unexpected observation of the prisoner 
within, and the interior arrangements were not sudh as 
to disappoint the imagination after this preparation. 
There was, as usual, a niche in the wall for the inia§s of 
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the Virgin, and in front of it a trap-door, to look down 
throogh which made one giddy. Hither prisoners of 
state (often those who had been snatched from family and 
friends, and unmured without trial or show of justice — for 
such was the practice of the lawless times when Chillon 
was used as the prison-house of feudal tyrants) were 
brought, and made to kneel in prayer, before the sem- 
blance of all that the Catholic imagines of love and 
mercy. At a signal, the trap-door fell, and the unhappy 
wretch was dashed to pieces on a stone floor fifty feet be- 
low. It is strange that there should be a sort of fascina- 
ti(xi about such horror ; but one gazes and gazes into the 
abyss, with an intense efibrt to imagine all the dread par- 
ticulars of the scene, as if longing to look upon that which 
freezes the blood in the mere description. 

The more we see and hear of feudal practices, as we 
travel in this part of Europe, the more detestable they 
seem ; and we marvel that even poetry and romance can 
have thrown any charm over realities so odious. These 
magicians have, however, shown us principally the better 
side ; the hospitality, the gallantry, the generosity, the 
courage, the fidelity unto death— K>f the splendid robbers, 
and pious and amiable tyrants, under whose sway the 
south of Europe groaned so long. We see the castle 
with its outer and inner court, its moat and drawbridge, 
its round towers, and massive walls ; and Chillon is now, 
just as it stands, all that one could desire in these re- 
spects ; but one sees gallant knights in the courts, a 
white-haired warden at the door, a bountiful table spread 
within, at which all comers are entertained, and lovely 
ladies presiding at the feast, to whidi their presence 
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We had Byron's poem with usi indoonqMured the ioeub 
minutely. Nothing ooold be more aoooiate. The little 
island, with its three treesi is aa remarkable in the lake 
as in the poem. 

■^»^»^^^^^^^^^^^>^^^>^>^»^>»^^^^^^^^^^^^»^»^>^»^^ 

TO MAETIGNY. 

At St. Maurice is a Sardinian custom house, and I 
was pleased with the ideaof being once more within the 
dominions of Carlo Alberto, where I have been longing to 
ever since I left them, but before long, the tower-like 
head-dresses of the women, and the prevalence of the 
dreadful goitre, gave us to understand that vre had en- 
tered the canton of Yallais ; the road having crossed the 
Sardinian frontier aolj at a comer. The appearance of 
Hie people of the Yallais is most wretched, — a sad con- 
trast to the bowery road through which we pass. Every- 
body begs, or looks as if he had a natural license to beg ; 
and scarce a throat is without its goitre, while many &cos 
exhibit painful marks of imbecility. 

This subject of goitre is of course the theme of much 
speculation among medical men and good citizens In 
Switzerland. The opinion seems, after ample research 
and observation, to settle on an atmospheric cause ; those 
positions which are prevented by higher ground from due 
circulation of air being found to suffer most from goitre. 
Higher and lower the disease diminishes, or is unknown. 
Among the Alps there are many valleys thus shut in, and 
it is here that the wretched inhabitants, poor and unenligfat- 

voL. n. 
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ened, go on from generation to generation, saffering under 
the dreadful visitation, until cretinism becomes established, 
under which the human character is almost lost. It 
is a certain cure, — for children and young people, — ^to 
remove them to the mountains or to the plains, and 
give them, at the same time, instruction and employ- 
ment ; and several institutions are now on foot with this 
object. 

A strange feature of the disease is the indifference with 
which it is regarded by the people themselves. We had 
even heard that a great sack under the chin was ocn- 
sidered an ornamental appendage ; but our hostess at Lau- 
terbrunnen denied this. I fancy the notion may have 
some foundation in the fact that a goitre of unoonunon 
size is a good possession for the road-side beggar, since it 
makes the pity of the traveller inevitable. A certain pun- 
ster suggests that the term v alley -tudinaritms may have 
had its origin here. 

At Aigle, a tolerably clean town, we bought a bottle of 
vin (TYvourne on account of its reputation ; but we did 
not find it any better than that which was furnished at 
Bex, where are the Diablorets and their salt-works, and 
where we dined very tolerably in a country tavern that 
reminded me of the western wilds, though our allowaaoe 
of clean plates would have made the hair of any western 
damsel stand on end. Wo often speculate as to where 
such copious supplies of crockery can come from ; and 
have concluded that the same individuals must return, 
again and again, to swell the procession, as in the march 
of theatrical armies. This luxury is no more stinted in 
the poorest little country town of Europe than in the 
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oities; and nowhere is a meal served without napkins 
— a custom we would gladly see established in our own 
country towns. 

The food that is thus served is often inferior in quality 
to that which is offered to the traveller at home, but it is 
cooked with more care ; and while with us abundance 
i» often disgusting from the coarse and slovenly manner in 
which it is served, the scanty supply one is occasionallyi 
(though not often,) obliged to put up with here, becomes 
tolerable by means of a tasteful and attractive manner of 
setting it forth. The elaborateness with which everything 
is done, is quite remarkable. I do not believe these people 
even have words for the expression so common at the West 
— " Where's the use ?" always brought into play when 
any refinement is proposed. 

The head-dresses of the Yallais women are most re* 
markable, and all set directly on the top of the head, so 
as to give a defiant air. I mistook the first one we met, 
for a burthen carried as in Italy. Some are black, with 
great flutes of ribbon, and curiously- wrought brims ; others 
of straw, but trimmed into the same castellated form, while 
some are still more grotesque. We saw one woman with 
a straw hat like an inverted vase, — ^the foot of the vase 
about throo inches across, while the part which joined it 
to the main body was only about half that width ; after 
which it swelled out to a size which admitted the head| 
and turned out and up a little for the brim. It was the 
moHt extraordinary thing in the way of head-gear, that 
I over Haw. 

Martigny has, for an Alpine town, rather a new looki 
perhaps because of the destruction it suffered some thirty 
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years ago by the bursting of a lake. The hotel Ghrande 
Maison was once a convent, and has something left of the 
arches and corridors of that day. It is now a good coun- 
try inn, where the traveller is served with a simplicity 
that does very well for Switzerland — far better than a 
great impudent caravanserai like that at Yevay. We 
took tea and rested awhile, and then walked out, and 
crossing the river, climbed a high steep to visit the castle 
of La Batie — something of a feat when one is tired, £>r 
the cliff is difficult of access, although a wild zigzag path 
saves it from being quite perpendicular. This castle has 
been of immense strength — built of unhewn stone, and 
without cement of any kind. The thickness of the walls 
makes one wonder that any force can have ruined them. 
It is quite evident that time has had little to do with 
their present dilapidated condition, although the building 
is said to be of Roman origin. Nothing that did not 
cause the earth to yawn or remove out of its place, oonld 
disturb such foundations. The cliff is aooessihle oiolj 
on one side, and the castle firowns over its very edge ; so 
that for an enemy to approach it, except by climbing the 
higher mountain behind it, must have been well nig^ 
impossible. It has still many apartmoits ; a Sound tow- 
er with the remains of a staircase, and a large square keep, 
beneath which are still to be found the dungeons, idiioh 
seem to have been indispensable to a stronghold, whedMur 
of Roman or of feudal times. The dungecm in the oen* 
tral tower has some fearful mediseval traditions ccmneoted 
with it, and is supposed to have served occasionally fiw the 
oubliettes of the Vehm Gericht. The view from ibe walls 
is most beautiful. Martigny, with its seqoeetered vmUej 
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and its manntain circnmyallations ; the Aar, swift-flowing 
and winding in its course, through fields beautifully culti- 
vated and dotted with cottages; these lie spread out 
beneath the eye ; and the general aspect of rural quiet, 
plenty and independence, soothes and tranquillizes the 
mind, and fills it with agreeable images. Switzerland, as 
a whole, rather disappoints the imagination, from the 
great inferiority, in appearance at least, of the human 
race among its mountains ; but there are scenes, and this 
is one of them, which can hardly be surpassed for loveli- 
ness, and where one may forget goitres, cretins, and the 
mean, grasping spirit which has been introduced into a 
land once noble and independent, by the temptations inci- 
dent to a flood of foreign visitors. 

Before we set out for Chamouni the next morning, I 
walked about the village alone— before many of the peo- 
ple were up ; saw the marks on the houses showing how 
high the water had risen at the time of the great inunda- 
tion ; went into the dusty old church, where all the altars 
faced the door — ^being set against the square pillars which 
divide the nave from the aisles. No smell of incense 
hung about it ; all looked forlorn and almost neglected^^ 
perhaps only poverty stricken, yet there is always some- 
thing of interest inseparable from these churches ; and the 
circumstance that this one was opfen — had been open all 
night — aflects the imagination. Near the high altar, 
which was dressed with flowers as usual, was a piece of 
writing framed, headed " Amende honorable a noire 8eig' 
neur^^^ which on examination I found to be a prayer to 
the Saviour. Underneath was a money-box for contribu- 
tions. I sought out the convent, whose monks take care 
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in turn, by squads, of the Hospioe of Mt. St. Bernard ; but 
the gfKxl fathers had not yet opened their shutters — per- 
haps last night's vigils made a morning nap desirable. 

We breakfasted, (rather ohilly,) and set off at a quarter 
before six — after some little debate as to mules, and ao- 
oommodating of saddles. It was an exhilarating outset ; 
a brisk, sunny morning, with a light breeze, and Mont 
Blano before our mind's eye at least. The ascent begins 
at onoe to be steep, and it is very much like going up 
stairs on mule-back, for full two hours after leaving Har- 
tigny. After this we dismounted and walked for a while, 
down a rocky descent, amid the grandest gorges, overhung 
by forests of ash and pine, and hung with multitudes of 
creeping plants which spring from the crevices of the 
perpendicular walls of rocks. Now and then a chalet is in 
sight, but in general all is awful solitude— solitude that 
the heart asks time to feel and to enjoy. I sometimes 
hear people say that the sight of grand natural scenery 
has a soothing influence upon them, calming the feelings, 
and inducing a hopeful and harmonious frame. I think 
the effect upon me is almost opposite. I feel agitated 
and excited ; weak and dependent. I seem to want a 
refuge from my own nothingness, brought so painfully 
into view by the immensity of Nature about me. The 
emotions I experience are of that class which keep the 
nerves at their utmost tension for a while, and then find 
relief in tears, as one will weep at night after having had 
a happy meeting with dear friends. 

After our walk, we took the mules again, and rode 
through the most delicious shades by the side of a brawl- 
ing river, in some places a thousand feet below us, to th^ 
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little auberge — (a shanty, in our home-tongue) — ^to lonoh 
on strawberries and honey, with a slight addition of mut- 
ton and potatoes, and bitter beer — ^the Alpine neotar. 

Then another walk, during which a herd of goats 
insisted on accompanying us, playing such antics on the 
slippery shelving rocks that overhung the precipices, that 
it is a mystery to me how there should be a whole neck 
left among them. Then more riding — a view of the val- 
ley of the Rhone— the fearful precipices of the Val de 
Trient— one wild river — ^the Eau noire^ all the way. 
Another Sardinian custom-house, where the official 
seized upon the mouths of our mules, and began peering 
within, as if they expected to find the tribute money 
lying under the tongue. This was to ascertain the age 
of the mules, the toll being levied according to age, to 
prevent Swiss mules from being sent into the Sardinian 
domain, to interfere with the home trade in these animals. 
It was a ludicrous ceremony. 

Before reaching Argenti^re, at the summit of the pass, 
two streams flow in opposite courses — one towards the 
Rhone, the other towards the Arve. From this point we 
had our first view of Mont Blanc — ^without a cloud, 
standing out dazzling white and clear against a sky of 
the deepest and most transparent blue ; the rocky needles 
shooting up black around him, and the whole looming out 
so in the pure ether that it was hard to believe they were 
not within pistol shot, and kindly accessible. I suppose 
no more perfect view of Mont Blanc was ever attained. 
To us, from this point, his head looks round and smooth ; 
it is, in fact, however, a ridge running east and west — at 
the top so sharp that two persons cannot stand abreast 
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on it. Painters, for the sake of the picturesque per- 
haps, generally make it appear sharp all round ! 

The whole of this ride is of magical beauty and inte- 
rest ; and no lady who can ride at all need fear to under- 
take it, although the Swiss call it twenty- four miles. A 
short experience of Swiss travel teaches us to be very 
distrustful of the measurement of the country, which is 
contrived, as everything else is among this half-starved 
people, to extort the utmost possible from the stranger. 
I can never believe that women not much in the habit of 
riding could accomplish twenty-four miles in a day, over 
a rough road — so much up and so much down — ^without 
more fatigue than I experienced. For those who tire, 
there are chars-a-banc at Argenti6re, for the closing six 
miles of the route. 

We reached Chamouni at four, and put up at the 
hotel most frequented by the English, which would be 
very well if it were not placed by the side of a rushing 
river, the noise of whose waters, in the silence of night, 
is nothing less than dreadful to me, filling even my sleep 
with miserable dreams. The weather was uncomfort- 
ably cold, and there were no fires, so that everybody 
looked and felt blue. I should have been inclined to 
keep my bed for comfort's sake during our stay, if I 
could have hidden away from the river. There were 
some dressy and rather well-looking English people here ; 
but they had little to say, and our sole interest was out 
of doors. 

At ten the next morning we set off on mules for the 
Montanvert and Mor de glace— a fatiguing ride, which is 
well repaid by the romantic interest of the way, and the 
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novelty and curiousness of the glacier and its surround* 
ings. I confess I shall never relish riding a mule that 
will walk on the very brink of the precipice, so that his 
outer hind foot not unfrequently breaks the edge, and 
causes a jerk as he recovers himself. The guides are 
good, sensible fellows, and understand their business ad- 
mirably; so that their assurances that mules never 
do slip quite off, do much to quiet your apprehensions for 
the time. But when I reflect on it afterwards, it seems fool- 
hardy, to say the least, to incur so obvious a risk for the 
sake of curiosity. A lady on a sidesaddle has a position 
of peculiar exposure, as she must often find herself sus- 
pended, as it were, over the most terrific abysses, where, 
if the saddle turn no power could save her. 

This is not a matter of absolute necessity ; for the 
path is always wide enough to allow a choice, although 
the mule when left to himself prefers, as I have said, 
the very brink. One has only to insist on the guide's 
leading him nearer the inner side of the path — a thing 
which they are not very willing to do, because it occasions 
them some additional trouble. Ghaises-a-porteurs are 
easily obtained for ladies who do not choose to ride ; and 
on this day we saw a little child carried up in this way, 
while his parents rode mules. About half way up a line 
of girls crossed our path, reminding me of one of Hood's 
funny etchings— each one bearing a saucer of raspberries 
or strawberries, a glass of water, or a bunch of flowers. 

It was bitter cold when we reached the Pavilion — a 

poor Alpine house thus dignified — and it was evident a 

storm was brewing. But we hurried down a steep path 

to the Her de glace, and by the time we stood upon its 

9# 
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ulippory wavo«, tho tonipo«t came down in all itn fury. 
Tho wind blew ho viohsntly that wo could hardly keep 
onr footing, with tho aMMifttanoo of tho guidon and our 
alponHtookw ; and tho air was filled with a blinding iinow. 
Wo wore glad to ruwh baok to the Holid ground ; lor tho 
i(b;a of Hiiding into one of thofie blue crevasses, through 
whioh the ntreamH of treaohorous water were trickling, 
wfiN anything but ploaNant. A toilsome ascent brought 
us again to the Pavilion, and by the time we reached it, 
or soon after, the sun was shining. This is true Al- 
pine weather. 

A party of young men were resting in the auberge, 
and among them we found some divinity students from 
Gonova, disousHing — what? The Mer do gldce, or the 
Jardln, or Mont ]}lano? Tho doity of Christ. They 
must have brought souvenirs of the lecture-room with 
them. 

Wo had something to eat — that, I believe, is the most 
rospootful way in whioh truth will allow me to name 
our refreshment, whioh wo oked out with a bread salad — 
no contemptible rosouroo whore good meat is not as abun- 
dant as oil and vinegar, broa<l and salt. A bottle of tole- 
able wine is generally to be had, and not to be despised 
on the Mon tan vert. 

We ohoso to walk part of the way in returning; for it 
ro(]uires some practice to dosoond an almost perpendicular 
path on a sido-saddlo. At a certain bond in the path, a 
iKiy was waiting with a curious sort of organ, whioh he 
pifiyod for our pleasure and our ponce. The lovely valley 
H|)road out beneath us — all bathed in the mellow evening 
light, while the mountain tops around were in all die 
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glory of full sunshine, and the heavens full of careering 
clouds — ^made all sounds sweet, for we carried within 
our hearts the attuning power. Chamouni wears an air 
of utter seclusion ; and by this light it might stand for 
the Happy Valley of Rasselas — so still it seems, so serenei 
so lovely. 

We went shopping for pierreries after dinner — ^topai 
and amethyst, agate and cornelian, being plenty as 
blackberries. They are all offered as having been picked 
up by lucky seekers on the Alps ; but the wicked know- 
ing ones say they came from Germany, in the most un- 
romantic way. Be this at it may, we bought in faith ; 
and the things are very pretty, without faith. 

The church is a paltry-looking place, though large, 
and seated for a numerous congregation. Everything 
here looks as if just built, like a new western tovni, 
where people are expecting a great population in time. 
This sense of emptiness is, doubtless, partly owing to the 
lack of the usual supply of English travellers this season. 
The people in such a place as Chamouni, which lives by 
strangers, look blank and dispirited; and there seems 
nothing doing. We meet here again our English friends 
of the Rigi, and have arranged to go together on the 
F16gere to-morrow, to get a good view of Hont Blanc, 
who has perversely worn his "robe of clouds" all day, 
or rather changed his '* diadem of snow " for a cloudy 
night-cap, as a sick or sulky king may when he would 
not be visible. We had a beautiful moon, and I looked 
from the balcony till midnight at the lovely things all 
about us. Among the rest, my eye caught a glittering 
shaft against a back-ground of dark firs, on the side of 
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an opposite monntain. I thoaght of nothing bat a glao- 
ier, of oourse. 

Motionless torrents ! silent catarMCts! 

Who made yoa glorious as the gates of Heaven, 

Beneath the keen full moon ? 

What oould it be ? An icy pinnacle on the glaoier of 
Bossons ? There is one that looks like the Grande Pl^he 
at Milan ; but this is soaroely in the right line for that. 
After a while, and with some help, it was discovered to 
be the tin-covored spire of a hotel-observatory quite near 
us ! I went to bed in disgust at the glittering delusion. 

Wednesday, Aug. 9. — ^We were so well pleased with 
our guides as well as our mules of yesterday, that we 
took care to engage the same for to-day's ascent of the 
F16gore ; but another set came, those we preferred having 
been detailed for service elsewhere. It seems these guides 
are a body under regular command, and that individuals 
are allowed no choice as to their service, everything being 
regulated by a Chief, who does what he thinks best for 
the whole, and preserves an equality, that all may have 
a fair chance of earning a due proportion, which a few 
more able or cunning might monopolize. But all these 
men are admirably fitted for their business by previous 
training, and one who should misbehave would be imme- 
diately dismissed. They have their own ambitions, their 
esprit de corps^ their traditions ; they are acquainted with 
whatever is likely to be a subject of interest to the trav- 
eller, and deliver what they toll with much propriety of 
language and manner; not babbling like P. but answer- 
ing iirhen addressed, and being silent at other times. Bar* 
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ing the winters they go to school, and are taught English 
as well as French ; their native tongae being a carioos 
patotSj made np of French and German sounds. The 
younger aspirants accompany their elders on expeditions 
likely to try their powers of endurance, and test their 
ingenuity, patience and resolution; and if after repeated 
opportunities of observation they are deemed incompetent, 
they are rejected ; so that no guide is accredited to the 
stranger who has not already proved his capability. It is 
an important branch of business where all are so poor ; 
and the laws of the district are made with reference to it. 
Thus guides and mules that you hire at Martigny cannot 
be used for any excursions you may make from Cha- 
mooni, and vice versa ; and the traveller should here, as 
throughout Switzerland, ascertain the regulations before 
he makes his bargains. 

The ascent of the Fl^gdre begins with a toilsome scram- 
ble up the side of the mountain, in the scathed and 
shadeless track of an avalanche, which has covered the 
whole way with small, sharp stones ; and these are inter- 
spersed with numerous shallow streamlets, which render 
the footing still more insecure. But this once surmounted, 
the way is completely overhung with firs, growing so 
closely that the light scarcely checkers the smooth, moist 
path, all strewn with beautiful cones of last year, some 
of which I could not resist the temptation of bringing 
home. At the top is another "pavilion" — (how daring to 
bring humbug into the very face of Mont Blanc!) where 
we had strawberries and cream, while the air without 
was so piercingly cold that we had to pile on as many 
cloaks as possible whenever we ventured out to see whether 
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the monaroh was visible. A provoking band of clouds 
cliin^ about his white head like a turban ; and all that 
the biting wind could do was to shift its folds, and try it 
on in a thousand fantastic shapes, with our eyes for mir- 
rors. One glimpse we had and one only — ^but the '^Aiguille 
qui n' a pas de nom," or Nameless Needle, — and the 
Dome de Gout6, which looks from below almost as high 
as Mont Blanc — ^were in full sight nearly all the time. 
All the other needles on that side, and the Mer de G-laoOi 
and the lovely valley, and the Bossons glacier — were 
"thrown in;" it was not those we climbed the P16gere to 
see ; but indeed I did not care so very much more for see- 
ing Mont Blanc, which does not, after all, seem so much 
higher than the other mountains. The last few thousand 
feet of a high mountain do not show for what they are, 
because they are so far off; so that ten thousand fiset high 
is practically as high for the ordinary spectator as four- 
teen thousand. This sounds stupid, but it is true. 

We accomplished the trip between nine and three, and 
after dinner were not too weary to have a delicious one, 
with the same guides and mules, to the Cascade des P6» 
l^rins, about three or four miles from Ghamouni. This 
is curious from the rebound which it makes against the 
horizontal slab of rock, which turns it into a jet d' ean, 
sending it high into the air, to fall again in the most 
beautiful feathery curves. The guides say it makes a 
still more beautiful arch when there is but little water. 
At present the stream is very full, and the spray is dashed 
and broken, so that after looking at it awhile you can fiEUiay 
it a violent snow storm. It has tunneled itself an opening 
in the solid rock, which is worn as smooth as g^ass by its 
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action. After the rebound and the return, the stream 
rushes furiously down its channel below, making a loud 
roaring over the fragments of rook of whioh its bed is full. 
It is a most romantio and beautiful spot, and the whole 
exoursion is oharming. A little pretty girl olimbed the 
rooks above the oasoade and threw in pieces of stone, that 
we might see them rebound with the water. She was a 
picture, herself, with her rosy cheeks and modest eyes. 

We rode slowly home just as the herdsmen were bring- 
ing in their charge for the milking ; and the soft tinkling 
of the bells, with the rich light, the wonders of nature all 
around — ^the setting sun and the rising moon — Mont Blanc 
perfectly clear and defined against the blue— -the pinnacles 
of the Glacier des Bossons glittering amid the shadows of 
the mountain — made perfect harmony, with which all 
our hearts were filled. That evening ride earned for me 
the most delicious Swiss picture that I have yet acquired 
for ray memory-gallery. 

Another night to be passed within sound of that rushing 
deathly river, which I shall never think of without a 
shudder, and then we are off for Geneva. 

Sai.lrnche, Thursday, 10th.— We left Chamouni at 
seven, in a racketty char-a-bano, after an early breakfast ; 
and came, by a road much broken by torrents, to this town 
which is comparatively new, having been destroyed by 
fire not many years ago. As we drove up to the Hotel 
we heard music, and following it to the salle d manger^ 
found two Yallaisan damsels in towering hats, placed 
side by side on a sofa, as bolt upright as if these hats had 
been so heavy as to require poising ; while before them, 
in a most troubadour-like attitude, sat a Bpaniaid, with 
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a biushy, black beard, playing the goitar and singing. 
The music was excellent, and the scene most rich. The 
damsels, who were good, sensible, modest girls from Har- 
tisrny, thought an excessive demureness the proper thing; 
and when the free and easy minstrel would stop, once in 
a while, and, looking sweet upon them, ask in French 
how they liked his romances, they replied mincingly 
**Fort bien, monsieur;" at which he would bow, lay his 
hand on his heart, and begin something else. We joined 
ourselves to the audience and added our suffrage, and so 
got some excellent songs, and some curious Basque music 
which he had learned in the district near the Pyrennees. 
This poor fellow, who had been obliged to fly from Spain 
for political causes, had been giving concerts in the neigh- 
borhood, but gaining far more applause than money 
among the poor Swiss. I told him his voice and his gui- 
tar would command a better living in New York, where 
money is more abundant and good music in demand. 

We had an excellent view of Mont Blanc from Sallendie. 

I could not resist the opportunity of asoertaining 
what was the fabric of those curious Yallaisan hats, and 
found they were universally of straw, made to differ 
simply by the trimming. The black, rolled rim, which 
is alike in all, is covered with ribbon curiously plaited. 
This, the young ladies told me, is called the falbala. 
One of these hats had the huge loops above worked with sil* 
ver, and I have seen many others like it, and still more 
wrought in gold. 

Coupe to Geneva — fine road— excellent horses. We 
dined at Bonneville, where among other travellers was a 
young man fresh from Milan, who ridiooled the Italians ;— 
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said they talked loud— otdtivated appalling monstaohes — 
wore tri-oolored orosses at the batton-hole — shouted Vivas 
for Fio Nono— and oarried great sabres to the oaf6s — but 
— ^would not fight ! The Austrians were expected there 
daily. 

An English clergyman from Mayenoe was travelling 
with some young men, English pupils of his — as rough 
boys as one would wish to see. Their chief interest 
seemed to be in petting some St. Bernard pups which 
they had bought and were carrying home in a basket. I 
oould not but notice the difference between these boys 
and those of the same age with us. There was a bluff- 
ness about them — an unfinished, growing look — some- 
thing as a fine promising colt will appear, after he has 
passed his little prettyhood, and has become knobby and 
shabby in the course of his development. Our young 
men of that age— from fourteen to eighteen — ^have a more 
pinched and dainty air ; they have been more indulged — 
fed more luxuriously — ^kept without rough exercise and 
manly sports. They are prettier^ so to speak. I would 
not have a boy a bully, but I would have his proportions 
developed by a natural process. I would balance his 
study-hours with ample and satisfying play, that the 
physique may have its chance as well as the intellect. 
The dwarfing and spindling process is so established in 
our cities, that it is sometimes observed that but for rein- 
forcements from the country, the race would dwindle 
into pigmy size and shape. It is hard to find, among 
the sons of the rich, in our country, an instance of fine, 
robust, manly development, whose thews and sinews 
shall balance the care-labored brain. 
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These things are far better oared for among the wealthy 
classes in England ; and we might learn something of this 
very journey, whioh the master and his pupils wore mak- 
ing, mostly on foot. Suoh things are oommon in G-ermany 
and Switzerland — ^very uncommon in the United States. 



GENEVA. 



The Rhone is a stream of sapphire through this quaint 
old town, and constitutes its greatest beauty, to my eye. 
Perhaps this was the result of first impressions ; as the 
Hotol des Bergues stands directly on its bank, command- 
ing a full of view of the lake on one hand, the city on 
the other, and Mont Blanc in the distance — more satis- 
factorily visible than from some nearer points. From this 
hotel then, which boasts an observatory, one obtains a 
charming view ; and for this cause I think of it with some 
complacency, although it is one of those overgrown cara- 
vanserais whose labyrinthine passages out off all. hope of 
escape in case of a fire in the night. 

Our appreciation of the poetry-haunted Leman did not 
in the least hinder our desire to go shopping, and we ex- 
plored the great jewelry establishments, cheapening 
watches and every sort of bedizenment ; and providing 
for the due setting of all the cameos, mosaics, lavas, and 
pierreries we had picked up on our route. 

We staid scarcely long enough in Geneva, to make it« 
general character familiar to us. To me tfaa pleaMnt- 
ej>t incidents connected with it were a lovely AfteraooB 
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drive on the bank of the Lake, in the direotion of Vevay, 
and a social visit, which I made by favor of some English 
fiiends whom we rejoined here. The drive carried me 
back to England ; for, although there is no Leman there 
— ^no Mont Blanc within sight — ^yet the road, and the 
villas near Greneva, are wholly English in their appearance, 
and we were taken to an English country-seat which 
might have been transported bodily and set down in De- 
vonshire, without a suspicion of foreign origin. The 
summer house of Lola Montes is near this place, and that 
conspicuous person often appears in a boat on the lake, 
but in a very quiet way. 

I was hospitably entertained in the evening, at the 
house of a distinguished and most amiable family — 
friends of our friends ; and much pleased to observe the 
hearty and simple tone of manners, and the intelligent 
appreciation of the true ends of social intercourse, con- 
spicuous in this household. Voltaire said of Geneva, 
'' Here one finds the politeness of Athens joined to the 
simplicity of Lacedemon." It was evident, in this case, 
that the enjoyment of wealth was unconnected with any 
purpose of display, and that accomplishments were acquired 
for the sake of their best uses. I was delighted with this 
specimen of Q-enevan manners, which seemed to me made 
up of some of the best French, G-erman and English char^ 
acteristics. A young American from the South was 
among the guests. 

The houses in the old part of the town, reminded one 
strikingly of Italy. Here was one which we entered by 
a stone stair, and which was occupied in flats or pianos^ 
by different fiemiilies. The only difierence I observed was 
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that the common stair wan lightod-^which it lurrmr ia at 
Rorru). The Mtroeta are narrow, but tolerably olaan ; and 
frnm the pmhum of the town, noma of them are ao much 
hi^hor than othera, that yon look down from the pati 
uprm rorifa and trees bebw. 

TOWARDS BALE. 

Snopraio and writing letters so ooonpied as till the last 
moment, that we narrowly escaped being left by the 
steamer for Lausanne. We flew over the Rhone bridge, 
at a rate that must have flagged if the steamer had lain 
an inch further ofl*, and just touched the deck as the 
plank was removed. No viiry creditable commenoemant 
of our journey towards the Rhine. 

1'here was a c<injuror on Ixiard who played all sorts of 
tricks with eggs and rings, carrots ami pocket handker- 
chiefH ; and some musicians who played the harp and 
sang. But it was melancholy business, for none of the 
paMM^ngers seemed to care, any more than if they had 
been Americans; and 1 fear our aKists found their trip bat 
prxirly rewarded. Our frienil the clergyman was here 
again, with his biiys and their basket of dogs ; a Hpanidi 
lady sat on the deck and smoked a cigar ; we admired the 
lake as in duty hound ; saw Copfmt with its four towers; 
and were not sorry when the boat touched Onchy-^the 
pciri of Lausanne, for truth t^i say, the trip was a little 
UuluniH. A steamer is not exarstiy what one would ohoone 
for the pleasure of a sail on Lake Leman, and for my own 
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part, every sight, sound and smell about a steameri is 
always and everywhere odious to me. 

A toiling drive, up a long hill, from Ouchy to Lausanne, 
where dinner was ready at the Hotel G-ibbon-— on the 
spot on which the great history was finished. A portrait of 
the ugliest man that ever was seen hangs over the 
man^lpieoe, claiming to be the '' counterfeit presentment" 
of this vnriter of mellifluous periods— one can hardly 
believe it. At least, such a picture of such a man, 
would lead to the supposition that moral, rather than 
intellectual qualities mould the face in the course of time 
—corresponding with Swedenborg's doctrine of the per- 
manent aspect of the spiritual body. 

Yverdun was the residence of Pestalozzi, and is more- 
over situated in the midst of the charming scenery of the 
Fays de Yaud. The hotel at which we stopped is a 
queer old place, more Italian than Swiss in its appear- 
ance, though not in its arrangements. The moment we 
ali^ted, the tall host lighted two as tall wax candles, 
and preceded us upstairs, in the orthodox way, meaning 
to charge one franc per candle though we should bum 
but an inch. These candle-tricks have afibrded us no 
little amusement ; and we have sometimes set our wits at 
work to counteract the manceuvres of the maitre (t hotel 
or the landlord, who in this Jewish way gets paid half a 
dozen times for the same candle. Sometimes we imme- 
diately blow out one of each pair ; sometimes bum them 
as long as we like, and then gravely put the remains in 
our carpet-bags in the morning, in order that we may 
have a double supply without extra cost at the next lodg- 
ing-place— nobody daring to object, as the whole candle 
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is paid for. When we sit down to write our journals, 
wo thus have a grand array of light, doubtless to the 
great astonishment of our entertainers. We have pro- 
\Hn^id publishing these journals with the title of '' Can- 
dle- Kn<l«, or Light-Reading," in memory of the resolute 
ingenuity with which we have withstood this petty im- 
position — grumbled against by all travellers, but usually 
submitted to. 

But we are at Yverdun, and there is to be a fSte 
to-morrr)w, and they are trying all the bells and guns 
in the town, in preparation, like the ear-splitting tuning 
before a oonoert. This town is situated on a plain, at the 
southern extremity of the Lake of Nouohatel, but not 
directly on the shore of the lake. A loaded vessel is said 
to have passed directly through this town in the heart of 
Switzerland, to the London docks ; by the Lakes of 
Neuchatol and Bienne, and the windings of the Aar and 
Rhine. 

The first thing we saw at Neuchatel was the gymna- 
sium, with which the name of Agassiz is connected. It 
is a large and elegant building, surrounded by a garden, 
and like the other public edifices of this beautiful town, 
evincing great care as well as taste on the part of the 
inhabitants. There is a fund for the improvement of the 
town, and the amusement and cultivation of its inhabi- 
tants ; the interest of which, amounting to a hundred thou- 
sand dollars annually, is expended upon the public build- 
ings, walks, improvements and exhibitions, and lectures 
of various kinds. We spent Sunday there, and saw the 
place undfT its best aspect, the well-dressed inhabitants 
thronging the streets and public walks, and everything 
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bespeaking social order and general prosperity. The 
Cathedral, which is now aocommodated to the wants of 
Protestant worship, is interesting from its antiquity and 
many venerable relics, sorupolously oared for by the in- 
habitants. It has just been undergoing repairs, and some 

curious effigies of Count , I forget who, and his 

wife, or wives and daughters, have been freshly painted, 
which gives them at first glance a look of life in their 
niches that is quite startling. This is a most character- 
istic medisBval specimen — ^the Count having the air of a 
warrior-noble, and the ladies all the delicacy and submis- 
sive grace which the chivalric idea of female perfection 
required. The Church is otherwise much ornamented 
with grotesque carvings and coats of arms. It is beauti- 
ful outwardly, and stands above the town on a fine 
plateau level with the castle, which is its near neighbor. 
Both look out upon a lovely terrace, rich with ancient 
trees, and commanding one of the most magnificent views 
of the Leman and the mountains beyond, that we have 
yet seen. We lingered long on this terrace, looking now 
at the distant prospect — ^now at a very ancient tower on 
the wooded slope just below us — ^now on the castle gar- 
den, and over the battlemented wall, sheer down to a 
street some hundred feet below. Oh, these towns built on 
hill-sides — ^how much more beautiful are they than those 
over which the crushing roller of utilitarianism has 
passed, annihilating all that can gratify the natural taste 
for variety ! 

The castle is a fine old place, well-preserved but show- 
ing no restorations. It has a hall of shields, like Chillon ; 
and an ancient kitchen and refectory, with many anti* 
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quitioH still bespeaking their andent uses. The present 
government — for these people have thrown off the Pms- 
sian yoke, once their choioe when two evils were pre- 
sented — and govern themselves in a very democratio sort 
of way, by a president and ooonoil— ooonpies a large 
part of the castle, for rooms of state and the residence 
of some of the officers. All this was politely shown us 
by one of those gentlemen, who took much pains to give 
us whatever facilities we desired. 

We descended to the pUin, not by the steep paved 
street by which we had come up, but by a fine zigzag 
walk, planted with tree^ — a public garden, indeed, made 
on the face of the precipice, in the same manner as that 
on the Pincian Hill, at Rome. But we must not think 
of the splendid Pincian, if we would admire the doings 
of the town-council of Neuchatel. 

Through the side of this hill, at a little distanoe firom 
the public walk, a huge tunnel empties itself by a roaring 
stream into the lake — an expensive and very substantial 
work, by means of which some water firom the moun- 
tains, which formerly spread through the town, and niade 
it unhealthy, is carried off. The Neuchatelois are evi- 
dently a thriving people, with a good deal of public 
spirit. I marvel how they can spare snoh a citizen as 
Agassiz. 

Aarburg is entirely surrounded by the river when ih» 
water is high, but it has several covered bridges, and is a 
busy place. The Lake of Bienne, famous both finr its 
soft, natural beauty, and for enclosing the island of St. 
Pierre, so long the favorite residence of Rousseau, would 
have detained us if we had dared to follow the inolina^ 
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tion of the moment. It is beautiful indeed, and seems to 
offer the beau ideal of rural solitude. Some pioturesque 
towers grace its outlet — a feature which never tires in the 
landscape. At first it troubled me that I did not know the 
history of each of these ancient landmarks, — ^indeed one's 
ignorance is the most pressing trouble in travelling in 
Europe ; but on the whole I am rather pleased not to 
know anything but the actual beauty of the object in its 
present state; for knowledge produces in some degree 
the effect of criticism or analysis — ^it somewhat chills 
spontaneous pleasure, or changes, at least, the nature of 
our pleasure. When we walk in a garden, it adds no- 
thing to the pleasure of any one but a botanist to know 
the learned names of the flowers. The pleasure of trav- 
elling in these old countries is certainly owing largely to 
association, but I think general rather than particular as- 
sociation in most cases. Those who have travelled know 
the difficulty of bringing homo the tradition or the his- 
tory to the spot at the moment. I think interest of this 
sort requires some sojourn to make it available. 

The road from Bienne to Bale leads us through the Jura 
by a wild, rocky mountain pass, walled in by such 
huge defences, that it is hard to believe that man and 
gunpowder have not had their share in making the way. 
I even fancied that I saw the marks of boring in the 
rooks, but am assured that this chasm in the everlasting 
flint is the work of Nature. In the midst of this wild- 
ness, at the picturesque village of LaufTen, we saw a cu- 
rious funeral procession— -composed entirely of women 
and girls, with the exception of the priest, two boys bear- 
ing candles, and two men who bore the coffin. It was 

vol.. II. 10 
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that of a woman, whose days had "dwindled to the 
shortest span," and her body with them, so that it seemed 
like that of a ohild. They said she was a hundred years 
old ; had lived alone, and been fomid dead in her bed. 
The procession was carefully marshalled so as to put the 
smallest girls in front ; and so on, by regular gradaticMis, 
until a band of old women brought up the rear — perhaps 
thus figuratively showing forth the course of life. There 
was something very pretty in this feminine train, as it 
wound slowly down a steep path to the church, while we 
could hear the chanting, sweet at least in the distance. 



BALE. 

Hotel des Trois Rois — ^whose gilded effigies adom the 
front of the building. This is directly on the Rhine, 
which is here a magnificent stream, requiring a large and 
strong bridge, which adds much to the beauty of the 
view. It was here that the allied sovereigns passed ^the 
Rhine in 1816. On this bridge is the statue which 
makes faces, lolling out its tongue at Little Bale on the 
other side of the river, but we did not go to look at {his 
memento of old wars. The cathedral is much injured in 
appearance by having been painted red — a strange taste. 
In the interior is the tomb of Erasmus. 

We were excessively disappointed in the " Holbein 
gallery," from which we had expected much. We saw 
more that expressed Holbein's power, and justified his le- 
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putation, in* the Bodleian library at Oxford, than in this 
gallery of the city which he called his home. 

The women of Bale wear on the top of their heads an 
enormous bow of black ribbon, which, though not un- 
graceful, gives them a most peculiar appearance. This 
city has been remarkable for its sumptuary laws. It is 
highly republican— even democratic— repudiating all dis- 
tinctions of birth. 
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STRASBURG, 



Spires are said to point the way to heaven, and that 
of Strasburg cathedral accompanies the traveller a good 
part of the way. As we approach the city from Bale, 
this stone needle becomes visible long before we can dis- 
cern anything else about it. Our first care, after a little 
refreshment of our unutterable weariness, was to seek 
out this wonder of the ages, and contemplate its delicate 
beauty long and silently by moonlight. How difficult it 
is to appreciate such immense height ! In this case, the 
houses are themselves so high, as if in emulation, that 
we have not as good a standard as usual by which to 
measure tJie height of the church. Its beauty, however, 
needs no such aid. The stone seems rather to have been 
moulded by the artist's thought, than by ordinary, 
mortal means. The stars which shine through the open- 
work of the spire look as if they were caged in it, and 
fitly ; it would be a good hovering-place for celestial con- 
vocations. 
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Daylight always diminishes, somewhat, cathedral beaa- 
ty ; but this church bears the ordeal as well as any, for the 
endless elaboration well repays close study, even after the 
mind has possessed itself of the general effect. The inte- 
rior, too, is beautiful ; one column in particular, which is 
completely encrusted with rich sculptures, and rare and 
curious things. The wonderful clock, which teaches the 
sun and moon their courses, calculates eclipses, and does 
all sorts of learned marvels, and then crows over its own 
achievements, is a mere toy, in presence of so much 
grace and beauty. Here is rich stained glass again— oh ! 
how different from the staring, gaudy thing so called 
which decorates (?) our little churches at home. The 
circular, or marigold window here, is forty-eight feet 
across, and of a magnificent gem-like gorgeousness of 
color. After the cathedral we visited the monumoit to 
Kleber, — in the worst possible taste, like nearly all the 
French monuments we have seen — and that to Gnten- 
burg — ^most interesting and expressive. 

We went next (as per guide-book,) to the ohnroh of St 
Thomas, to see the monument of Marshal Saxe— the 
usual jumble of ideal figures and real ones. The figure 
of the hero himself is I think the best tUng, but a statue 
which personifies France is most admired. There are 
two bodies preserved in glass cofiins in this ohnrohT— a 
father and daughter; not very beautiful now, certainly; 
but I rather like to look at such relics. How the Count 
and the young lady would have relished the proqpect of being 
stared at in their '< grinning honor," for so much a head, 
is a question which pressed a little on my oonsoienoe. 
They are dressed in the costume of their day, but wy 
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much in the style in whioh exhibitors array their wax 
figures— ooarse and showy rather than rich. 

Strasburg is a grand old fortified town, full of life and 
animation, and a famous place to go shopping for every 
possible thing — ^that is to say nearly as good as New York 
or Philadelphia in this respect. Our Hotel de la Yille de 
Paris is very handsome; our bed-rooms are hung wim 
crimson and gold, and the beds elegantly canopied with 
the most tasteful draperies in fine worked muslin, and 
supplied with quantities of great, downy, frilled pillows. 
The stairs and courtyard are ornamented with fine flower- 
ing plants, and everything about the place is elegant, the 
table-furniture included, with the exception of cups and 
saucers of some ware so clumsy and heavy, that we con- 
clude they must have been turned out of the stone that 
was left of the cathedral. This is a curious anomaly 
in so pretentious an establishment, where silver seems 
common as tin. 

We should have liked to taste a pate de foie gras in 
its native air, but we could not do it without waiting six 
weeks for the season to begin, so we were obliged to fore- 
go the pleasure ! But we are nevertheless very fond of 
Strasburg, which is French, and yet not too French for 
our notions. 



BADEN-BADEN. 

We left Strasburg in the rain, in an omnibus with two 
prodigiously fat men, bound, like ourselves, for Kehl. 
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Not that we wanted to see Kehl, — a town, or rather vil- 
lage built only to be burnt down by the French every 
time a French army crosses the Rhine. But here is one 
of those purgatories called custom-houses, through which 
one must pass before entering any of the earthly heavens 
beyond. At this place was a female official— tiie first we 
%a\e seen on these occasions ; and the way in which she 
walked round us, — ^the looks with which she guaged us, 
scanned our faces, and appreciated our general appear- 
ance—all the time attempting to appear to mean nothing 
in particular, set me in convulsions of laughter. Our 
faces seemed to be our passport, for the knowing dame 
walked quietly off, with only a private glance of assur- 
ance at the presiding officer. Our trunks were qpened ; 
mine only glanced at, for it was packed like mosaic and 
looked extremely inoffensive; the others slightly exam- 
ined, as seeming more promising, but passed without diffi- 
culty. We took very good care not to put ourselves in 
any danger of impertinence from these officials. I think 
the trouble of getting dutiable articles through such places 
would be more than they would be worth. Swiss wooden 
ware, which is as tempting as anything after we leave 
Italy, can be sent to the United States direct, if one buys 
anything worth while. The charges made for any weight 
of luggage above the amount allowed by law are enor- 
mous. The stipulated weight is about forty pounds, and 
in some places only thirty; and if your luggage— all told 
— ^umbrellas, hand-baskets,— every trifle — ^weigh a single 
pound over this, you are charged as for a hundred. The 
lightest trunks are therefore preferable, for if they give 
way their place may be supplied in a moment; while the 
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heavy, leathern, iron-framed tmnks used in the United 
States, reach nearly the permitted weight before anything 
is put into them. The traveller may even in some cases 
be obliged to leave his luggage behind him if it exceed the 
stipulated weight ; for there are places where, in case the 
Diligence is full, no extra weight is allowed, even upon 
extra payment. Thus much as a caution to those who 
may not study the guide«books (as they should) before 
netting out. 

The railway-stations on this road are beautified with 
flower-gardens — a charming feature which wo have never 
seen elsewhere. At this time dahlias and other autum- 
nal flowers are in great abundance, and trained in these 
places and kept in excellent order. The waiting-rooms 
are also very elegant — furnished with velvet couches, gas, 
and all the appliances of comfort. We saw nothing in 
England comparable in this respect ; and our waiting- 
rooms at home are absolutely disgraceful in comparison— 
strangely enough, too, considering that no expense is 
spared in the decoration of our railway carriages. Tho 
exterior of the station-houses here, is always ambitious 
in architectural design, and beautifully neat. The gay- 
colored tiles on the roofs in this region are very quaint 
and pretty, arranged in regular patterns, and kept so clean 
that they glisten in the sun. 

Baden-Baden is truly a beautiful rural place, the por- 
tion prepared for the annual visitation of travellers from 
all over tho world particularly elegant and tasteful. It 
seems all one pleasure-ground, intersected by a river, 
and shaded everywhere with fine trees and the most lux- 
uriant shrubbery. But the general aspect of things at 
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this celebrated spot is very different from what we have 
always expected to see here. The check given to foreign 
travel has kept at home nearly all the English ; the com- 
motions in Germany find work for those who usually 
come here to play. The French, too, have their hands fall 
at home. So that Baden-Baden this sonmier shows 
almost deserted halls, and the few people who are here 
seem dull and spiritless. 

The Hotel de TEurope faces the Conversations Hans 
and the public promenade, to reach which, however, we 
have to cross a small bridge over the Oes. It is a large 
and handsome house, but now nearly empty, and conse- 
quently chilling and uncomfortable from its echoing 
vastness. A very handsome building is provided for the 
waters, and in this there are many pictures. The gamb- 
ling-rooms, as well as the rooms for dancing and music, 
are in the Conversations Haus, and this is of course the 
point of attraction. The whole edifice is in splendid 
style and lighted by immense chandeliers. In the great 
assembly room was a roulette-table, at which two persons 
presided, whose ominous looks, and brief and half-uttered 
words, seemed to imply a consciousnesss of the detestable 
nature of the work in which they were engaged. There 
is no kind of wickedness which seems to me so oold- 
blooded as this of deliberately helping on the destructive 
wickedness of others, with a cool purpose of making 
money out of their ruin. The gamblers seem respectable 
compared with the markers of the game. The table was 
surrounded, but not numerously, with players, and out- 
side of the players were a few spectators ; while on the 
sofas sat a small number of persons engaged in coaver- 
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sation, seemingly too well habituated to the scene to feel 
any interest in it. Roulette is a pretty, toyish looking 
game; but it seems to me the sheerest gambling that 
can be ; since those who stake their money have nothing 
whatever to do with the process by means of which it 
changes hands. They place the stake in a certain com« 
partment, and wait in silence while the people who keep 
the table set the roulette whirling and bring about the 
result. It is all sheer chance, except in case of cheating, 
which I suppose often occurs. It really seems to me the 
most stupid and unattractive kind of wickedness. 

Passing through this grand hall, we entered another 
not quite so large or splendid, where Rouge et Noir was 
going on. At this table were more persons — ^I think 
mostly Jews, if we may judge by their physiognomy, 
and some women. One, and only one distinguished-look« 
ing person was here — a man of five-and-thirty, perhaps, 
English, and evidently of aristocratic pretension. He 
would have been handsome but for a haggard look about 
the eyes, and a general air of weariness and disgust. He 
staked his money with the utmost indifference ; lost^ 
staked again — ^lost again, and so went on for some time. 
He never won while we staid. A large woman, showily 
dressed, and displaying a huge diamond ring — which 
indeed few of the players did not— disgusted us particu- 
larly by her keen and greedy air. She evidently threw 
her whole soul, such as it was, into the business, taking 
care after each decision of fate to cover up her ill-gotten 
gains under her handkerchief, which lay on the table. 
An old man ready to drop into the grave was among the 
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keenest players ; and his withered hand, as he clntohed 
the gold, showed the most splendid ring at the table. 

What a sight was this ! how melancholy — how humili- 
ating! One^s spirits sink to zero at such exhibitions. 
Baden ofiers cures for the body — poison for the soul. It 
is a place whose moral atmosphere is thick with oormp- 
tion, while all without is fascinatingly beantifiiL ^^ 
my soul, come not thou into their secret; unto their 
assembly, mine honor, be not thou united !" 

The pump-room, whither people go in the morning to 
drink the waters, must be rather an amusing place when 
the company is numerous. The water is distributed by 
men; and there was a man dressed like a hunter, in 
heavy buckskin breeches, giving out whey from a sort of 
chum — all this to the sound of fine, soft mnsio, from a 
band stationed in an arbor near. There is a small tem« 
pie over the principal spring, which issues from the rooks 
at the foot of the castle terrace. The place in its vioinity 
is called, from its heat, by a name which is more usually 
applied and more appropriate, to gambling-houses. 
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HEIDELBERG. 

We came hither in the rain, in about three hours and 
a half from Bcden ; had a bad dinner at the Prinz Carl, 
and afterwards drove out — ^the rain having ceased. On 
our way to the castle we stopped to see the trout-pre* 
serves, where a girl fed the fish in a pool, with other iGsh 
caught in the river. The trout came up like chickens to 
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be fed, and aome of them would jamp quite oat of the 
water at the bait. It was a gloomy den— damp and slip* 
pery after the rain ; and I felt no disposition to taste fish 
fed thus — Strasbnrg fashion — ^to an unnatural size. The 
tavern near seemed a place of much resort ; and we saw 
several parties who had come to dine on these gorged 
trout. 

The castle is too well known to require a word of de- 
scription, and the scene from its height cannot be describ- 
ed. One may give the dimensions vf the great tun, and 
tell of the fanny image of the old man that used to keep 
it, now shown in the same cellar ; but the romantic town 
crowded in between the mountain and the river, and the 
long reach of the Neckar winding through its fertile vales, 
viffiUe from this hig^ spot, must be seen with the bodily 
eyee. The pictures I have seen exaggerate, to my con- 
oeptkm, the height of the mountain — at least it seems so 
to me after seeing the Alps. The castle-terrace, from 
which we have this view, is itself most beautiful ; and 
from its position commands a very extensive range of 
prospect each way. The house on the other side of 
the river— called Hirschgasse — ^to which the students re- 
sort for their absurd duels, was pointed out. There have 
been three fought there this morning. 

Some of my readers may not know that these duels 
aie but little dangerous to life or limb, although fatal 
accidents do sometimes occur. The aim is to disfigure 
the fiEU^e by sword-cuts, and the lower part of the person 
is carefully guarded by a sort of quilted armor ; and 
aeoonds stand by with long swords held under the wea- 
pons of the combatants, that they may not, in the forget* 
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fulness of passion, strike lower than the code allows. 
Duels are said to be mudi more frequent among the 
theological, students than among the others, and they 
arise about the merest trifles. They are always firaght 
in a private room, and under great precautions of secresy. 



FRANKFORT. 



(}oBTHB has left such a mark in Frankfort that it seems 
to be his city. The house of whose building he has so 
much to say in the Autobiography, still stands, handsome 
and ample, in the Hirsch-Graben ; the family arms (three 
lyres) carved in marble over the door, and just above a 
slab stating that Johann Wolfgang Von Goethe was bom 
there. His statue, a hideous thing in bronie, stands in 
the A116e— a square planted with trees. The bas-reliefs 
on the pedestal appeared to have merit ; it is the person 
of the poet which is so displeasing, from an appearance 
of excessive clumsiness. The head of Goethe could 
hardly be spoiled by the dullest artist. 

We went, as everybody does, through the Jevrs' quar- 
ter ; saw the house of Rothschild and that of his mother 
—the latter looking almost as old-clothes*ish as the dwell* 
ings of her people on each side. The Steedel gallery 
contains the Influence of Christianity upon the Arts, by 
Ov(Tl>ock ; the Foolish Virgins, by Schadow ; f ^d tome 
other interesting pictures. But the Art-glory of Frank? 
fort is the Ariadne of Dannecker, which is shown in a 
pavilion built for its reception in a garden near one of die 
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gates. This statue is well known by casts and engrav- 
ings, which give a very good idea of it. The place in 
which it is shown is unfavorable for want of size and 
elegance ; and there is a rose-light upon it which is not 
agreeable. 

Frankfort is the whitest town we have seen. Every 
house, except those in the old town, is white— a fashion 
which would oblige all the inhabitants to wear green 
spectacles if the country were as sunny as ours. It 
gives the city a bare, uncomfortable look. For my part 
I much preferred the appearance of the old streets about 
the Cathedral, where the houses stand with their gables 
towards the street — ^the upper stories far over-hanging 
the lower. There are some very curious old houses in 
that part of the town ; and the Cathedral is one of those 
that look as if they had been built without any settled 
plan — ^irregular, and setting all one's notions of grace 
and symmetry at defiance. By the mistaken cdvice of a 
gentleman with whom we travelled a little way, we put 
up at the Weisse Schwan instead of the Hotel de Russie 
recommended by the infallible Murray ; and here, at the 
table d'hote, we fell in with the whole Grermanic Diet, 
which came near reducing ours uncomfortably. These 
gentlemen, perhaps &om much talking, were extremely 
hungry ; and they filled the eyes and ears of the 
waiters so completely, that it was not easy for us ordi- 
nary travellers to obtain anything to eat. We noted their 
heads and faces with no little interest, and fancied we 
had discovered some very fine ones among them, though 
almost half the heads were either bald or wigged. Their 
manners were remarkable for bonhommie^ and their rela* 
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tions with eaoh other seemed of the rnoet friendly 8orC. 
By the manner of their oonveraation, we ooncluded that 
they were continuing the discassions of the morning; 
but we understood nothing of their witsdom, which was 
chiefly delivered in German. One or two of those near- 
est us were disposed to be polite in Frendi, bat there 
was such a din of talk that it was difficult to converse.* 
We took our seats in the train for Maintz (Mayenoe) 
at three, and had a most amusing exhibition of undis- 
guised love-making, between a damsel in pink and her 
Indian-looking innamerato. For the first time we observe 
very gay and showy dresses in the public carriages. It 
must be the vicinity of Wiesbaden that produces the 
change. 



THE BRUNNENS. 

We came to Maintz, in the G-rand Duchy of Hesse 
Darmstadt, to hear the military bands, which play in the 
public gardens there once a week ; and so set up our rest 
in the Rheinischer Hof, meaning to spend the night, at 
least. But the bands did not play, for some reason or 
other ; and Wiesbaden being within sixteen minutes by rail- 
way, we determined rather to see that famous Bmnnen 
than this old Rhine town. Our desire to see the romantic 
portion of the Rhine scenery thoroughly, makes us alter 
our original plan a little-Hso as to traverse each part of 

' The rioU and mattacre at Frankfort took place in two or thr»« WMki 
after thii peaceful and brotherly dinner. 
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fhe shore separately, and then pass down the river itself; 
like the ooontry-danoe figure — ^up outside and down the 
middle. So we leave our heavy luggage at Mayenoe— ^re- 
serving only a oarpet bag a-pieoe — and oan be as disonr- 
sive as we like. 

We reached Wiesbaden at tea-time ; went after tea to 
tiie Kur-saal to see the gambling ; but it rained, and there 
seemed to be no fervor of wickedness, offering studies of 
human passion and its distorting effects upon the counte- 
nance. This place is, if possible, more lovely, outwardly, 
than Baden; but having seen the other, we were of 
course less interested, and left the next morning for 
Sdhlangenbad, where we had resolved to pass Sunday. We 
bought Sir Francis Head's " Bubbles" at Wiesbaden, and 
read it by the way, during a very charming drive in an 
open carriage. Schlangenbad is the prettiest rural nook 
that can be — a deep narrow valley between high hills, 
just enough cultivated to bring out all Nature's beauty to 
the best advantage. The absurd stories we had heard 
of snakes running about the lodging-houses and in- 
truding into the baths, had inspired us with something 
like fear, but we concluded that what was tolerable to 
other people would be so to us. So we ventured, and 
very soon discovered that the name of Serpent's Bath is 
pretty much all that distinguishes Schlangenbad in this 
way. There are plenty of snakes, doubtless ; but not in 
the baths, or the houses, or the walks. A man keeps 
some which he exhibits for the satisfaction of those who 
like to shudder — a class in which we did not enroll our- 
selves. 

The charm of these baths is the wonderful smooiliness 
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with which they endow the skin, for partionlars of whioh 
V. Sir F. Head's '' Bubbles," as that jolly old gentleman 
has left nothing for anybody else to say about them. 
The baths are truly delightful ; large stone basins, into 
which you descend by steps — clean as possible— every 
convenience for dressing— and plenty of hot sheets and 
towels in close tin boxes — ^the whole more neatly man- 
aged than I ever saw these matters hefoite at a public 
place. The water feels slightly soapy, but it is dear as 
crystal. 

The table d'hote is very agreeable — ^the older residents 
disposed to be civil to the new comers, and the meal well 
and cleanly served. An English lady with a beautiful 
child was more particularly courteous, and told me good- 
humoredly some of the things I wanted to know. When 
we were approaching Schlangenbad, we had met a young 
lady carried in a chair— a gentleman walking by her side, 
and two other persons following slowly in a carriage. 
This little party, our new acquaintance told us, consisted 
of a Russian prince and his daughter — ^the latter afflicted 
with a complaint of the spine— on their way to Biberioh, 
with two servants in the carriage with medicines and 
other things for the invalid. The princess anther family, 
with tutor, governess, and servants, remained at Bchlan- 
genbcd until the afternoon, in order to allow the sick girl 
a quieter arrival. The father walked by the chair the 
whole way, and the hearts of the entire family were with 
tho pining child they were trying to save. More unaf- 
fected people than this Russian lady and her children 
could not be desired. They dined at the tabic d'hote, 
where the tutor and governess were seated with them 
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and treated wiih entire respect. I am glad there are yet 
some people of rank and fortune i^ose '^ sense of pro- 
priety" does not oblige them to build a wall of ioe between 
themselves and the persons to whose care they entrust the 
care of their children's minds and hearts. There was a 
cure at table, the intimate friend and spiritual counsellor 
of the widowed Duchess of Orleans, who is residing in 
this neighborhood. 

We have enjoyed a very quiet Sunday, and after din- 
ner, as it rained, we found our way through a labyrinth 
of passages, to the '^ ball-room," a very pretty hall on 
the other side of the road, where the company promenade, 
*or amuse themselves in unpleasant weather, when the 
beautiful walks and bowers are not available. Here we 
found quite a number of ladies ; some knitting, and some 
playing cards — " soberly," however, as Lady Townley 
says. It really was a very sober and rather dull scene, 
and we soon forsook it for the liberty of reading and wri- 
ting in our own rooms. This is surely the quietest and 
most agreeable of watering-places— the only one I have 
yet seen where I would be willing to pass a whole sum- 
mer. No gambling is allowed, and there seems but a 
very moderate amount of gaiety. The pleasures are 
those of seclusion, rural beauty, and excursions in various 
directions, where one can hardly go amiss. 

Schlangenbad is so essentially a grave place that I must 
chronicle one funny thing we have found here. It is a 
memorial pillar, raised at a certain beautiful point of 
view in the grounds, by " Charles, Count de Grunn, and 
Bessie, Countess de Grrunn," in commemoration of their 
having passed their honey-moon at Schlangenbad — the said 
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Count having been a Htrephon of Afty, and the Maid 
CountoHS a darnnel of eighteen. A ban>rolief on the front 
of thin monument pusezlea the f^reateMt oonnoi^iiourii in 
Art. Nobody oan tell whether it is a nakd-bowl full of 
salad, or some omblomatioal devioe— perhaps a largo oup 
of wedded bliss running over. 

The ])nmnens have interested us enough to make us 
desirous of seeing more of them ; and we oame this morn- 
ing (Aug. 21) to Langen-Hohwalbaoh, over high table 
land, and long hills ; the air oold enough to freexe one. 
Langen-Mchwalbach, or Tiong Hwallow's-Brook, consists 
of a single street, prinoipally made up of lodging-houses, 
with a beautiful promenade from the springs to the Alle^ 
Haul, where the gaming and other amusements go on. 
Wo drank of the Pauline spring, whinh is said to resem- 
ble ohatnpagnn, but leaves a detestable taste in one's 
mouth. All the waters here— there are three kinds— are 
said ii} ))08sess wonderful {towers, and they are much re- 
sorted t«), sinoe the ** l^nbbles" brought them into notice. 
'J^ioir ferruginous cpialities make one so rusty that it is 
neeoHsary to go to Mohlangenbad to whiten— so we did not 
bathe. 

We looked in at the AllAe Baal, but all was silent and 
deserted. No gaming here this year, which is at least 
one good efToot of the present commotions. We walked 
through the town and saw several well-dressed peo- 
ple promenading with a business air, but nobody seeming 
in search of pleasure. Pr. Fenner, who now writes him- 
self Dr. Yon Fennel)erg, did not make his appearance ; 
nor did we see any of the donkey-riders, for which this 
place is famous. Not yet satisfied with Brunnensy w« 
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tKx>n sought the carriage again, and drove towards Ems, 
.-—the wind oontinuing so oold that we were fain to get 
out and walk to keep ourselves from freezing. This re- 
gion is full of round, swelling hills, and has a wild and 
bare appearfuioe, although cultivated up to the very tops 
of the hills. We amused ourselves with scrambling up 
steep banks by the road-side to pick blackberries, which 
grew there in great abundance, much to F.'s annoyance, 
who feels his prerogative invaded if his employers (?) in- 
sist upon doing as they like, when that is not according 
to the established form. His looks of disapprobation are 
quite piquant. 

Ems is a mere Une, stretched between the Lahn and 
the Baederley, against whose rocky side the row of lodg- 
ing-houses seems to rest Between the houses and the 
river is a garden promenade, very pleasant — ^when it does 
not rain, as it did to-day. The Kur-haus is handsome, 
though not comparable to those of Baden and Wiesbaden ; 
and at the gaming-table sat four officials, cards in hand, 
glaring round for players, but none came. I was pleased 
to see the anxious looks of these harpies, who evidently 
suffer from the thought that their craft is in danger. 

The shower which limited our explorations, cut off also 
the rides of several ladies and gentlemen, who came 
scampering down the street on donkey, followed by boys 
at full rvm, shouting encouragement to their charge. We 
were in the pump-room for a few moments ; but it is a 
low-browed gloomy place, and so full of hot steam that 
wo were glad to run out as soon as possible. I think I 
should be afraid to live here ; the earth seems to be burst- 
ing out with violent gases at every pore. Hot springs 
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gufih up even in the river, and there is a stream of oar« 
bonio gas which bubbles up not far from the shore, vfhich 
will dcHtroy animal life in a short time. Perhaps some 
morning it will be found that the Lahn and the Baederlejr 
have changed places, without consulting this long row of 
lodging-houses. 

Wc dined at the Hotel d'Angleterre, an English party 
being the sole guests besides ourselves. At the head of 
the table sat Hir W. V , an old and decayed person : 
next him his wife, quite young enough to be his gnukU 
daughter. Then two young ladies, ineffable altogether. 

BcHides these there was a Captain M with his wife, 

and last of all a foreigner, whose attempts at English 
were infinitely amusing. We were led to observe these 
people from a certain pretentions insolenoe which caught 
our attention at first ; and before we parted we had quite 
made up our minds that thr^y were the first really ill-bred 
persons we had seen. The poor old baronet, being tooth- 
less, said little, though he attempted some gallantry of 
manner ; and the ladies were not very talkative, though 
now and then vouchsafing some fadaises^ in an artificial 
voice, and with an affectation of extreme delicacy. The 

talkers were captain M and his foreign friend ; and 

the impudences of the former and the blunders of the lat- 
ter made us laugh in spite of ourselves, disgusted as we 
were with the tone of the conversation and the manners 
of the party. Capt. M.'s talk, though evincing some hu- 
mor and even wit, was interlarded with coarse expressionS| 
and breathed the spirit of a rou/^. ; his friend had a puz- 
zled look, but was very desirous of seeming «[p to all the 
subjects the captain chose to introduce. 
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" Have you ever shot grouse ?" said the Englishman. 

" Oh yaas ! yaas ! sanglier /" was the reply. 

And when one of the ladies praised a Scotch breakfast 
— "Ah! ah — mince-pies — excellent!" said the victim — 
everybody laughed. 

Captain M finished by putting his dog upon the 

table among the dessert — a piece of insolence which, 
while the ladies seemed to think it vastly amusing, cap- 
ped the climax of our disgust at this specimen of English 
"fashionable" manners — a specimen, I am bound to say, 
which stands alone in our recollections of the English we 
have encountered on the continent. 



THE RHINE. 

From Ems to Coblentz in the rain ; Hotel du G-6ant 
facing the Rhine, a dirty, uncomfortable place. We 
made up letters for home, and felt little inclination to 
wander about the town, which was slippery with mud. 
I did not go to look at the sarcasm cut in stone by tiie 
Russian commander on the monument of the Invasion of 
Russia ; or even climb to Ehrenbreitstein, for the interior 
of which I cared nothing. It makes a fine object from 
the other side of the river, but the details of war are sim- 
ply odious to me. Coblentz affords many beautiful pic- 
tures, and the junction of the Rhine with the " blue 
Moselle" is one of them. 

We took the post road to Bingen, still in the rain, and 
had a pleasant drive, although obliged nearly to close the 
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carriage, which was a little vexations. Stolzenfek, one 
of the finest of the Rhine castles, crowns a steep rock on 
our right, and nearly opposite is that of Lahneck, at the 
confluence of the Rhine and Lahn. We alighted for a 
while at Boppart, but could not be romantic in the rain, 
and so went on — through scenery very much like that of 
the Hudson, but having the additional charm of namerons 
picturesque ruins — ^to St. Goar, where we had resolved to 
spend the night, in order to examine the celebrated castle 
of Rheinfels, the largest on the river. Znr Lilie, the inn at 
which we stopped, is plain, but comfortable. The landlord 
plays the pianoforte well, and takes good care of a pretty 
little daughter, the joy of his life. His wife is a respectable 
and good-looking person, and the people very attentive. I 
asked for a book which would enlighten me a little as to 
the particulars of interest in the neighborhood. The head 
waiter ran with the utmost alacrity to bring one, which 
proved to be German, of which I could not read a word. 

We dined, but without salmon, which the steamers have 
frightened out of the Rhine, and then went very natn- 
rally to sleep ; and after our several naps began admiring 
the Rhine with all our might, having come here for the 
purpose of doing so. We were almost in sight of the Lnr- 
leiberg, about which so many pretty things have been 
said in prose and verse; at least we knew it was there, 
which was a great comfort, although the rain-darknesa 
prevented our seeing it. So with several other things of 
great interest : we found them in the guide-bode, and 
looked for them on the Rhine, and — then we had tea. 

At dusk a man came with a horn and pistols to diow 
up the echo, which was ^^ wonderful, wonderful, and yet 
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again wonderful, out of all whooping." After the rever- 
berations we had refleotions — ^that is to say, we spent 
some time in admiring the reflector (which the French 
call a reverbere,) of a lamp in the passage, on which 
some ingenious person had arranged a single dahlia with 
a china-aster in the middle of it, and a sprig or two of 
green, in such a way that they were made into a beauti- 
ful wreath, by the multiplying effect of the bits of looking- 
glass. We wanted to buy the reflector to bring home with 
us, but concluded such things were to be found in the 
new world. We go to bed to dream of climbing the hill 
to Rheinfels early in the morning. 

Wednesday, Aug. 23. — ^We came to Bingen this morn- 
ing after breakfast, without seeing Rheinfels any nearer 
than we saw it last night. We went to bed late — slept 
ill — ^rose in no good season, and found the clouds still 
lowering ; had our breakfast and planned staying a day or 
two at Bingen ; then got into the carriage and drove off 
without saying a single word about Rheinfels ! Now the 
question is, did we forget it ? I did, I confess. We had 
come a mile or two, when somebody said — " Why we 
didn't see Rheinfels, after all !" and then we laughed, and 
could not tell why we had left the duty undone. 

If I dared, I should say it was because the Rhine did 
not interest us half as much as we tried to think it did ; 
but this is heterodox, and I must not. 

To-day we have seen with our mortal eyes Lurleiberg, 
which frowns black and bare a little above St. Q-oar, on 
the other side, at a sharp turn of the river. Opposite 
is a cave, out of which pops an old man to make echoes. 
At this spot it is that boats tilt a little, from the influence 
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of the whirlpool at the foot of Liurleiberg, and the 
tradition teaches that the water- witch is insnlting them 
with a cold shoalder. Oberwesel, where the Jews ate the 
little boy, is a stony-looking place, sure enough ; but not 
without beauty. From here we saw Schonberg, and 
should have seen the seven cruel sisters, but the water 
was too high. Pfalz, rising out of the very middle of the 
river, took my fancy. One might be even more than fash- 
ionably exclusive in a house which has not an inch of 
ground on any side, nor any opening in the walls, by which 
intruders can enter, within twenty feet of the water. 

Bacharach is particularly curious, being a walled town 
with towers, the inner halves of which are out away, so 
that the shells stand bare and empty, looking the very 
image of desolation. This is supposed to have been done 
in order to prevent the danger to the town of an enemy's 
gaining possession of these towers. Here too is the frag- 
ment of a beautiful gothic church,— such another piece of 
exquisite symmetry and delicacy as that of St. John, at 
Chester, in England — ^the first gothic ruin I ever saw, 
and as such enshrined in my memory. Nothing T have 
yet seen on the Rhine charms me like this broken walL 
Above is the castle of Stahleck, from which a fine view 
of the best portion of the river and its pictuiesqae ad- 
juncts may be had. Castles thicken upon us as we ap- 
proach Bingen. What charming times the peasantry of 
this region must have had when every one of these petty 
fortresses was in the hand of some baron who was pri- 
vileged to be judge, jury and executioner in his own case. 
The more I see of old castles, the less I am in love wifli 
feudalism. These robber-holds of the Bheingaa were 
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put down by the people, when their tamer blood had been 
heated to the point of desperate resistance by pillage and 
oppression. 

We alighted at the foot of a precipitous hill to examine 
Eheinstein — a small castle lately refitted by Prince Fred- 
eric of Prussia. The steep, winding approach is beauti- 
fully shaded, and we entered the court-yard by a portcullis 
and I think a drawbridge. Within all was appropriate, 
for the greatest pains had been taken to reproduce in min- 
iature the constituents of a knightly dwelling of the mid- 
dle ages, and with success. The seneschal or schlossvoghty 
met us with two great dogs, but deputed his lady to show 
us the castle, — ^the prettiest baby-house I ever saw. 
Little stairs in little turrets; little furniture in little 
rooms ; little pictures on little walls — all is like a castle 
seen through a reversed telescope. The chapel is no larger 
than a boudoir ; the Princess's atelier (for she is an artist,) 
just a good-sized closet to shut up naughty boys in. How 
Prince Frederic and Princess Frederic — ^both reputed to 
be good, portly, Q-erman people of fifty or so, get about in 
this nut-shell, I know not. Indeed it is said they do not 
often both come at once. There are some pretty llolbeins, 
and some other pictures of exquisite finish; a portrait 
of Catherine de Bora, sweet, like all hers; a fine collec- 
tion of antique drinking glasses ; a bedstead of the six- 
teenth century, looking about as comfortable as the bunks 
provided for prisoners or — sailors, who are about as well 
treated. 

At Bingen we dined, and then set off to the Nieder- 
wald, on the opposite side of the river ; first sending F. to 
Mayence for our luggage, having concluded that we did 
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not cart) to go all the way back thither. An exoursion 
witlumt F. ! The idea is exhilarating ! 

Nint^ o'clix^k. Wo crossed the river to Assmanshausen, 
and tfN)k a carriage there, ascending the hill over the 
stoniest n»ad we have seen yet — Chamoiini not forgotten 
•^past tior above tier of terraced vineyards, all supported 
by heavy stone walls, so that the face toward the Rhine 
is entirely of stone, with lines of green dividing it hori- 
zontally. So completely is the whole groand covered in 
this way, that sideling ste|)s are left in the thickness 
of the wall, in order to get from one terrace to the other. 
The hill-side is so very steep that the vines are often 
planted in baskets, in order to retain the earth about their 
nH)ts. Let no one grudge wliat he pays for his Riides- 
heiiner, or his Budesheimer; his Rotlienberg or his Er- 
baeli. Much of the very soil on which it grew, and all 
that enriched that soil, was carried up the side of the 
mountain on human shoulders — female as well as male. 
This hard, slaty soil being easily heated by the sun, pro- 
duces the best and strongest wines ; those which are 
grown with less labor, lower down, being inferior in both 
res(>oots and commanding less price. 

From this height we looked down upon the Mouse 
Tower, in the middle of the river, where the cruel Bishop 
was oaten by the rats. Is it not wonderful, sinoe all the 
traditions in tlie world preach justice and mercy, that so 
many things should continue to be done contrary to both? 
Was this Bishop Hatto any more than a church dignitary 
who livt»,d sumptuously in the midst of a starving flock, 
who were forced, of their iHinury, to give him for his state 
what made their misery pass the point of endurance ? 
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The hunting-seat of Count Bassenheim, proprietor of 
the Niederwald, is just a very plain, ugly country-house, 
^K^iere is a most vulgar quadruple echo from — ^the front 
of the stables. But affcer this the road winds through a 
pretty, shaded road to tlie Magic Cave— a rude opening 
of rough stones, into which we were ushered with some 
form and mystery. It is quite dark within, as is very 
proper ; for at the end of the darkness a door opens and 
lets you into a pavilion, from which the Rhine with its 
opposite bank is visible through three several vistas— one 
giving Rheinstein, as in a frame of foliage ; one a Swiss 
Chalet built by Prince Frederic for his farmer; and the 
other a choice point in the river itself. A little artificial 
all this, but we could not deny that it would have been 
very pretty if the sun had shone. One must not look for 
effects on the Rhine under leaden clouds and skies ready 
to weep. 

After the pavilion and the vistas an artificial ruin, from 
which the view is full of beauty and variety ; and after 
the ruin another drive through moist woods ; and then the 
Temple— a circular building on the brow of the hill, com- 
manding still another view. This Temple is well scribbled 
over with names, being a rural resort for all sorts of peo- 
ple. Here we were looking down upon the river and the 
Bergstrasse and the Odenwald; and the Chapel of St. 
Roch, above Bingen, where is an altar-piece presented by 
Groethe — ^we did not exactly see the altar-piece from the 
Temple, but the church looked the better because we knew 
it was there — ^when two rustic damsels approached with 
most tempting baskets of fruit, from which we each seized 
a peach which looked the most homelike of all. When 
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WO found, however, that for these half-ripe peaohes we 
must give three grosohon a-pieoe, they tasted very sour, 
and wo concluded the grapes were sour, too, and would 
nono of them. 

A rough drive down to Riidesheim, whither Charle- 
magne brought the gra^x^s still called Orleans. He saw 
this high bank from his palace at Ingelhoim, the site of 
which is visible from the Niederwald; and observing that 
the snow melted oiT it earlier than elsewhere, his sagacity 
selected it as a good wine growing spot — at least so says 
tradition, and tradition is very likely to be right in this 
case. Riidesheim has several towers, each with its story, 
and is on the whole a pretty and picturesque place. 

As we rowed across the river the setting sun shone out 
gloriously for a moment, and the whole scene was touched 
with magic. The Rhine was all that we had hoped — ^its 
shores fit homo for romance. As Johannisberg gleamed 
white in this golden splendor, we thought of Prinoe Met- 
ternich, and remarked that he was now far away, in Lon- 
don. One of the boatmen hearing his name exclaimed, 
<' Metternich is a good man !" and we learn that the com- 
mon people in this neighborhood are much attached to the 
formidable diplomatist. 

On our return to Bingon, our host informed us that 
there had been a revolution in Russia, which had forced 
the Emperor to take refuge on board the fleet I suppose 
news-manufacturers are obliged, like other dealersi to 
consult the state of the market. Here, and now, any- 
thing less than a revolution is despised ; and before long 
a massacre or two will be required to make the revo- 
lution piquant enough. 
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Thursday. — ^P. and the trunks returned duly, and we 
found ourselves steaming down the Rhine in the '^ Joseph 
Miller," with everything about us so commonplace that 
we concluded the steamboat, like genius, is of no country. 
Here was the usual variety of passengers— one lady 
flounced up to the waist, and immensely bedizened 
otherwise ; another, on her way with her three children, 
to Calcutta, by London, to find her husband ; a gentle- 
man and two ladies whom we met at Yevay and Geneva 
— Americans ; and Germans of all grades, with long 
beards and short pipes — ^blue blouses or drab sacks. We 
wanted now to take a good look at both banks of the 
Rhine in descending, but truly the cold wind and a driz- 
zling rain were too much for us, and we were obliged 
to content ourselves with the cabin. So many persons 
were equally deprived of the opportunity of studying the 
localcj that when dinner-time came, it seemed necessary 
to open a window, the weather having clecured and the 
closeness being very oppressive. This was instantly ob- 
jected to by a German in the other side of the cabin, who 
insisted that the window should be shut. The American 
gentleman of the Yevay party made some resistance, 
and after a while the captain was called and the window 
shut, greatly to the discomfort of most of the passengers. 

Cologne at 5. — The stones we left at Geneva to be 
set have arrived, but are at the custom-house, so that we 
cannot have them until to-morrow. Deep deliberation 
whether we had better go to Holland by Belgium or to 
Belgium by Holland. The names of Duisberg, Nymeguen, 
Aix-la-Chapelle, Amhem, are repeated again and again, 
as different routes are discussed. We decide upon seeing 
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Holland first, as Brussels is the point of divergence for Paris, 
in case we decide to go there again, which seems doubtful. 
The Dom — what a little sulky name for a grand and 
beautiful Cathedral ! — ^is the grand lion of Cologne. Af- 
ter just six hundred years of building, when the earlier 
part is falling into decay and requiring renewal every 
year, this exquisite specimen of pure gothic seems more 
likely than ever before to be completed. The towers and 
the choir are now united ; and the foundations of the 
nave have been laid by the present king of Prussia, who 
devotes a large annual sum to this great work. Tt is 
estimated that three or four millions of dollars VHmld 
now finish it. The king of Bavaria has just pre- 
sented a whole line of magnificent painted windows, in 
the best style of modem art. Four prophets, four evan- 
gelists, four fathers — (Jerome, Augustine, Ambrose, Greg- 
ory,) with their emblems; and on every window the 
name and arms of Louis of Bavaria, who does not mean 
to put his light under a bushel. They have been in their 
places only a few weeks. All Europe subscribes to the 
building, which is to have four hundred colmnns, spires 
500 feet high, &c. ; and it is not long since a conven- 
tion was held to take into consideration the best means 
for a general European effort to accomplish the whole. 
The Drachenfels stone, of which much has been used, is 
crumbling away, and must be replaced. Ivy and moss 
overrun the tops of walls yet unfinished. We saw the 
shrine of the three kings, of course ; for relics are die 
order of the day, here. Those poor crowned skulls, 
which look like varnished copper, are such a memento of 
the hollowness of majesty, that I should think kings 
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would not like to look at them. The shrine is curiously 
ornamented with gems, cameos, and enamel, including 
some mythological subjects which one would hardly ex- 
pect to find here. Many of the precious stones have 
been replaced by glass. I should say all, judging by the 
paltry look of the whole thing. 

The Church of St. Ursula gratified my passion for 
relics to the uttermost. Here is every scrap of the ana- 
tomical framework of those eleven thousand noble virgins 
who accompanied the beautiful martyr from Britain — 
any one may count them to satisfy himself. They are 
arranged in glass cases above, below, and around this 
church, looking like some strange form of confectionary 
or toys. The skulls have each a velvet cap on, to guard, 
I suppose, against the impertinent researches of the 
phrenologists. The saint and her followers are repre- 
sented in the various stages of their pilgrimage and 
sacrifice, in a' very ancient picture on one side. One 
would think this would be sufficient to silence those 
cavillers who demur at the number of the troupe. 

The Jesuits' church is overloaded with vast riches of 
sculpture in wood and stone— -a most magnificent place 
but not very pleasing. It has the rosary of Loyola, the 
founder of the order, and the crozier of St. Francis Xavier. 
The exterior of the churches in Cologne is almost uni- 
formly good, and interests us particularly from its novelty, 
being unlike anything we have seen. It is in the style 
called Romanesque, or early gothic, rich in towers and 
sweeping lines and Moorish looking roofs. St. Q-ereon is 
particularly beautiful, and the church of the Apostles 
pleased us sccurcely less. St. Gereon is full of bones, too 
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— tho5?e of the Theban legion of Martyrs, with whose 
claims I regret to say I am nnacquainted. A dreadfal 
story attaches to the chapel of the Minorites — ^that Duns 
Scotiis, who was buried there, was found at the next 
opening of the vault, lying near the entrance ; having 
burst his coffin and then perished of hunger or sufTocation. 

We drove all about, and bought a little Cologne at the 
genuine Farina's ; but it is dear, and there was the risk 
of duty in England, so we were not to be tempted fisir. 
There are some twenty Farinas here, each claiming to 
be the unmistakable. We must bear our testimony to 
the very tolerable cleanliness, just now, of this much 
abused city. The Rhine may wash it and not need the 
favor returned. 

In the evening we heard the opera of Jessonde, by 
Spohr ; grand music well sung. The theatre is evidently 
for use, not show, for it is but just light enough to recog- 
nize those who sit near you, and of course dress is out of 
the question. The opera commences at seven, and con- 
cludes before ten — a very sober affair. 

Saturday, August 26. — ^At half past five this morning 
took the "Preussisch-Rheinisch-Dampschiff— designa- 
tion of evil augury ! — for Amsterdam. Breakfast at 
seven — ^too cold to sit on deck— crouched in comers of 
the cabin — ^reading a little, writing a little, eating a 
little, and sleeping a great deal, for it was so oold 
that the dormouse condition seemed natural. The 
shores were fortunately not very tempting, for each time 
that we ventured on deck we were driven down by a 
shower and a November wind. The Rhine between Co- 
logne and Arnhem where we take the rail-way, is just 
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about as picturesque as the Erie Canal between Syracuse 
and Rochester, and the towns along its banks in excellent 
keeping with the scenery. Within, the prospect was not 
much more lively. A G-erman with a long yellow beard 
and a moustache that fell over his mouth nearly to the 
ohin, established hb hands in his pockets and his back 
against the wall, and slept bolt upright for hours without 
stirring. In one comer of the cabin was a young couple 
who neither saw nor heard anything or anybody but them- 
selves, and between whom it would have been diflScult 
to pass anything thicker than an ivory folder at any time 
during the morning. Then there were children, but not 
very interesting or amusing ones, and an old bluff officer, 
their uncle, who delighted to play tricks on them which 
irritated and worried them. One man on board was at 
least six feet six inches in height, and proportionately 
stout ; and he thought proper to walk the deck incessantly, 
followed almost step for step by a large dog, who only 
wanted a pipe to make him a complete caricature of his 
master. (It is fearfully dull ! I feel that we are going 
to Holland ; coming canals cast their dampness before !) 
We were not sorry to reach Amhem, where we found 
a great omnibus ready to take us to the railroad. Once 
there, we were soon snugly stowed, with a Catholic 
priest for our sole companion. This gentleman rode in 
his close black velvet skull-cap, carrying his hat on the 
end of his cane. He was very polite, and much disposed 
to converse, which he did in French, very well. But it 
was not long before, with a bow of half-apology, he said, 
^^ Je vais prior," and taking his breviary from his pocket 
and a little calendar by which to choose his prayers from 
11* 
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his valise, he crossed himself devoutly, and was soon ab- 
sorbed in his ves|)er duty. A Dutch lady now got in, at 
one of the stations, bringing with her a new supply of 
dampness, for the rain was inveterate. From this time 
the tide of new comers was unfailing. At every stopping- 
place there were " friends dropping in," (see Hood,) until 
the steam from wet umbrellas and broadcloth was well- 
nigh intolerable. But by the great law of change, mat- 
ters at length turned in our favor. People began to drop 
out, too; and those who staid became gradually less 
evaporative. 

A portly gentleman was very curious about Amerioa— 
wished to know whether Americans at home dressed like 
other people ('^comme nous,") and asked whether the 
Italian travelling-hat whose praises I have celebrated else* 
where, was an American hat. Indeed this hat begins to ex- 
cite a good deal of attention as we oome northward, where 
people wear the ugliest hats and caps that can be deviaed. 

I had some little talk with the priest after he had done 
his prayers, and the conversation turned upon miraoles. 
I spoke of that of St. Januarius, and asked him if he be- 
lieved it. He said certainly ! and inquired whether I 
doubted that God could work miracles now as well as in 
the early ages of the church ; said as to the San G^ennaio 
you could see it with your own eyes. I replied, "I fear I 
should not believe it if I did." "ilA / mats It ban Diem 
pouvait toucher votre cceur .'" 

I asked whether miracles were now wrought anywhere 
but in the Catholic Church. " No— for if the Catholio 
Church is the only true Church, how should miraoles be 
wrought to establish any other faith ?" " But we are all 
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Q-od's ohildren — ^He loves us all — ^why should he not work 
miracles for our conversion ?" " The existence of the 
Catholic Church b a perpetual miracle, if you would ac- 
cept its evidence. It is unchanged in the smallest partio* 
ular, and will be so to the end." 

" Why then do the Catholics need miracles ?" 

^^ Le bon Dieu fait sa volonte! He ordains that the 
Church shall be a city set upon the hill ; light iQust go 
forth from her to enlighten the whole earth." 

I mentioned the right of private judgment. The priest 
said there needed no better proof of its dangerousness 
than the use which Protestants had made of it. I asked 
whether it was true that the Catholic Church denies to 
its members the use of the Scriptures in their own 
tongue. He said no ; the Church allows this, only taking 
the precaution to provide notes on the difficult passagee, 
and even this may be dispensed with at the judgment of 
the confessor. He spoke of the devotedness of the Catholic 
priest, saying, with an air of deep solemnity, " Le pretre 
Catholique s*offre sans reserve.^^ Speaking of Father De 
Smet, and his labors among the California Indicuis, I felt 
it incumbent on me to acknowledge the self-denying and 
boundless labors of the Catholic priests at the West. 

This priest seemed a simple and sincere man, and I 
was much pleased with him. He distinctly allowed that 
one might be a Christian without belonging to the Catho« 
lie Church, provided he practised the duties of one, de 
bonne foi ; and on the same conditions the prayers of 
Protestants might be available. He hoped God would 
give me light, and at parting invited me to visit him at 
the Church of St, — at the Hague. 
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AMSTE RDAM. 

Of all the placen in tho world, this is perhaps the last 
which one would bo willing to see for the first time in the 
rain ; but the cloudsi gave us of their abundance as we 
approach<Ml it. There was truly a oanal in every street, 
which, as we know on gtHnl authority that but for great 
oare and cx|K^nse Anistenlain would be immediately sub- 
merged by lirr own, wo could well dispense with. But 
all this water looked |>articularly shining by lamp-light, 
and the long and broad canal of the Prinssen Graoht, 
down which we looked in passing, was beautifully silver- 
ed. })ut just as we were admiring the effect, the horse 
of our vii^ilantc took fright at the apparatus of the 
drawbridge which had to l)c lowered for us to pass, and 
we had some alarm and detention. Wo conoladed after- 
wards tliat tho nervousness of our steed must have been 
sheer affectation, since how could an Amsterdam horse 
fail to be accustomed to drawbridges ? We saw few car- 
riages of any kind, and at our Hotel des Pays-Bas we 
passed the night without even hearing one— a oiionm- 
stance very noticeable, after sleeping or trying to sleep 
at great hotels in great thoroughfares for four or five 
montlis past. 

This Hotel des Pays-Bas is altogether a nice place, 
and clean enough even for Holland. As we entered the 
hall, quite late in the evening, we found a oonple of 
maids cleaning the marble floor with floods of wateiw— no 
inappropriate beginning. The bed-canopies in our rooms 
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are nnosaally splendid, being adorned with large points 
of scarlet velvet, with laoe and tassels of gold, and the 
white window curtains have draperies of the same kind. 
The whole furniture has a French air, more showy than 
one finds in Switzerland. 

But all over Europe there is great attention paid to 
draperies. The commonest inn virill never lack its bed 
and window curtains, and these are seldom without at 
least a pretty fringe to set them off. In England the dra- 
peries partake of the substantial character which belongs 
to everything there. The bedstead has high posts, and a 
tester, all hung with heavy chintz or dark moreen. This 
kind of drapery is far from adding to the cheerfulness of 
either parlor or bed-chamber. But on the continent, the 
curtains are always the gayest and prettiest thing in the 
room. They are usually of thin muslin, trimmed with 
lace or fringe. Those of the beds are always suspended 
from the ceiling, so that they can be entirely put away 
if one does not choose to sleep within them — an arrange- 
ment quite necessary for the comfort of Americans, who 
generally think bed-curtains unwholesome. 

The general appearance of Amsterdam is that of sub- 
stantial wealth, but there is very little attempt at taste^ 
unless one reckons as such the long rows of trees which 
border some of the best streets. These streets, or the 
houses in them, reminded us not a little of Philadelphia, 
but they are as far as possible from resembling the hand- 
some part of our own city of New York, though she may 
be considered, in some sense, a daughter. Nieuw Am- 
sterdam is certainly in her present aspect one of the gay- 
est looking cities that can be found. Old Amsterdam 
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one nf the gravest, though it is far from being deficient 
in dignity, or even beauty of a certain sort. The princi- 
pal canals are so wide, and so clean, and bordered with 
snrli <'X<»elltMit hr)us<»8, that when we look along them 
from the, liigli arclied bridges, they have the air of rivers, 
and really add to the beauty of the city, instead of being 
a blemish as we had imagined. The houses are very 
high, and the windows generally large, and each front is 
carried up in a point with some ornamental scroll work 
at the top. This gives (juite a picturesque air to a row 
of houses, and a (characteristic peculiarity to Amsterdam 
city scenery not unpleasing to the stranger. Walking is, 
however, not pleasant ; for not only is the pavement bad 
and dirty, but there are no rai.sed sidewalks ; so that, in 
most of the streets, one must dodge the carriages, as in 
Rome or Naples, though there are fortunately not many 
of them. I^sides this, most of the older houses look aa 
if they were about to fall over into the street, not because 
the upper stories project, as in Switzerland, for that is 
not the case ; but from the actual settling of the founda- 
tions, which throws the walls completely out of the per- 
pendicular. Why they do not fall, one can but conjec- 
ture ; it seems to be because they support each other at 
the sides, being built in solid blocks. But it must require 
some time to overcome the sense of insecurity in walking 
the streets. 

The same feeling is experienced in the old churches, 
which are strengthened in the inside by large bars of iron 
or beams of wood, placed across the nave and aisles, and 
from pillar to pillar. As this is a great deformity, 
and the people of Amsterdam have much pride in their 
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ohurohes, we cannot but conclude the danger to have 
been imminent which induced the precaution. The 
churches are immense in size, and not divided except by 
a screen of rich brass work, which partially shuts off the 
portion devoted to the high altar in Catholic times, so 
that it must be very difficult for any human lungs to 
make noise enough to be heard throughout such vast 
spaces. To obviate this, the sounding boards are made 
in proportion to the church, while the pulpit is only suited 
to the man, so that the whole forms a gigantic mush- 
room, and the clergyman, with this great pent-house di- 
rectly above his head, and scarcely twelve inches to 
spare, makes a most insignificant appearance, reminding 
one of the sad catastrophe of the gigantic helmet in the 
Castle of Otranto. The congregation are locked within a 
sort of pen during sermon, while on the outside of this 
enclosure the profaner world walk about as they like. 
When we first entered the Nieuwe Kerk, (built in 1408) 
it was like an auction room. Men were walking about 
with their hats on, and the buzz of conversation was 
heard on every side. When the psalm was given out, the 
noise and bustle subsided, and almost everybody joined in 
the hymn, which was exceedingly long and dolorous, and, 
from the verses not being in any measure to which our 
ears are accustomed, very unsatisfactory as to cadence. 
When it was finished, the clergyman, a person with 
white hair, dressed in the ordinary scholar's gown and not 
in the fantastic middle-age costume described in Murray, 
began his prayer, of which we could not, by any effort of 
attention, hear one word. Those near the pulpit may 
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probably have been able to hear the preacher, bat he rnnst 
have l>een inaudible to many of the congr^ation. 

We looked in at the Oude Kerk, where the scene was 
very similar, and where the organ is considered compara- 
ble to that of Haarlem. After this, at the Lutheran — a 
handsome though unpretending edifice, with a preacher 
of very prepossessing appearance and manner ; but what 
a dreadful-sounding language ! The women were seated 
on chairs in the body of the church, every one with her 
footstool or stove ; the men cooped up in pews around the 
walls, as if they were dangerous. This distinction or 
precaution extended however only to the well-to-do classes. 
The common people were mingled indiscriminately ; all 
alike, gentle and simple, most rustic and plain in ap- 
pearance and manners. The women are particularly 
fresh-looking, and they wear the cleanest white caps 
with fluted borders, and the most resplendently white 
stockings liberally displayed, that I have ever seen any- 
where. 

The three principal streets — ^those which border the 
grand canals — are called Emperor's, Prince's, and Grentle- 
men's streets. One side of the Keizer's Gracht or Em- 
peror's street, being well-paved and much used in cold 
and damp weather by the ladies, is called the '^ Pantonfle 
Parade." Carriages are very few here, and the noise 
made by carts and wagons in passing over the bridges is 
so like thunder, that it is well there are no more. One 
kind in use is quite new to us — ^it is a sort of sledge, 
without wheels, and looking very much like a small cab- 
body set upon runners. This being drawn along fhe 
pavement by a single horse, would soon wear itself ont. 
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bat that a boy accompanies it whose business it is to 
throw down before it an oiled rag, which smooths the run- 
ner, after which the attendant picks it up and repeats the 
operation. If this is not the climax of stupid clumsiness 
I know not what is. These carriages are used principally 
in going to church or visiting the sick. The finest view 
in the city is from the central bridge of all, where, from 
an elevated position, you look down four lengths of canal 
with handsome buildings on each side. 

We followed all the world to " Frascati's," where we 
were told that the fashion and elegance of Amsterdam 
are wont to assemble every week for conversation and 
music. What was my horror to find the room dim with 
tobacco-smoke ! The men walked about with their hats 
on, or were seated at little tables with ladies, taking tea 
or lemonade. The music was a thumping, braying, mili- 
tary band. A more disgusting scene of pleasure can I 
think hardly be imagined. I came away with the con- 
clusion, that if all nations of the earth were originally 
of one blood, wonderful modifications must have been 
effected since. 

The galleries of Amsterdam possess some of the most 
valued pictures in the world, but the one which is called 
*< the Miracle of the Dutch School"— the City Guard of 
Amsterdam met to celebrate the treaty of Munster, by 
Van der Heist — is not the one which an unlearned ob- 
server would be likely to select as the most precious. It 
contains twenty-five portraits, grouped and in action; 
but the names are not given. Rembrandt's picture of the 
Night- Watch, which is here also, is considered by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds an inferior picture. Paul Potter, 
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Oorard T)ow, Van Pyko, Vandovelde, Schalken, Wouver- 
iiiaiiN, Ostiule, HoT^hein, RiiyBdael, Toniow, Weeninx, 
Snydors, ('iiyp, l^)th, Jan St«fm, aro all rcprosontod h«re, 
iKmideH a hont «)f otlierH ; and the excollenoo of most 
of their |M>Tforinan(;cH in undoniablo. But tho lack 
of imagination and fancy makes 8Uoh admirable execu- 
tion almost painful. The Night-School, by G-orard Dow, 
iH among the mr>Ht pleading ; Van Dyke's portraits are 
always (^harming, though he give you babies in satin and 
little lN)ys in ccMikcul hats and swords ; the horses and 
oth<!r animals of Wouvcrmans are superior to any other ; 
the foatliered race by Hondckoeter inimitable. The 
Vv.i^i of St. Ni(^holaH should be copied for some wealthy 
New Yorker. It is one of the chefa-d'cBUvre of Jan 
»^t(^<m, and an admirable picture. We are enchanted 
with the perfection with which the thing attempted is 
accomplisheil — vexed that something a little more poetical 
had not iMM^n att<^mpted. The impression left on the 
mind aft<)r the ins|Nu;tion of one of these galleries, is 
rather that of wonder than pleasure. The imagination 
remains unnxeitod, the sensibilities dormant ; and Art that 
but (umfers a momentary pleasure— or a pleasure which, 
if |)ermancnt, is merely that of the eye — ^has fulfilled 
but half its oflice. The admiration with which I have 
viewed the Amsterdam galleries has been unaccompanied 
by the least glow. 

1 noticed in the English catalogue some amusing blon* 
dcirs— one in particular, which calls a still-life picture, 
dead game, &c. ** A Quiet Life ;" but I thought it very 
obliging to make an English catalogue at all. 

We have visited this year's collection of paintings by 
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the native artists of the day, but with no great satisfac- 
tion. The first room had so many good pictures, that we 
anticipated a rich treat ; but further inspection convinced 
us that the ** hanging committee" had cunningly pre- 
sented their best point. Scarce a good picture rewarded 
our search through the remaining rooms. The sub- 
jects, though various, were generally commonplace, and 
mechanically treated. The lack of fancy which we 
noticed in the old pictures, is conspicuous in the new. 
The Dutch seem to have caught nothing from their soar- 
ing German neighbors. 

After the galleries we took a boat for Buiksloot — a row 
of ten minutes ; at Buiksloot, an open carriage for Saar- 
dam ; road made on the ridge of a dyke, by the side of 
the great ship-canal, of which the tow-path is on the 
opposite side ; met an Bast- India ship coming in, towed 
by fourteen horses — a curious sight in the midst of green 
fields. This canal is 125 feet in width and 21 in depth 
— an immense and most useful work. 

Saardam has four hundred windmills, and the house 
of Peter the Grreat. What else of interest it may pos- 
sess must remain unseen by us, for our time was too 
short to allow of exploration. Peter's house is very old, 
and has been enclosed in brick by the present Queen of 
Holland, a sister of the Emperor Nicholas, to protect it 
against the weather. The walls are covered with the 
names of visitors ; a memorial tablet over the fireplace 
was put up by the Emperor Alexander, with his own 
hands, and set crooked by the imperial mason. There 
are several other tablets and inscriptions, and the great 
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man's poor bed, and his portrait in his carpenter's dreasi 
and another as emperor, with the empress by his side. 

The keeper showed us his own funny little dwelling ; 
the old lady cooking over a portable furnace, and every- 
thing scoured to mirror brightness. Here were little pic- 
tures, little tea-cups, little flower-beds, little everything; 
and the man and his wife seemed to have no object en 
ambition on earth, but ''to dress it and to keep it,'' like 
Adam and Eve in their garden. 

Saardam is neat to fanaticism, and this neatness is 
evidently not subsidiary but principal, as a matter of in- 
terest. Everybody bowed to us, in a primitive sort of 
way, and stared undisguisedly at the white hat. These 
people seem to have let the world go round without 
them. 

Broek is a quaint, curious place, in which most of the 
streets, or paths rather, are too narrow for a carriage ; 
and every house has its canal and its bridge as well as its 
garden. Planks seem to supply the place of paving-stones ; 
and there is a law against smoking in the streets, except 
the pipe be covered. Here everything is ridiculously 
clean and completely tasteless. We traversed one of the 
famous cow-stables, clean-swept, and garnished with 
china plates and bowls fa.stened up against the walls and 
ceiling, and paved (temporarily, as we understood) with 
pictured tiles, the cows being away for the summer. 
The scales, kettles, tubs, churns, presses, moulds, fur- 
naces, all over scoured, and the mi.stress and owner of 
the whole looking — and feeling, too^like the most sordid 
drudge. 8he showed us her house, adorned with buffets 
of china-ware — for show, not use ; and the curious gold 
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head ornaments of lierself and her dangfaters— something 
much worn by native women of the lower classes ; em- 
bossed bands, looking not a little like horse-fumitore. 

We soon tired of this, and went back to the inn where 
we had ordered dinner — ^which proved nowise remarkable, 
except that it cost ns a loois d'or ot so : the. dearest meal 
we have eaten, though by no means the best. One dish 
was a kind of broth mnch prized here, which seemed to 
US neither more nor less than the water the fish was 
boiled in, nnsophisticated by any addition. 

The garden of Mynheer Yan der Beck is a show-place, 
and described in the guide-books; we saw there some 
exquisite specimens of common flowers, such as Gladiolus, 
Prince's feather, etc. 

On our return to Amsterdam, we heard there was to be 
a play, and concluded to finish the day at the theatre, 
where we saw a comedy, excellently dressed and per- 
formed, which, though we did not understand a syllable 
of it, made us laugh, which was very refreshing. 

We had had with us all day a very intelligent valet- 
de-place ; and when we returned to the hotel at bed-time 
found F. quite displeased that we had staid out so long. 
I secretly wished he had seized the opportunity to run 
away. 

There is much that is both curious and pleasant about 
Amsterdam. The diflerences in manners amuse, and the 
air of devoted industry instructs one. Greater peculiar- 
ity can scarcely be seen without travelling to China, for 
the Dutch seem to be perfecly content with their customs, 
proud of their country, and disposed rather to give lessons 
to the foolish whirling world than to catdi its thriftless 
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spirit. ^Substantial is the word to be applied to men, wo« 
men and children ; houses, bridges, churohes ; to the 
wares one observes in the shops, the acting one sees m 
the theatres ; all seems to be moulded by the spirit of the 
grand public works which redeem the soil from the ooean, 
and wrench fertility and abundance out of barren sands. 
The unsleeping care required for keeping up these de- 
fences modifies the whole aspect of life ; and doubtless the 
dampness which belongs to the position has its share in 
inducing a certain stolidity, as it is obviously operative in 
UKxlifying social customs. This same moist atmosphere 
bestows great freshness of complexion ; we have seen no- 
where such bloom as in Holland ; and the women are 
roinarkable for a simple and innocent expression of coun- 
tenance. Their custom of having a pair of small looking- 
ghii<ses projecting from the front of the house that they 
may observe unseen what is passing in the street, does 
not speak very highly for their cultivation ; and the soene 
I saw at Frascati^s, will forever settle, with me, the ques- 
tion of their refinement of maimers. But they are 
pleasing in appearance, and dress (the lower classes more 
particularly,) with a resolute quaintness which adds great- 
ly to the picturesqueness of the streets. The women 
wear a profusion of gold ornaments, and some of them 
such remarkable head-dresses that they must be seen in 
order to be conceived. We are told that each provinoe 
has its peculiar style. The practice of wearing sabots or 
immense wooden shoes seems less universal in Amster- 
dam than in the rural districts ; but we see more or less of 
this everywhere. 

The incessant scrubbing of the Dutch is notioed by all 
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travellers ; and laughed at a good deal as an amusing 
national peculiarity ; but it seems to me a seriously inju- 
rious custom which causes the spending of so much time 
so uselessly, and that too, in a species of labor inimical 
to improvement whether in mind or manners. To make 
the boards and the stairs dean, we have human creatures 
kept in a sort of amphibious ignorance. The woman is 
completely sacrificed to the silly pride of a certain rou- 
tine of useless cleansing ; no woman who had attained 
a tolerable point in intelligence could consent to pass life 
so stupidly ; and I never saw one engaged in scouring 
what was clean before, without feeling as if some mali- 
cious demon had cast a spell over the understandings of 
the otherwise sagacious Dutchmen. The Spectator iron- 
ically advocated the working of tapestry because it kept 
women out of mischief ; I fancy the Dutch have seriously 
adopted some such notion about scrubbing ; but really, if 
we must submit to one or the other, let us have the wors- 
ted-work, " red with the blood of murdered time." 



HAARLEM TO THE HAGUE. 

The grand organ in the church of St. Bavon is the 
stranger's chief temptation to remain a few hours at 
Haarlem, but there is much to interest in this old town, 
if one had leisure. Here is the statue of Coster, for whom 
the Dutch claim the honor of having been the inventor of 
printing ; and there are several fine old buildings in the 
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rich Spanish style of the days of Philip II. The organ 
is very fine, cirtainly ; but according to a hint finom 
Murray, I suspect we did not hear it to the best advan- 
tasre, as wo did not have a private session, for which (and 
the corresi)onding fee,) the organist is said to reserve his 
highest skill. We walked to the House in the Wood, a 
palace about a mile from the town; saw some pictures, 
but none that made much impression. Dined at the 
Golden Lion, where a pleasant bustling, maiden hostess 
served us well and most reasonably. Everybody below a 
certain rank here wears those immense wooden shoes 
which have always seemed to me fabulous. I asked our 
hostess if they did not last a life-time. She said they 
often split by striking against a stone. Even the little 
children, who can but just walk, clatter about in these 
unseemly things. 

Among the curiosities of Haarlem I reckon the gaily- 
trimmed pincushion which is placed at the door of a 
house where a child is born. If the new-comer is a 
daughter, the pincushion is white ; if a son, there is a 
strip of red introduced under the worked muslin. The 
exhibition of this token secures to the house certain privi- 
leges — such as an exemption from legal execution ; and 
whatever would be likely to disturb the mother. If 
troops pass, the drums are silenced for the time. Another 
curiosity to the stranger is the Moor's Head, which it is 
customary to place above the door of the apothecary. 
This fierce head has its mouth wide open, and its tongoe 
lolling out, and is called a Gaper — ^with what referenoe 
to pharmacy I know not. It seemed to me that there 
was an usual supply of chemists at Haarlem, as well as 
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of those curious looking-glasses intended for street sur- 
vey. When any one is ill, instead of tying up the 
knocker, the Dutch adopt the far more sensible method 
of putting out a daily bulletin, drawn up by the phy- 
sician, so that the bustle of ceremonious inquiries is com- 
pletely avoided. 

A good carriage to Leyden, and a pair of horses that 
went like the wind, over the pleasant, level road. We 
turned off tlfrough the fields to visit the immense steam- 
power used for drawing off the Lake of Haarlem, which 
has for some years past been encroaching on the land. 
Several villages are surrounded by water, and more were 
threatened, when this great undertaking, fit for none but 
the Dutch, was begun. The lake is about forty miles 
about, and being quite unprotected from the action of the 
wind, often during a storm threatened destruction to 
whole districts. To obviate all this, it is determined to 
pump out the lake and empty its waters into the sea. 
Several inches have been gained, and the whole will, it is 
said, barring accidents, be accomplished in four or fivo 
years. The machinery used for the purpose is really sub- 
lime in its prodigiousness and force. An Englishman 
has charge of the work, I think, and he treated us with 
no remarkable civility. 

We dashed into Leyden just in time for the train for 
the Hague, which we reached at seven, and were obliged, 
fiwr the first time on our tour, to drive all over the town 
before we found a lodging. We wished to have put up at 
the Oude Doelen, as the most noted inn, but came to the 
Bellevue, which faces a beautiful park, and is very eligi- 
bly situated in many respects. But our apartments are 
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on th() ground floor, an at AinHtordain ; and there is a 
chill (liiinpnuHH about thoni by no nieann comfortable to 
one Mul»j(;ot to a^ueH. Our bednNmiH look out upon a 
pn^t ly ^ardrn, wlien) \h a tamo ntork nmning about, which, 
>vlirn hi^ would \m lively, cxeoutcN the Htrangont and moi«t 
mvkwMnl antics, reminding mo of the story of the Ger- 
man who, niuking u prodigiouH noiHe jumping over ohaim 
and tfihloN, a|N)Iogizod by naying, '* J^apprends d^etre vif!" 

Thr Hague iH a iNmuiiful city, fair and pleaaant enough 
for Italy — indiMul rniiinding uh not a little of the citien 
in Northern Italy. It ih the ronidence of the court, and 
exhihitH many markn of the elegance which should at- 
tend oourtH. It alNHindH in parkn, places, and mag- 
nitioent old trees ; in palaooH, in galleries, excellent 
dwellingN, and do|N)tH of fancy articles of merchandize, 
Hueh an Juimn ware, Bohemian glass, etc. We went im- 
mediately after breakfast to the king^s palace, where we 
saw an admirable gaUery of painting and sculpture 
arranged with the greatest care, and oflering more that 
was gratifying than anything in its way that we have 
found lately. The apartments are in the gothio style, 
l)egiiuiing with a long and (elegant entrance-hall, one side 
of whieh is lighted with rich stained windows. In this 
hall are principally royal |)ortraits. The next apartment 
is iilhul with sculpture, and from this a grand staircase 
leads to t.he magnifieent gallery of paintings, of which it 
is said that it contains searciUy a bad picture. The Rem- 
brandt |M)rtraits alone would suflice to render it ineati- 
mabl<\ I think 1 have u more |M)rfeet notion of die 
merit of that great mast^^r than ever iMtfore. 

Th(i crayon studies of Michael Angelo for the Last 
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Judgment, of Leonardo for the Supper, of Raphael, Correggio 
and other great names for various pictures, are among 
the treasures of highest price ; and the elegance with 
which all are presented, make this a gallery to be remem- 
bered with especial pleasure. The king is building a pal- 
ace round the one which he occupies, which belongs to the 
Queen, and is a favorite with her. The new is to be so 
arranged as to include the old, and not to disturb her 
majesty's enjoyment of her preference. 

The National gallery contains that wonder of the Dutch 
school, the Bull of Paul Potter, which at the time of the 
French spoliations was reckoned the fourth picture in the 
world, and carried to Paris ; in spite of the entreaties of 
the Dutch government, who are said to have offered 
Napoleon twenty thousand pounds sterling if he would 
allow it to remain at the Hague. It is indeed a miracle 
of execution ; but except as the representative of a great 
school, I should never have thought of according it such 
a place among the world's best pictures. The Transfigu- 
ration, the Communion of St. Jerome, and Titian's Peter 
Martyr, are alone placed above it. 

The Dissection, by Rembrandt, is another of the pre- 
cious pictures, in the estimation of connoisseurs ; but it is 
of course most unpleasing from the subject, from which 
everything but a severe correctness is studiously excluded. 
And even this, to my obstinate eye will not look right ; for 
although the figure is considerably foreshortened, the right 
arm which is extended, — fingers and all, — should surely 
reach below the point of the hip, which it does not, view 
it as you will. The death color is wonderfully attained. 
This picture formerly stood in the Anatomy school, and 
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to my thinking it should be there still. But exeoation is 
all, in the Dutch galleries. Woavemians, Gerard Dow 
and Jan Ste^^n, are well represented here. 

We have found the Hague charming in all respects. It 
would be one of the most delightful places for a longer so- 
journ ; but wo are obliged to hasten onward, sinoe the au- 
tumnal feel of the air reminds us every day of home, and 
hurries our sight-seeing. We have visited the Royal cabinet 
of curiosities, including a splendid collection of Japanese 
wares ; the Town Palace, which was elegantly fitted up, 
a year or two since, to receive the Queen of England, 
who did not come. We drove out to a woodland palace 
where a grand apartment is painted with a confused al- 
legorical crowd, in honor of Prince Frederic of Orange— 
the oflering of a wife's affection. The artists were Jor- 
daens, Hondthorst, etc. but the undertaking was too vast 
for unity, though there are some beautiful things. The 
drive to and from the palace is through a fine old wood. 

This city is famous for its shops of Japan ware, old laoe, 
porcelain and curiosities of all kinds, some of which we 
visited. 

We set out for Rotterdam after dinner ; passed Ryswick, 
Delft, Schiedam; and entered the city at dusk. Here is 
plenty of quaint ugliness ; I thought of an old New York 
saying, — ''This beats the Dutch!" Nothing can beat 
Rotterdam for coarseness of outward appearance. Here 
are innumerable canals and drawbridges, and the ship- 
ping lies all over the city. The High street is built upon 
a dam ; the house of Erasmus is a gin-shop; the paUio 
promenade is a quay called the Boomjges, What a hope- 
less language is this Dutch ! A railroad is ^' Iszerenspoor- 
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weg ;" an assooiation '' Maatsohappij "; a tower in Am- 
sterdam the '* Schreijershoeketoren "; and in walking 
through the streets the words on the signs are generally 
suoh as you cannot by any ingenuity guess out, so uncouth 
are their combinations. 

The Hotel des Pays-Bas at Rotterdam is not at all like 
its namesake at the capital; but a dirty, musty, uncom- 
fortable placcy where we were ill-lodged and grudgingly 
served. I think I have hardly had so bad a bed or break- 
fieust. We were glad to leave it for the steamer. 

Not that we are glad to bid farewell to Holland. Coarse 
as some of the customs of the country appear to us, and 
most unlovely its language, we can still appreciate and 
respect its many excellent points, and feel that we could 
profitably spend weeks or months in becoming better 
acquainted with it. 

BRUSSELS AND WATERLOO. 

We passed Antwerp to come hither, intending to return 
to the quainter and more antique city to spend Sunday. 
Brussels has all along been a point with us, for we have 
had what we called an intention to return to Paris from 
here. But we are so near England — ^the weather is becom- 
ing so autumnal — ^Paris has suoh an insurrectionary repu- 
tation, and has suffered so much in interest for the stranger 
by her recent changes, that when the moment for final 
decision arrives we determine to return from Belgium to 
England — giving what little time we may yet spare, to 
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the mother country. I would not have believed, before I 
left New York, that I eould even acquieeoe in such a 
decision ; but the Paris of our five days there was so dif- 
ferent from the Paris of my imagination, that I have scarce 
a regret in pa.ssing it thus. This is no doubt to be ascrib- 
ed, in no small measure, to the weariness of spirit which 
a tour through Europe oocasbns. The mind is foll-fiMl, 
and cannot be tempted to any wish for more. If we could 
afford a week of entire stagnation here at Brussels, I have 
no doubt we should wake with a strong desire to go to 
Paris. 

Brussels is a little Paris in itself; everything about it 
reminds us of the French capital, though to me it is fiir 
nSbre agreeable. It is a white city, and looks, in the new 
parts, as if built more for show than use. I found my- 
self doubting, as in Paris, whether there was anything behind 
those fine, white, theatrical looking fironts. We are at 
the Hotel Bellevue, next to the Palace, and ^^ giving" on 
the Park , — a beautiful enclosure in the French taste, adnn- 
ed with statuary, but richer in fine old trees. This hotel 
was *' riddled with shot" during the revolution of 1830, 
when the Park was the scene of the principal oonfliot; but 
it is an exceedingly nice place now. Here we received 
letters from home, making Brussels of course comUwr de 
rose to us. 

We set out inmiediately after breakfast for Waterloo-— 
disagreeable paved road and occasional showers. We en- 
gaged a good guide, alighted at Hongoumont, and wentafoot 
all over the field, with an interest which I did not antici- 
pate. We gathered some flower-seeds to bring home, and 
our guide cut some canes firom the trees near the Chateau, 
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which remains in the dilapidated state in which it was 
left by the fierce contest. We could not help purchasing 
a few relics too, although the knowing ones say these are 
manufactured in large quantities. For my part I do not 
know why it should yet be necessary to manufacture them ; 
since the slaughter of a hundred thousand men within this 
space must have supplied the field for many a year's swarm 
of tourists. The blood spilt was sufficient to increase con- 
spicuously the fertility of the ground ; and when we con- 
sider the complication of the machinery of war, and the 
immense amount of bullets that must have fallen, I think 
we may defer our suspicions of the honesty of the scat- 
tered inhabitants of this region for a few years longer. 
Pirson, who was our guide, interested us by his tenderness 
towards his wife dying of consumption, and his daughter 
who has been living as lady's-maid in an English family. 

We had partly discovered that F. began his brilliant 
career as a drummer under Napoleon, and when we 
reached Waterloo he shone out with a variety of remi- 
niscences. I do not remember anything richer about my 
whole acquaintance with F. than his air at Waterloo. 

We toiled to the top of the sepulchral mound in the 
centre of the field, for the sake of viewing the whole at 
a glance. This seems to me the best use of the tumu- 
lus, which, as an object in the landscape, lacks both grace 
and dignity. At the top we found several persons sketch- 
ing or making notes, though it was rather too breezy to 
be pleasant. One of these gentlemen, an American, 
boasted that he never employed a guide, or valet de placSy 
in travelling in Europe ; finding his own eyes, with the 
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assistance of gaide-book and map, far more to be de- 
pended ii|K)n. 

We returned to Brussels to dinner ; after dinner walk- 
ed in the Park, and were caught in a shower ; went to 
see the Hotel de Yille — a grand old building, on a grand 
old square. This is considered the most splendid speci- 
men of the kind in the Netherlands. The abdication of 
Charles V. is said to have taken place in one of its apart- 
ments. In the square the Counts Egmcmt and Horn 
were executed. Opposite the Hotel de Yille is an anoient 
building, now used as a Casino, the front of whioh bears 
a large and conspicuous inscription to Elizabeth, G-onver- 
nanto of the Low Countries. The Cathedral has exqui- 
site painted glass, but its glory is the carved pulpit, by 
Verbruggen, which certainly deserves its reputation. It 
represents the Expulsion of our first parents, and is sur- 
mounted by a figure of the Virgin, holding the infant 
Saviour, whom she is assisting to thrust the oross into 
the head of the Serpent. But the execution is truly 
Dutch in minuteness and perfection of finish. Here is 
also a monument to one of the heroes of the revolution 
of 1830, in which he is represented in a blouse, holding 
a pistol. This subject of drapery for modern statues is 
a most puzzling one. Q,u. whether it seemed so to the 
Romans, whose draped statues now rule the taste of the 
world in that particular. 

"We did not see the Miraculous Wafers, which are pre- 
served in a side chapel of this Cathedral ; but we might 
have bought a book giving, by authority, an account of 
their spouting blood when pierced by certain unbeUeving 
Jews ! One hardly knows how to reconcile suoh absur- 
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dities with the modern and knowing air of the oity, 
whioh is one of the most beautiful we have seen. The 
new market of the Madeleine is planned and nearly 
jEuiiahed, in a style of great amplitude and elegance. The 
Arcades of Brussels are most amusing places to walk in^ 
but one should leave one's money at home if it be not 
predestined to the purchase of pretty trifles. We looked 
for some time at the process of cutting and making gloves, 
which is curious and pretty from the extreme accuracy 
and neatness, and the wonderful economy employed. 

The lace manufactories attract the stranger, but they 
are painful places to visit. The show-room, where are 
the exquisite specimens of this manufacuture— every 
form of covering or adornment for the neck, and a single 
pocket-handkerchief costing a thousand dollars — might 
be a pleasant enough sight if one thought no further. 
But go down into the room where " human creatures' 
lives'' are sacrificed to all this, and Brussels lace loses all 
its beauty. There we found perhaps a dozen poor crea- 
tures, sitting half bent double, for they are all rendered 
near-sighted by the nature of the labor ; pale and dis- 
pirited, poor and hopeless, they scarce lifted their lack- 
lustre eyes to look upon us. One who seemed the prin- 
ciped showed us the mode of making the kind of lace so 
fashionable under the name of '' application ;" this is first 
made plain, by hand, on a pillow, with bobbins or spools ; 
and the pattern, which has meanwhile been most toil- 
somely wrought in separate morsels by another hand, is 
sewed on, with some of the impalpable thread of which 
the ground is woven. They showed us a single M in 
German Text, which had eight days work on it. In 
12* 
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working, the women hare all bat the point at whioh they 
are immediately engaged covered with colored paper, in 
which holes are cut to enable them to aew. It is thos 
that the lace is presenred ansoiled, since to wash it after 
it is woven would detract much from its elegant appear- 
ance. 

A visit to such a place, which has an air of the most 
reckless worldliness upstairs, and of hopeless wretched- 
ness below, puts one out of love for dress, instead of in- 
spiring a desire for what is produced at such cost One 
of the poor drudging women said she had worked at it 
for nearly twenty-five years ; and her eyes were rendered 
nearly useless for any other purpose. She looked pale and 
emaciated ; and I could not help secretly hoping she 
would not live long. 

The guide-books say that the manufacture is exhibited 
without a purchase of lace being first required ; but we 
did not find it so. This was evidently no part of the 
plan ; all our questions about the process were resolutely 
withstood until we had bought something. Besides the 
thousand dollar pocket-kerchief, there is a landscape in 
lace, which has a border of flowers, and is framed and 
glazed, merely as a specimen of the manufacture, not ex- 
pecting a purchaser. 

Another and more humble specimen of skill interested 
us far more agreeably. A little girl of thirteen, called 
Marie Salle, came to our hotel with boxes, card-cases, 
portfolios, &c., made of the stained wood of Spa, and 
painted principally by herself, with flowers and land- 
scapes. This little creature is so full of ability and 
modesty, that we promised to reoomniend har to our 
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friends. Her wares are pretty and very cheap; and 
those which she herself decorates show no little taste in 
design and execution, although she says she learned by 
seeing the workmen do it, and seemed surprised that we 
should prefer her performances to those of more expe- 
rienced hands. We could not resist the temptation to 
transfer some of the contents of her basket to our trunksi 
already almost bursting. 

A large and splendid monument has been lately erected 
in the Place des Martyrs, to the dead who fell in the revo- 
lution of 1830. It is an immense pedestal placed in an 
excavation, and surmounted by a colossal statue of Free- 
dom, with allegorical figures at the corners. The artist 
is Geefs, some of whose statues delighted us at the 
Hague. From what we have seen, I should be disposed 
to rank him among the first of living sculptors. In the 
sides of the excavation below are catacombs, or wall- 
tombs, in which the slain are interred. 

The Palace d'Aremberg has a small collection of pic- 
tures by the choicest hands, and many tasteful and curi- 
ous things in the way of furniture and decoration. It is 
a handsome and showy building near the king's palsuse 
and the park. The king and his family are now at 
Laeken, where they spend their summers. 

We dined at a Restaurant most agreeably, in the great- 
est quiet and neatness ; and then took one last look at the 
beautiful city of Brussels, with a wish that it might be, 
as the French say when they mean to come back again, 
^' sans adieu." 
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ANTWERP. 

We had a glimpse of Antwerp as we paaaed through 
it from the Rteaml>oat to the rail-road on our way from 
Rotterdam to Rrussels ; and this glimpse was so attrac- 
tive that we were almost tempted from our resolve of see- 
ing the more fashionable Paris-moded city first. The im- 
mense strcnt^h of the walls and citadel, the depth of the 
fosse, the |>onderousness of the gates, and the care with 
which they are guarded, excite the imagination, and pre- 
pare it for being interested in the town. 

For some reason or other, Antwerp had always ooon- 
pied rather a dark corner in my imagination. Its anti- 
quity was its most prominent characteristic; and it 
seemed |>crinanently overshadowed by the glomn of 
Philip II., the cruelty of Alva, and the dreadful suffer- 
ings of the »ivge of 1585. Here the Inquisition tiureat- 
ened to decimate the people, and drove thousands of useful 
citizens for refuge to England in the reign of Elizabeth. 
The principal ornament of the city is a cathedral of the 
thirteenth century, and the pride of this cathedral a De- 
scent from the Cross — all solemn, at least, if not gloomy. 
So I had drawn it gothic and shadowy, with narrow 
streets none of the cleanest, high houses with peaked 
roofs covered with tiles, a mouldering Hotel de Ville, and 
a population whose attire showed no referenoe to Paris. 

Instead of all this we have here a gay, white oityi with 
broad and clean streets, fine public squares, elegant 
houses, shops in which every fashionable luxury may })e 
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found) and people flaunting like milliners' windows, with 
only a sufficient sprinkling of odd Flemish caps and 
Spanish mantillas to make the oonp d'oeil of the promen- 
ades picturesque and national. 

I am perverse enough to be for the moment disap- 
pointed by the absence of darkness and Flemishness. 
Paris seems to have infected this whole region. Brussels 
is Paris, Antwerp is Paris in a lower degree, and I begin 
to fear that we shall find Grhent and Bruges Paris, too. 
Wherever the French have had rule for ever so short a 
time, they have written themselves down, and it is v^on- 
derful to see with how little variety. The Boulevards 
and the Tuilleries, Arcades and plaster statues, repeat 
themselves everywhere. Happily, Antwerp at least is 
made of stubborn materials, and holds her own in many 
essential respects after all. 

The Cathedral can disappoint nobody who is not super* 
naturally unreasonable. Its outside is peculiar in elabo- 
rate beauty ; and its spire— which I prefer to that of 
Strasburg — (it is only eighteen feet lower,) was well 
compared by Napoleon to Mechlin lace. the cunning 
tracery of that wondrous web of stone ! How it pierces 
the sky, printing itself clearly against the clear blue, 
while it seems like a fabric that might float away on the 
breeze ! The soft chimes that come from it every quarter 
of an hour with such regularity, seem to me like the ex- 
pression of its harmony. Within, though the rage for 
whiteness has done some harm, there is much to gratify 
the longing for evident antiquity which becomes a sort 
of mania with the traveller. The pulpit is a specimen of 
that laborious carving in oak for/ which the Flemings are 
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nary spectator. The Elevation of the Cross is a painfiil 
pioture, from the necessarily laborious action of the 
figures, as well as from the perception of life in the om- 
oified body, which last circumstance adds an indescriba- 
ble horror to the scene. The Assumption of the Virgin 
is a fluttering, unsatisfactory thing, to my eye, but it is 
praised by connoisseurs on particular accounts, and by 
some ranked as a masterpiece. The Resurrection was 
being cleaned, and we did not see it. 

There was in one of the chapels an image of the Virgin, 
prepared to be carried in procession ; perfectly grotesque 
in its trappings, which were of the most paltry and taste- 
less kind. Before another image was a wooden frame 
stuck full of tallow candles, which flared in the wind and 
shed streams of grease on the floor. Near this was a box 
for contributions for the benefit of the souls in purgatory. 
It requires all the candor one can muster to retain any re- 
spect for the understandings of those who practice these 
things or the sincerity of those who prescribe them. 

The decorative carving of the choir having decayed, it 
is in process of restoration by the artists of the country ; 
and the exquisite taste of the designs and felicity of 
grouping and execution, prove that they are at least wor- 
thy descendants of the fathers of this beautiful branch of 
art. This choir alone is worth a day's study. It is a 
style of workmanship which I dwell upon with unfailing 
pleasure. 

Outside the cathedral and near the principal door, is a 
slab commemorative of Quentin Matsys, the painter- 
Uacksmith ; and in the square an old pump, the iron- 
filagree oanopy of whioh is his work. We thought the 
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slab, which is imxlern, a surprisingly mean and poor one ; 
but \vc aftorwunls it'arned that it is a facsimile of the 
oritfinul one, which having been broken and defaced is 
traiistVrnd to the Musoum for safe-keeping. Its legion 
signifies that Love made an Apelies of a Mulciber, allud- 
ing to the story that Mutsys learned painting in order to 
gain the hand of his beloved, who was the daughter of an 
artist. 

SiNDAV. Skptembkr 3. — There is a Fete Conununale 
to-<luy. ami the shops are all in full display, and the peo- 
ple in their U^st dresses throng the streets. We went 
first to St. Paul's, where there is a *' Calvary;-' not merely 
a hill with stations for prayer, but a minute representa- 
tion of the Crucifixion and a great deal else. The hill is 
of nrtificiul rtx'k work, piled against the walls of the 
church. On its summit you see the Crucifixion, with 
accvnupnniments ; beneath this a grotto, in which you 
see the dead body of Christ arrayed and laid as in the 
tomb, deathly and striking. At one side is a mimic re- 
prest*utation of the flames of purgatory, where you look in 
and see people in torment. All around are saints and 
angels ; and outside, in the garden through which you 
enter this stmngi' place, are figures representing different 
portions of scripture history; all as large as life, and 
really made to look so vraisemblable that they are very 
startling. The whole forms a most curious sight. 

This church {possesses two sets of pictures ; one called 
the Seven Acts of Mercy — showing each an instance of 
one of the virtues as healing the sick, clothing the naked, 
&e. — by the father of the great Teniers. The other 
series exhibits the sufferings and humiliations of Chiiift» 
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and one of ihem fixed our attention instantly. It is the 
scourging, and is the only one of the series that is by 
Rubens. Painful as the subject is, it is a wonderful pic- 
ture, horribly natural, and so expressive that it makes 
one's blood boil with indignation — ^which I suppose is the 
effect it is intended to produce. This church of St. Paul 
is rich in carvings in wood. 

I have not said a word of our hotel St. Antoine, but it 
is one of the handsomest we have used. The dining room, 
where is an elegant and most elaborate table d'hote, is 
particularly rich, though rather dark because of the crim- 
son walls and painted ceiling The table, ornamented with 
vases of flowers, is covered with empty silver dishes, into 
which the several courses and removes are put as they are 
brought in. We had a good deal of not altogether agree- 
able amusement at dinner. One of our own countrymen 
made himself quite conspicuous by talking about his 
travels through the continent. He had been to Rome, 
and some Americans asked what he thought of Florence ; 
to which he replied, " I didn't go to Florence, though they 
tell me I'd oughter !" There was an Englishman near 
him, who was a tolerable pendant ; and opposite us an old 
man with a young wife, and rather pretty daughter — ^the 
lady mother loaded with jewelry and eating prodigiously. 

There is to be a concert and ball to-night, and an opera! 
I do not think any ctoe not knowing the day, would have 
suspected it of being Sunday, at any time since breakfast. 

The pictures at the Museum are richly interesting, and 
we longed for time to see them properly. It has many 
pictures of Rubens, and some that I should rank above 
any that I have seen except the Descent from the Cross. 
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Our Saviour on the cross between the thieves, is perhaps 
the best ; its figures live and act with wonderful power 
and earnestness. An Adoration of the Magi also pleased 
us extremely. The house of Rubens is no longer stand- 
ing, and the pavilion in which he painted, is oonverted 
into a dye-house. There is a colossal statue of him in 
the Place Yerte — a public square planted with trees, 
nearly facing our hotel. 

Antwerp is full of rich shops and other evidenoes of 
prosperity and wealth. Directly opposite the Hotel St. 
Antoine, I look into a repository of the most splendid 
East India china, with great vases that one can hardly 
help coveting ; and everywhere we observe the most ex- 
pensive articles, showing that there is wealth somewhere 
in the city. At a shop to which we went on Saturday 
evening, an intelligent woman told us that the suflferings 
of the lace-makers are dreadful, in consequence of the 
check put upon their trade by the present pertorbatioiis. 

ANTWERP TO OSTEND. 

Sbpt. 5. — We left Antwerp very early, in company 
with a handsome, jolly priest, and quite a number of la- 
dies, who travelled with him. They were evidently peo- 
ple of condition, and the priest's dress was very hand- 
some. I observe that the priests we meet here wear, in- 
stead of shirt-collar above the narrow-black stock, a strip 
of bright blue, of which I have endeavored in vain to gness 
the material. It is a curious accessory to the priestly 
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oostume, and must be, I think, the badge of some order. 
The priests of this region wear a three-cornered oooked 
hat, instead of the wavy sombrero of Italy. The latter is 
muoh the more graceful of the two. 

We had some little talk with our priest, but he was 
fietr from being as intelligent as our Mend of the Amster- 
dam railway. He was wonderfully sleek and well content 
with himself, at the same time that his want of informa- 
tion was so obvious as to give him an air almost of child- 
ishness. He seemed to be acting as chaperon to the 
ladies, and we saw them afterwards walking about in 
Ghent, where we looked from the balcony of our great, 
dirty Hotel de la Poste, upon the public square, admiring 
the picturesque air of everything, and at the same time 
feeling that the town had a deserted and melancholy look. 
Near us was a Corps de Garde, and soldiers made a large 
portion of all the population that we saw in that quarter 
of the city. I think of all the attempts at decorative ar- 
chitecture that I remember there is the strangest at this 
hotel. At the foot of the stairway, and in the hall, are 
white caryatides some dozen feet high or so ; with an aged 
human head under the cornice, and on the floor a great pair 
of human feet, while all between is a sort of mummy- 
case, tapering like a coffin. I believe these ghastly 
things must be accountable for the half-shudder which 
the very thought of the house gives me, though it was 
dirty and uncomfortable besides. 

Ghent, (Gand, French,) was once so large that Charles 
V. was wont to say that he could put all Paris into his 
glove. It was here that the spirit of liberty broke forth, 
and that among the weavers, as usual. This spirit was 
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never orashed, although whenever the tide of fortnne 
turned against the burghersi their feudal lords took the 
blrxxliest and mofst humiliating revenge for their oontu- 
macy. In 1400 Ghent contained 80,000 men capable of 
bearing armn, and of these one half were weavers. A 
custom which then arose of ringing the bells three times 
a day, to summon the weavers to their work, is still in 
force, and the weavers are yet the true sovereigns of 
Ghent. The celebrated belfry is, in some sense, the em* 
blem as it was the assertion of their liberty. Ghent is 
considered the Belgic Manchester. 

Gothic architecture is seen in its perfection in these 
Belgic cities. Not only are the churches rich specimens 
of it, but the Hotels de Yille exemplify its beauty and 
impressivencss as applied to ordinary civil purposes. The 
Town Hall of Ghent is a striking building, with two 
facades in diflerent styles ; and there are several other 
edifices used for public purposes, as well as many antique 
private ones, which delight the eye as choice relics of a 
time when the uses of beauty seem to have been ac- 
knowledged even by burghers and weavers. The great 
old square, in which the market is held every Friday, has 
for ages been the theatre of all splendid public ceremo- 
nials, and its history would almost be the history of the 
city. It was here that the Van Arteveldes figured ; here the 
smoke of the Inquisition blackened the heavens under the 
rule of the Duke of Alva. Near this famous old square 
is a great cannon of hammered iron, used at the old 
siogos, and now occupying the centre of a quiet street, a 
suggestive for the moralist or the poet. Not very far dis- 
tant IS still remaining part of the old tower in which 
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Qaeen Philippa bore ^' John of Gaunt — ^time-honored 
Lancaster." 

Here is a glorious old cathedral, with twenty-four side* 
ohapels, all decorated with pictures, some of which are of 
the first order. The endless riches of this interior over- 
whelm the imagination and the memory. The marbles, 
the statuary, the work in brass, the monuments, the carv- 
ings in wood, each would be as much as one could appre- 
ciate or remember. Embarras de richesses! On the 
high altar is the figure of St. Bavon, the patron saint, in 
his ducal robes ; and four tall candlesticks of copper, stamp- 
ed with the British arms, are shown as having belonged 
to Charles I. of England, probably sold during the Pro- 
tectorate. 

In one of the ^ide-chapels is the celebrated masterpiece 
of the two Van Eycks — ^the Adoration of the Lamb — a 
subject from the Revelations, containing more than three 
hundred figures. This was originally one of the enclosed 
pictures once so common in the churches, the shutters 
being painted both within and without in a stylo not in- 
ferior to that of the main picture. When the painting 
was brought back from Paris, at the period of disgorging 
after the downfall of Napoleon, the valves were missing, 
and they have since found their way to Berlin, by means 
of the picture dealers. One of the best works of Rubens 
is in this cathedral — ^the Self-consecration of St. Bavon, 
who quits the profession of a soldier to become a monk. 
He is represented in armor, kneeling at the door of a 
bhurch, where he is welcomed by a priest ; while below, 
a person, supposed to be intended as his almoner, is be- 
stowing alms, and a noble lady is unloosing a rich gold 
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chain from hor nook, apparently inflpirod to self-donial by 
tho oxamplo. Thin ih a rich and noblo pioturo, in oonri* 
pcwition and coloring an honor to the great master of the 
Fhsminh school. ThiH also has travelled into France and 
back again. Honthorst and Otto Yonnius are both well 
reprencntcd here. 

Under the choir is a subterranean chapel, curious from 
its appearance of antiquity, as well as on account of some 
monuments and relics. 

The church of Ht. Nicholas, remarkable for an immense 
nave unsupported by pillars, is the most ancient in Ghent, 
but much dilapidated and altered, though rich in pictures. 
In that of tit Michael we saw the celebrated Crucifixion, 
of Van Dyc!k, considered one of his best works, but much 
injured by cleaning. A fine horse in this painting has 
long been the admiration of connoisseurs. At tit. Michael's 
are a number of pidtures by modern artists. 

At the Museum we saw little that was very striking, 
though that may be partly our fault. ''The full soul 
loaiheth an honeycomb." I remember one curious old 
painting, comprising, I should think, thousands of figures 
— « representation of the ceremonial of the Installation of 
one of the Counts of Flanders, in the market-place al- 
ready spoken of. Many of the faces in this elaborate 
picture have the finish and expression of fine miniatures. 

Modern Ghent has not forgotten her ancient city pride 
and public spirit. A splendid new building has just been 
iinJHhcd, comprising a handsome theatre, with concert 
and ball-rooms in magnificent style. Resides this, and 
on a scale e(|ually grand, is the new Palace of Justioe, 
the lower floor of which serves us the lixchange or Bourse, 
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while the upper part is used for the courts of law. These 
edifices do no dishonor to the former splendors of the 
<^^j yet when we walked through the streets and formed 
a judgment of the present condition of the population, we 
could not but wonder what occasion there could be for 
these great buildings, or whence the money for their erec- 
tion could have been derived. But it is doubtless true 
that these Belgic cities do not exhibit their real wealth 
or even their essential activity to the eye of the mere 
passer-by. Their manufactures are of a kind in which 
a vast deal may be done in a comparatively small space, 
and their wealth in the hands of people who choose rather 
to enjoy than to display it. 

Our valet de place showed us the house of Philip Van 
Artevelde, in which he was assassinated. The Gantois, 
in their furious struggles for liberty, have always seemed 
willing to wreak their disappointment or failure upon 
their best friends. He who led a popular effort for free- 
dom took his life in his hand, in those days ; in ours he 
only risks his reputation. 

The Beguinage, a nunnery near the city walls is one 
of the most interesting sights about Ghent. It is a little 
town of itself, surrounded by a wall, of which the gates 
are kept shut and jealously guarded. There are six hun- 
dred noble and wealthy ladies, who have renounced the 
world and embraced a conventual life, under the direction 
of a Lady Superior and certain ecclesiastics ; not bound 
by any vow, no one of the sisters has yet been known to 
return to the turmoils and temptations of this wicked 
world. They have a hospital within their bounds, at 
which they attend in turn ; and besides this they give 
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their services at the city Hospital, as we were told. The 
sisters live in separate houses ; some of them, (the 
richest,) entirely alone or with only one or two com- 
panions. Others form little communities under one roof, 
always having a chosen directress or superior for the bet- 
ter ordering of affairs. Our guide took us through seve- 
ral streets of this unique settlement, and rang at a gate 
in the wall, which was opened by one of the sisters, 
dressed in black, with a white cap and blaok veil, who 
invited us to enter. We found ourselves in a paved oonrt 
with some shrubbery and flower-beds about it, and after- 
wanls in a little parlor simply furnished and adorned witli 
2K>me pictures of saints and churches. The kitchen and 
some of the apartments were shown to us, and the nan 
very obligingly gave us whatever information we desired 
as to the rules of the place. Each nun cooks for herself 
individually, and after the noon dinner the fire is put out, 
at all seasons. No light is allowed in the evening after 
service, which is attended at the church by aU the nuns. 
There is no common fund except for charities, etc., as no 
person is admitted who is not possessed of an income suf- 
ficient for her support in their simple style. The porter's 
lodge at the gate by which we left the Beguinage is in- 
habited by a nun who keeps for sale a few small articles 
made by the nuns, from the sale of which she derives her 
living. 

We dined at the table d'hote very comfortably, and had 
a rather amusing passage with an English traveller who 
sat opposite to us. He was a good-humored and sociable 
person, and so much disposed to converse over the dessert 
that we were a little at a loss to account for it. After a 
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while, however, the explanation came out. " Have you 
met many Americans?" said her We replied that we 
had not met many that we knew to be such. " Can't 
you always distinguish them ?" he asked. " Not always ; 
we sometimes confound them with English people.'' 
" Ah, indeed ! For my part I can always know them in 
a moment." "How, pray?" "Oh, by a remarkable 
twang they have ; and then their women are always so 
bony !" We thought it hardly fair to let our friend, who 
was really a pleasant and well-behaved person, go on any 
further, and so took care to signify to him our interest in 
what he was saying, which indeed had almost convulsed 
us, from the extreme simplicity and bonhommie oi his 
manner, and the utter unconsciousness he displayed of a 
most peculiar provincial drawl of his own. His confti- 
sion was extreme for a moment, but we assured him that 
we had not appropriated his remarks, since it was evident 
that he had not perceived in us the peculiarities of which 
he spoke. We did not quite let him off without some 
truths in return, which found place naturally enough in 
the conversation which followed. His narrowness and 
self-sufl5ciency were too honest and good-natured not to 
deserve a little enlightening ; and I fancy he carried 
back to Hull some quite new notions of the things and 
people of Yankee-land. 

In the evening we went to the opera — ^La Favorita, by 
Donizetti, most charmingly sung. The plot of this opera 
is below criticism, but the scenes are very effective. The 
last act, in which the hero becomes a monk and the 
heroine dies, is most pathetic and beautifal. Afterwards 
there was a most amusing thing called a Chinoiserie, in 

VOL. n. IS 
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which dancers and ix>8turo-inakcr8 in Chinese dressen 
|x^rforined a thoui«and laughable antics, and sent us away 
in very gtxxl humor. The entertainment began at six 
o'clock, in full daylight. 

From Ghent to Bruges by rail, only 28 miles, and 
nothing on the way the least interesting. Somebody 
suggested that flounders must have been named from 
Flanders. Hotel do Flandre very comfortable ; dinner in 
a handsome saloon, looking out upon a really beautiful 
little garden, in which wc walked afterwards. We set 
out with a valet de place^ first to the Cathedral, splendid 
in marbles and oak-carvings ; and some ekings-out of the 
marble in wood, curious from the perfection of the imita- 
tion. There are some pictures here, but rather curious 
than beautiful. 

The Church of Notre Dame is rich in works of art, 
and mo8t particularly happy in the possession of a group 
in marble of the Virgin and child, by Michael Angelo— 
seeming, ho far north, like '^ a sunbeam that has lost its 
way." Tradition says that a vessel which was oonyey- 
ing it to England was wrecked on the coast of Flanders ; 
but the link between that shore and the Church of Notre 
Dame is wanting. In this church are those elegant and 
most elaborate tombs of Cliarles the Bold and his daugh- 
ter Mary — the last of the House of Burgundy— 4he ena- 
mels of which arc said to have destroyed the teeth of the 
workmen who produced thorn, so destructive are the 
gases evolved in the process, and so immense the surface 
here covered in that way. The monument of Mary, 
(grandmotlier of Charles Y.,) erected by her father in 
1495, is far superior to the other, which was made by 
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order of Philip II., in 1558, in imitation. Effigies in 
copper, of both fkther and daughter, repose on these splen- 
did tombs, which are surrounded by heraldic shields 
richly enamelled, showing the rank and titles of the dead. 
The Duke is crowned, and decorated with the order of the 
Grolden Fleece. So precious are these monuments that 
they are constantly kept covered ; and at the time of the 
French occupation they were concealed, by the courage 
and ingenuity of the beadle of the church. 

From the Church of Notre Dame we went to the Hos- 
pital of St. John — which is attended by religieuses of the 
order. These good ladies wear a beautiful, flowing dress 
of black and white, and are as rosy, well-favored women 
as need be. Half a dozen of them sat in the shady court- 
yard stringing beans, when we entered. They have a pic- 
ture gallery, of which they are not a little glorious, and 
with reason. There are portraits of the directors, bene- 
factors and saints of the institution, and many valuable 
and beautiful pictures beside. 

But the gem of all is the Reliquary, or Chasse of St. 
Ursula — a sort of tabernacle for the safe-keeping of relics 
— ^painted on all its sides by Hans Hemling, with subjects 
&om the legend. In the painting which represents St. 
Ursula and her maiden train landing at Cologne, a view 
of that city is given which shows the Cathedral and other 
well-known objects there ; and then we have the saint and 
her maidens embarking — ^landing — ^meeting the Huns, etc., 
every face individually beautiful, and finished to the last 
degree of exquisite softness. A shrine of solid silver of 
the same size has been offered in exchange for this rel- 
iquary, but refused, and I think not unwisely. Unless the 
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inHtitution l)OootnAN impoverinheil T hope they will not sell 
it for itH maioh in fjold. fluoh paintingfi are inestimablei 
iflnce they give an ever now pleasure and oan never be 
replaoed. 

In the PalaiH de JuHtioe there is a wooden chimney- 
piece of the finoMt workmanship, with several atatuea in 
wood, (life-Hiase,) of former sovereigns. Bas-reliefs in mar- 
ble too, there are, and very beautiful. The whole chim- 
ney.pinoe, indeed the whole room, is most ourious and 
interesting. Kven the cast-iron work is in a graceful and 
elegant style. 

We linger at Bruges with a sort of fond delay, for to-mor- 
row sees us turning from this continent, where we have 
drank so deep of a pleasure not without its deep uses, and 
nut likely ever again to be within our reach. The sun-shine 
seems txi have a sadness in it— a ^'pathetic light" as says 
the |MX)t ; the town gains a tender beauty from the thought 
that we are taking leave. Ho strong is this feeling that 
we nun hardly interest ourselves in particulars. We stood 
before the Hotel de Ville, so oelnbrated for its quaint 
beauty, and remembered how little the drawings we had 
seen had done it justiee. Les Halles, too, and the moat 
pioiureN(|ue of squares on which it faces, where shall we 
find their like? Prom the belfry in the centre come 
those delicious chimes or carillons which have so long 
been the ailmiration of Itlurope. They say farewell to us; 
«' Farewell— Farewell !" 

The train by which we came to Ostend was the longest 
I tdvor saw. Half an hour in the softest evening light 
brought us hither, and the Hotel dos Bains reoeived us, 
we hardly cared how. 
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In the morning F. took his leave, being aboat to prooeed 
to Paris by the early train. Well — ^peace to thee for a 
plagae ; honest as any courier, I doubt not, and not totally 
devoid of heart; but a braggart and a bore by nature, and 
thoroughly imbued with the spirit of thy craft, which 
would spoil an angel ! I hope one of the early results of 
the demooratio spirit now abroad will be a total abolition 
of the caste. 



THE CHANNEL. 



I COULD not but smile to see what prognostics were 
printed in every face as wo went on board the steamer. 
There was a quietness, a resignation, on the best faces, 
that was sufficiently comic to the initiated ; while the 
defiant firown assumed by those who wished to pass for 
old sailors, and were determined not be sea-sick, went a 
step further, and made one maliciously watch for their 
discomfiture. There was the Buke d'Aremberg, from 
Brussels, with a Saxon princess, whom he has lately mar- 
ried : the gentleman really gentlemanly — ^the lady over- 
dressed. They had only a man and maid with them, 
and evidently desired to be unnoticed. The water was 
very smooth as long as we hugged the French coast ; but 
as we neared Calais, and struck across for Dover, the vessel 
took to pitching, and in less than three minutes every- 
body succumbed. The Princess-Duchess was glad of a 
mattress on the deck, where she was covered up first in 
her own shawls, then with a tarpaulin to keep the spray 
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off, and lastly with her husband's ooat. The Duke was 
all attention, and the lady repaid him by great snaTity, 
as well as by wearing his picture— something below life 
size— -in her bracelet. A good old clergyman and his 
daughter leaned against each other in their sickness and 
sleepiness most piteously ; a stout gentleman sat up as 
straight as possible, plunged his hands deep' into his 
pockets, and shut his eyes for the voyage. These mate- 
rials being furnished, I leave the finishing of the piotore 
in the hands of the reader. 



DOVER. 

Herb was custom-housing to be sure! We wero 
pounced upon with no respect of persons, and went up 
like a gang of convicts to the office, where a single 
official had the handling of our wearables, taking his 
time, with nobody to help him. This being one of the 
things out of our sphere, we were taken to the Ship 
Tavern, and left there to wait and wonder for two mortal 
hours, before our affairs were settled by the govern* 
ment. 

Meanwhile the Ship's company were getting onr din- 
ner, which was to be in truth little more than a Inndi ; 
for we were intending to go to London in the express 
train, which starts at four o'clock. Our amusement oqb- 
sisted in looking out upon the same chopping sea vdiich 
had spoiled our breakfiEist, or conversing with the waiter ; 
and we chose the latter the more readily, because the in- 
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dividual wlio sustained that oharaoter was the very 
image of those we see in Punoh. We asked this worthy 
man, with a largo head and very short legs, many ques- 
tions about Dover, all of which he answered with alacrity, 
seeming proud of the opportunity of giving his town a 
pleasant place in our memory. ^< There's a many that 
oomes down for the bathing, Mem ; very nice people— 
carriage people, Hem!" 0, ineffable Dover waiter! 
shall I ever forget the look with which that assurance 
was given ? 

We got off with a pound sterling of duty at the cus- 
tom-house, besides the loss of a Brussels edition of Byron 
which had been innocently loft on the top of one of the 
trunks. Not feeling very oomplacent under this spoliation, 
we sat down to our dinner at the Ship, which consist- 
ed of a leather beef-steak both burned and half-cold-— 
three small potatoes, and as many green beans as could 
have been taken up in a single table-spoon. The dessert 
to this was a very sour plum-tart, hardly eatable. The 
bill was brought — ^thirteen shillings sterling! 

" Remember the waiter, sir !" 

^^Yes, indeed, I shall remember the waiter a long 
while, and the house, too !" And so we took our leave 
of Dover and its famous Ship Hotel, against which we 
conscientiously warn all our travelling countrymen. 

Two hours' time brought us to London, and we were 
soon seated in our Norfolk street parlor, intent on letters 
from home. 
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CAMBRIDGE AND ELY. 

Three and a half hours by the alow train brought us 
to Cambridge, and an hour and a half more to Ely, 
where we were desirous of going for the sole purpose of 
seeing the Cathedral. We put up at the Lamb— one of 
the neat and comfortable English inns, a little solemn in 
its aspect, as fits well enough the first tavern of a Cathe- 
dral town. The Lamb was not so eoclesiasticaly how- 
ever, as to prevent some gentlemen from having a dinner- 
party there ; and the house was all in a bustle^-«ame 
dishes of pastry standing on the stairs as they had been 
brought from the table, and waiters rushing to and fro, up 
and down, with decanters and glasses, epergnes of flowers 
and bouquets of cigars. We had a quiet tea, however, 
and while it was preparing, took an evening look at the 
Cathedral, which is indeed of a solemn and stately beautyi 
eminent both for its size and symmetry— for the gran* 
deur of the whole and the elegance of its details. The 
sexton, a very prim person, who affects architectural ex- 
actness of terms, showed us the Galilee or poroh, where 
excommunicated persons were obliged to sit; — finely 
wrought and rich in ornament. The nave is of very 
great length, and offers the finest possible perspective of 
arches. We were glad to hear that a mean screen of painted 
wood which now intercepts the view is to be removed) 
and the organ now in the centre to be placed on the side, 
in order that the whole length of the nave may appear 
at a glance. The choir is indeed splendid, having there 
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tiers of the most elaborate arehes, in the finishing of 
which mnch variety is introduced. The marble pillars, 
which have been white-washed, are now in process of 
cleaning — a labor of incredible tediousness. The Lady 
Chapel is a fine room a hundred feet long by forty-six 
wide and sixty high. It was much mutilated in Crom- 
well's time, but is now to be restored, as are various 
parts of this immense pile, at the expense of colleges and 
individuals. There are many curious old tombs, and 
some very beautiful painted windows. Many of the 
beautiful carvings were mutilated, or, as our guide said, 
mutiliated by the iconoclasts in Cromwell's time. 

The Cathedral close, a sort of garden in which the 
houses of the dean and canons are placed, is a beau- 
tiful inclosure, with buildings in the most accurate 
keeping with the church. We happened, when we en* 
tered the town, to drive into this place to set down a 
Very Reverend ; and we quite envied him his quaint par* 
sonage, and the neat, clerical looking serving-man who 
ushered him into it. 

We met our friend the sexton again at half-past six in 
the morning, by appointment ; and went over all the beau- 
ties of the spot, so thoroughly that we came very near 
being left by the Cambridge train. 

Oxford had made so deep an impression upon us that 
we were desirous of seeing Cambridge that we might 
compare the outward beauty of the two. Perhaps Ox- 
ford had an undue advantage, in the Transatlantic fresh- 
ness of our perceptions ; certain it is that Cambridge, 
beautiful as it is, will never compete with those grand 
old halls, chapels and libraries, in our memories. We 
13» 
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drtiTTiiinotl not to be tcaMHl with a gaido, and so bonglit 
a bor>k and si^t out exploring. It was fortnnately a lovely 
morniiii?, so essential to the due appreciation of the beau- 
ty of Hnglnnd. 

Kin<^\*< Chapel is the glory of Cambridge in point of 
arrhitrtrture ; so, true to our habit, we went at once to 
that ; in order that we might give it af large a proportion 
of our time as we might chooee. It is indeed beautiful-^ 
the ceiling rich as that of Henry YII.'s chapel,— «nd one 
of its long sides made up almost entirely of immense 
paintini windows, so narrow arc the piers that divide them. 
The size of these windows may be guessed at from the 
fact that the cleaning of each costs dE220, in money, and 
six or eight months* time. They are sent to London for 
this ; whither the large oriel window is to go, at an ex- 
pense of £/K)0. 

After this we visited one or two of the ocdleges, all 
silent and deserted, for this is vacation ; but fall of sag- 
gestions and associations. Then the Temple oharcih, 
very ancient, but recently fitted up. 

The Fitzwilliam Museum is a new and splendid build- 
ing of Grecian architecture, built for the reception of a 
gallery, and for other purposes connected with the Uni- 
versity. The architect was killed a few years since by 
falling from the tower of Ely Cathedral, whioh he was in- 
specting for the purpose of some restorations. There are 
some very valuable pictures here. 

We were fortunate in having letters to Cambridge, so 
that the public part of the town did not limit oar view of 
it. I was tempted almost to envy by a beantifol gothic 
cottage, that looks as if it might have been inspired by 
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the genius of the place. Here we found both art and na- 
ture in perfection, and acquired a most enticing idea of 
the homes of Cambridge. The Cam, which divides the 
town, is a true English river; very small and narrow, but 
deep and clear, and stealing along under shores cultivated 
down to its very edge. The view of it from the bridge is 
beautiful. 

The remainder of our stay in London was spent prin- 
cipally in deepening impressions, and returning again and 
again to what had pleased or interested us, rather than in 
seeking out further novelties. London grows in interest 
upon us. We feel that it is indeed a world in itself, and 
one that would well repay more study than the passing 
stranger can hope to bestow upon it. Yet we shall re- 
turn home feeling that we have learned much by our 
stay in England ; and if we have drawn Bome erroneous 
inferences, we have at least laid up some little store of 
significant facts, which will serve us for the time to come 
when we would judge of what we hear of this great 
mother country of ours. Some of my own general conclu- 
sions from these facts I shall not hesitate to offer to the 
American reader, as being those at which any American 
visitor will be likely to arrive, after similar opportunity 
for observation. 

It is difficult to give one's views of a foreign country 
in the simple style of truth, without appearing to assume 
the office of the satirist. I must be allowed to insist on 
the difference between sarcastic remark, and a plain, un- 
varnished statement of facts or impressions. I am too 
sincere an admirer and lover of England to have a 
thought of sarcasm or depreciation in my heart, while I 
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recal the pleasant days spent within her borders. Bat, 
on the other hand, I owe it to myself and my readers to 
state as plainly as possible the result of my observations, 
and particularly the conclusions to which I could not help 
coming, when comparison with our own country was 
suggested. 

It might seem, at first view, that a long residence in a 
foreign country, was required to enable one to form a ra- 
tional opinion of its oharacteristio features, and in some 
sense this may be true. For some descriptive purposes, 
it would, indeed, be necessary to become a denizen. But 
the broader and more general characteristics of a strange 
land are, perhaps, more fully within the observaticm of 
the mere tourist than of the closer student. We assimi- 
late ourselves so rapidly with the people among whom we 
live, that in a short time their peculiarities are no longer 
such to us. It is by contrast with previous impvessioiis 
and habits that we best discover them ; and the traveller 
who would ascertain the points which distinguish his own 
country from that whicli he visits, must carefuUy note 
down his earliest impressions. To form a general esti- 
mate of the merits of the difference is quite another 
thing, and requires all the candor and good sense and 
sympathy we are able to bring to the work. In the re- 
marks which follow I attempt nothing but to show how 
certain things in England seem to an Amerioan after a 
few weeks' observation. It is proverbially safe to beUere 
one's own eyes, and the English are anything but eaiiie» 
leons. * * 

The Amerioan in England is irresistibly prompted to 
oomparisons. The language he hears cm every side is 
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esaentially his mother tongue, yet it is spoken with such 
differences that it seems to him almost like another ; or, 
if he be not accustomed to take much note of peculiari- 
ties of language, he is constantly reminded by the man- 
ner of those whom he addresses, that his natural talk is 
in some respects foreign to their ears. He recognizes in 
the national temperament a strong re^mblance to what 
he had considered to be the prevailing tone at home ; yet 
when he is in company with individual Englishmen, he 
is ready to suspect himself of being half French, and dis- 
covers, in his own looks, tones, and manner, a vivacity 
and demonstrativeness of which he had been before quite 
unconscious. The national maxims and sentiments are 
such as he loves and honors ; they are just what make 
his pride and glory at home ; just what form the favorite 
material for Fourth of July orations ; yet the institutions 
which are supposed consonant with these maxims in 
England are those against which he has been a sworn 
enemy from his cradle. The most ordinary observation 
shows him that there are no people on earth more sub- 
stantially free than the English ; more free to act, speak^ 
write, abuse their governors, hatch treason, preach agra* 
rianism, burn haystacks, or do anything else that may 
pertain to the privileges of a self-governed people ; but 
the same observation makes evident the fact that no peo- 
ple are more dazzled by rank, more servile to titled, or 
even merely wealthy insolence ; more ambitious of the 
smallest rise in the social scale ; more anxious to keep 
the do'vhis down ; more ready to swell with all their 
breath, the sails of success. He drops in at a county 
meeting where he bears a nobleman of immense wealth 
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ponring out the overflowing of his honest sonl in senti- 
ments of brotherhood— of devotion to the interests of the 
laboring claftses, of contempt for the shows and appli- 
ances of fortuitous exaltation ; and he goes back to Lon- 
don in a perfect glow of delight, writes home his disoov- 
ery that he has been all along mistaken in his ideas of 
the English aristocracy ; that they are fine fellows^ after 
all : as good democrats as can be fonnd even at Albany. 
The next day he happens to be standing in St. James's 
Park when the company is passing to the Queen's draw- 
ing-room ; and in one of the most gorgeous of all the 
equipages, round which hang clustering £9otnien in the 
most absurd and degrading of all the liveries, he recog- 
nizes his democrat of the county meeting. What wan- 
der that he goes home and tears up yesterday's letter ? 

It is thus that the American in England walks in a 
sort of mystification. His ideal of the mother country 
was made up from books — ^not to-day's books, but books 
hallowed by time, and sealed by the whole virorld's love 
and gratitude. He did not, to be sure, expect to find 
Shakspeares ; but he had unconsciously endowed ilie 
whole nation with something of Shakspeare's universality 
— ^the opposite of mean and narrow prejudice. He knew 
that a Milton is 

" The single wonder of a thousaiid yesn,^ 

but he had, by a pleasant illusion, admitted a vague no- 
tion that the dignity and independence of Hilton were 
national traits — at least we may take the liberty to ex- 
press by this figure the somewhat romantic expectations 
with which we approach for the first time the land of our 
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literature. It is a matter of feeling, not judgment ; — an 
impressionr— one of the illusions that we act upon without 
believing. It is natural for us to suppose that the great 
bond of a common literature is an effective bond ; that 
souls fed cm the same food must have some constitutional 
resemblance, some firuitful sympathies. We love England 
for her mighty ones, for her greatness, for being our 
mother ; and we imagine that she loves us in return, for 
the sake of our common origin, for what we have done 
thus far, for our love of her. 

But i^e does not love us. With all the large excep- 
tions that we well know and remember — ^with all the 
private kindness that is accorded to a portion of the 
Americans who visit her shores, by a few of her noble 
spirits— 

^ Spiritfi that live insphei'd 
In regions mild of calm and serene air 
Above the smoke and stir of this dim spot — ^ 

and whose more expanded sympathies enable them to re- 
ceive us in the spirit in which we come— England, social 
England, looks upon her American children with con- 
tempt only half veiled ; prizes not their love, scorns their 
admiration, views their efforts at improvement with a 
lofty disdain, and studiously avoids recognizing their 
claims to respect. Arrogating to herself a superiority 
that is never to be questioned, she cannot forgive our 
showing in her presence any other quality beside docility. 
If we come as mere learners — ^if we begin with an ac- 
knowledgment of hopeless inferiority — ^if we are willing 
to allow that to differ from England in any particular, 
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important or trifling, is to be wrong — she will look apon 
us with a certain sort of oomplaoency, abate a little of 
her supt*rcilioii.Hncss, and acknowledge that we are not 
quite irrodeeinably benighted. But even then, the good 
sense which perceives English infallibility is considered 
rather as an individual exception. America*-*the vague, 
disagreeable something which universal England means 
by that word — still lies in darkness, at an immeaflnrmble 
distance ; despising dignities— wild after every kind of 
unrespectable novelty in politics and religion — abetting 
all sorts of revolutions — repudiating — self-gloriiying — 
stealing English books — loving slavery for the pleasure of 
flaying slaves— chewing tobacco— eating eggs out of 
wine-glasses ! 

Ideas must have original materials, as well as worlds ; 
and the materials for this monstrous idea of oar ooontry 
are various. England will not (yet) take the trooUe of 
asking herself what they are, biit no American who has 
much intercourse with English society can be at a loss 
to enumerate the leading ones. The comer of cor rook 
of ofience is, of course, that old rebellion, so vexatiooriy 
successful, and, moreover, so particularly galling beoanse 
brought on by the excessively blind and blundering arro- 
gance of the mother country, which, by a little politio 
kindness, could have held her sprightly child in leading 
strings for half a century more at least. She is practis- 
ing every day the lesson we taught her, and may thank 
this dear-bought wisdom for the present stability of St. 
Jameses, such as it is. It is for ^^^t of such efieotaal 
teaching that the ex-king of the Frendi is now her guest 
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But we do not always appreciate this description of good 
offices. 

The next stratum— for this is one of the cases in whidi 
we must look deep for the foundations of an airy fabric 
— is perhaps not unlikely to be the war of 1812, whidhi 
broke the spell of England as '^mistress of the seas,'' 
and awakened her to the {act that Americans against 
Englishmen makes very different fighting from French- 
men against Englishmen. So much of England's arro* 
gance is founded upon her past success in all matters de- 
pendant on physical force, that a blow in that quarter 
tells deeply. She would be better content that we should 
produce a new Shakspeare, though she would be very 
slow to acknowledge him. In the department of mind| 
she has not quite forgotten her ancient nobleness, for here 
it is her glorious ones that give tone to public sentiment. 
Military and naval defeats and disgraces are comprehen- 
sible by a quite different order of men, and serve to 
awaken the enmity of the unquestioning crowd who 
make up the mass of every nation. 

As to further material, it is hard to say whether slavery 
or repudiation is oftenest thrown in the teeth of Ameri- 
cans who venture to have opinions upon any subject in 
England. And if these matters be considered in the ab- 
stract, this is right enough. Nobody could say too much 
in oondemnation of either ; and the American who goes 
abroad ignorant, or perverted, or indifferent on either point, 
deserves whatever mortification he may encounter, and 
should bless Englishmen, or anybody else, for showing 
him the true aspect of such things. But it is quite an- 
other affair to receive with submission the impertinence 
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of thofio who affect to treat slavery and repudiation as 
American sins; putting on an air of immacnlatey in- 
sphered dignity : looking down, as it were, from an un- 
approachable height of virtue, upon our incomprehensi- 
ble transgressions ; wondering that we can look honest, 
pious people in tho face, while we indulge our wicked 
pro|)ensities to oppression and fraud. As these subjects are 
always prominent in the English mind when Americans 
are present, it is quite natural that frequent allusion 
should be made to them ; and it is quite as natural that 
the foreigner who feels the insolence of the imputations 
and implications never omitted on such occasions, should, 
yielding the ground entirely as to abstract right, defend 
himself and his country from contemptuous insult, by re- 
minding his assailants of some favorite national sins of 
their own — for in England such sins are national, while 
here they are often, as in the present case, only seotional ; 
— nins which in their practical results outrun all the 
miseries and wrongs of slavery, and all the dishonesty of 
repudiation so far, that nothing but wilful blindness 
could mistake their enormity. 

The mere abolition of the legalized slave-trade, whioli 
it took Wilberforce and Clarkson and their associates 
twenty years to worry Great Britain into, is now the 
foundation of a self-glorification which throws ours out of 
the question ; and the purchase of her West India slaves— 
that miserable expedient which, leaving the slave still at 
the mercy of the master, while their interests are more at 
variance than ever, has so signally failed of producing the 
true benefits of a hearty abolition — ^this mere drq) of ill- 
managed concession to tho opinions of the day, is oonsid- 
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ered a ooanterbalanoe for all the grinding and desolating 
oppression allowed in India, where slavery is still en- 
oouraged, heoanse it fills the pookets of impoverished no- 
bles and needy soldiers, who might else prove troublesome 
at home. 

These are truths which our natural and hereditary rev- 
erence and affection for England would induce us to for- 
get, if we were not forced to snatch up weapons of defence 
against unprovoked and ungenerous attacks. To enter 
upon explanations and apologies with regard to the accusa- 
tions brought against us were a hopeless task ; for our 
good nei^bors care only just enough about us to be sharp- 
sighted to our faults, not enough to take any pains to 
inform themselves as to our difficulties. It is easier to 
condemn than to examine. 

Repudiation is but a minor item in the list of excuses 
for dislike ; and if it could be visited upon those to whom 
it properly belongs, we should have nothing to say. But 
to insist on charging it upon the whole United States, is 
simply a piece of stolid ill-temper. The English are, to 
be sure, proverbially slow in the reception of foreign ideas, 
and doggedly set against the value of new ones ; but they 
oould easily, if they were desirous of doing justice, come 
at some notion of the nature of our confederacy, and our 
State independence ; and so lay repudiation at its proper 
door, instead of pretending to consider it the bantling of 
republicanism. But they are peculiarly sensitive in the 
region of the pocket, and as they can only get three or 
four per cent, for money at home, it must doubtless have 
been a cruel disappointment to find that there was any 
uncertainty attending the reception of ten or twenty from 
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OS. We ought to feel rery patient under their anger 

about repudiation. 

With regard to that particular sort of national dishon- 
esty which systematically appropriates other men's prop- 
erty and means of living, because it happens to be of a 
kind easily stolen, I confess to an humbled silence under 
British objurgation. If anybody thinks that to write and 
publish a book, which others read, is not creating a prop- 
erty on which the author has a right to depend as a 
means of subsistence, I cannot agree with him; and I 
have never yet seen an argument on the subject which 
convinced mo that it was less dishonest to steal a book 
than a pair of shoes. If an author has no right to lire by 
his works, a clergyman can have no claim on account of 
his public teaching, or a legislator because he devotes hia 
time to debate and the preparation for it. Pe(^le who 
perform intellectual labor must form the single exoeption 
to the law which appoints that men shall enjoy that plaoe 
in society to which their ability and industry entitle them. 
So absurd an idea I cannot advocate, even for the sake of 
defending the land I love against the angry taunts of our 
English neighbors. They are right in despising the moral 
coarseness which can think a wrong justified by the ease 
with which it can be perpetrated. They are quite right 
in feeling that the American people ought not to be will- 
ing to be amused and instructed without rendering some 
equivalent, merely because the creditor is so placed that 
ho has no power to collect his dues. All that the American 
in England can say, when the sore subject is mentioned, is, 
that ho hopes the day for such meanness is passing away. 
A higher general cultivation, and a nobler appreciation of 
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the blessings and claims of mind, will undoubtedly set us 
right on this subject. May the time be not far distant! 
But besides these larger causes of dislike, and leaving 
out of the aooount youth, prosperity, fame, growth — ^we 
have a vast number of petty suocesses to answer for— 
rivalries in inventions, improvements, oommeroe, navi-. 
gation— everything which contributes to the material 
greatness of nations. To England we seem to be rioting 
in all the insolence of youthful strength, while she is 
conscious within herself of the symptoms of decadence. 
The curiosity, the vivacity, the activity, the restlessness, 
the forwardness, the want of reverence for age, which 
characterizes a young people, is offensive to her dignity. 
It is as if an old lady, seated in her quiet drawing-room, 
surrounded by all the cherished mementos of her youth, 
and all the acquisitions of her rich prime, should sudden- 
ly suffer the irruption of a parcel of school-boys — ^her 
brother's children, from the country ; whose relationship 
she could not deny, and to whose well-developed limbs 
and good-looking faces her heart would warm under other 
oiroumstances ; yet whose untamed sprightliness and un- 
conscious nonchalance fill her with alarm. One spies 
out the dams in her well-saved carpet ; another begins 
twirling the music-stool, soon discovers that its screw is 
out of order, and offers to mend it for her ; another 
strikes the old harpsichord, and bursts into a gay laugh 
at its jingling. There may be others, meanwhile, who 
are quietly admiring the works of art which adorn her 
walls and pedestals, and yet more who are disposed to sit 
at her footstool, list.ening to her lessons of practical wis- 
dom and experience. But she wishes them all gone ! 
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Their presenoo romindti her of the enoroaohmento of a 
new generation ; their strength in a reproach to her 
woaknom— their vivacity is oppremive to the quiet self- 
oomplaoency in whioh she had enshrined herself. A visit 
from one of her ancient gossips— whom sympathy would 
prevent from disturbing her thoughts, and whoso elegant 
decrepitude, being greater than her own, would bring 
with it a certain amount of consolation— would be far 
more agreeable. The promise of her stout nephews is 
acknowledged, perhaps, but the approbation is very oold 
and unfruitful ; especially if their father had imprudently 
connected himself, in early life, with '' a young person 
not fit for good society**— -which is the position our Ame- 
rican freedom holds with regard to the liberty so much 
boasted of by the English. We have gone beyond the 
standard, and are wrong, of course. If we had con- 
tented ourselves with the exact measure and model of 
liberty enjoyed by our great mother, we might hope for 
her approbation. A step in advance is license, and vul- 
garizes us. Captain Hall, a pretty fair exponent of the 
loading sentiment of his country, said that Americans 
must forever lack '^ the ennobling sentiment of loyalty. ^^ 
He meant loyalty to a man or an idea ; he had no con- 
ception of loyalty to a principle, which b a far more en- 
nobling sentiment. 

The English feeling towards us is so natural, and so 
pardonable under the circumstances, that it is the silliest 
thing in the world to ho vexed and made cross and spite- 
ful by it. Personal ex[>erienoe of it is provoking, and 
I am far from advocating a tame submission in indivi- 
dual instances. Hut a national feeling of anger on such 
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grounds, is totally unjustifiable and unworthy. The 
nation treats us with all the respect we can desire. 
Governments are not so reckless as to indulge contempt 
for their equals. The dislike and pretended contempt of 
which I speak, is a wholly private and social matter. 
It is closely akin to the Chinese feeling with respect to 
'^ outer barbarians," heightened, as that is, by fear, and 
by the necessity for a certain amount of outward civility. 
Thete is this difference, however — ^that the English have, 
after all, a vast fund of good sense and good feeling — a 
fond that must, in the long run, suffice for all exigencies, 
though it is not always available, or ready for small 
oooasions. For this reason we shall never cease to love 
and honor them ; and for the same they will be ready, 
in due time, to love and honor us. We can surely afford, 
therefore, to be patient. 

I began, a long while ago, with saying, that it was 
difficult for Americans in England to avoid comparisons. 
These begin as soon as we land, when the first thing that 
strikes us is the plain substantial air of everything. 
English pride forbids any outward display about a dwell- 
ing which is placed among common things, in the daily 
sight of an indifferent crowd. A country-house, shut in 
by miles of park from the vulgar eye, may have some- 
thing fiBmcifiil about it ; a city one must look as surly and 
oommonplaoe as possible. French vanity is as far the 
other way ; a flourish can hardly be out of place. We 
stand somewhere between the two. We are said to have 
more vanity than pride ; but we are not without a leaven 
of the less amiable fault. It is the iron in our derived 
blood ; but we love a little outward show in our dwell- 
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inp«. If wc cannot afibrd it in any more expensive form, 
wo will have it in paint. The whitest of houses with 
the grt'cncflt of lilindH are the most admired of all, here ; 
but it may be doiilited whether an instance of the sort 
can be found in all Kngland. 

S|)oaking of Mubstantials, I cannot avoid notioing the 
afitounding horscH that draw drays and huge wagons, in 
th« streets of London, and wherever else great business 
is done. The»e animals, contrasted with those which 
perform tho labor of our country, may almost serve as 
ty|)Cf« of the Knglish nation, as opposed to our greater 
<^clcrity and lack of weight. They are more like ele- 
phants than horses, both in appearance and in pace ; for 
thoy are never seen going at any pace beycmd a slow 
walk. Indeed, the mere labor of lifting their inmiense 
feet would seem to render a trot impracticable ; but on a 
walk they will draw castles. The loads thought proper 
for them — including the wagons, which are of a oon- 
struction unknown among us for ponderosity of wood and 
iron — are enormous ; and the whole thing is almost sub- 
lime in its clumsiness. 

The excellence of the pavements is another thing that 
must be continually present to Americans, at least to the 
|)eople of New York, who are accustomed to pavements 
far inferior to those of Pompeii, laid two thousand years ago. 
The streets of the great cities in England are either paved 
with granite blocks, or Macadamized, so that (Hie rolb for 
miles without a jolt or a tilt. Their cleanness is another 
feature very striking to us ; and it comes upon us with a 
certain surprise, from our notion that old streets must be 
dirty. Philadelphia is, perhaps, the only city in the 
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United States as clean as London. In spite of the rain- 
iness of the climate, and the immense traffic of this huge 
world of commerce, so excellent is the system, and so 
admirably ingenious the means employed, that it is only 
while it is absolutely raining that one finds it difficult to 
get about. The instant the weather will allow, the mud 
is not only scraped up, but carried away in huge carts, 
so constructed as to let nothing escape, not even water ; 
80 that in a very short time the patent street sweeper is 
available, and no vestige of mud is left. 

This patent sweeper is an invention which we long to 
take home with us. It does its work so rapidly, so 
effectually, and so cheaply, that our city governments 
oould afford to have it made in silver, and yet save money 
by its adoption. I hope to see its smooth, clean tracks 
about our own homes before a great while, for there are 
few things more needed. 

A contrast in the other direction is to be found in the 
railway carriages, which are so arranged as to make as 
striking and as disagreeable as possible the distinctions 
of fortune and class. It would seem in this, as in other 
instances in England, that there is purposely no pro- 
vision for that class — a large one in every free country — 
who, although not abundant in worldly goods, are as re- 
fined in their tastes, and as sensitive in feeling, as the 
rich ; to whom dirt, and discomfort, and coarseness are as 
offensive as they can be to the hereditary ruler. There 
are three or four classes of railway carriages ; the first 
cushioned more than enough, with seats too roomy for 
Daniel Lambert, and great projecting ears of cushion, 
which may be very comfortable for night travel, but 

voti. u. 14 ♦ 
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which arc decidedly offensive in the day-time, to ibose 
who adopt the old maxim — ^^ Keep the feet warm, and 
the hcatl cool/' The second class carriage — the one in 
which almost everybody goes— -is just about what would 
be prc|)ared for negroes in our country, if it were the 
fashion to have '* colored" cars as well as " colored'' pews. 
It is a mean, dirty box, without cushion of any descrip- 
tion, or anything but bare boards ; and the most anxious 
exclusion of everything that could contribute to comfort 
The price of travel in this intolerable oonveyanoe is oon- 
siderably higher than that of our elegant, velvet-eu^- 
ioneti carriages ; and the first hundred miles <m an Eng- 
lish railroad shows the American that he need not come 
abroad to learn luxurious modes of travelling, at to find 
it cheapened by heightened skill and long experience^ 
Even the superior speed on English railways is confined 
to a few routes, and the price is al¥rays in propmtion. 

The arrangements at the stations are better than ours, 
the traveller being completely protected from tbe annoy- 
ance of cabmen and porters, who are kept under tlie 
strictest police, and confined absolutely to the limits al- 
lotted to them. The invariable practice of having a light 
in every carriage in readiness for passing through tunnels, 
is also a great improvement upon our custom of allowing 
passengers to be shut up in total darkness, whatever be 
the length of the tunnel. 

Tlie lowest class cars are like cattle-pens, and one im- 
bibes a painful idea of the condition of those who are 
obliged to submit to the use of such a mode of convey- 
ance. A mother who will sfandy with her inSeuit in her 
arms, during a whole journey, for want of a seat, most 
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be destitute indeed ; and if it were not that the poor have 
kindness and consideration for each other, and will al- 
most always volunteer help in such cases, I hardly know 
how the poor souls who are always to be found going 
from place to place seeking for work, or pursuing wander- 
ing husbands, could sustain the dreadful feitigue. Long 
may it be before we have any class who would put up 
with such accemmodations. 

The omnibus is one of the most characteristic things 
in England. The difference between an Englishman and an 
American is as striking in the tone of omnibus-riding as 
in the estimate of dignities, or the idea of a church estab- 
lishmient. The omnibus i3 a business convenience, there- 
fore it must be furnished business fashion. The same 
dull prejudice which demands that a London counting 
house, or bank, or lawyer's office should be destitute of 
all the ordinary graces of human habitation-— light, clean- 
liness and beauty — ^makes the omnibus which carries the 
man of business to this den-like laboratory equally dark, 
dirty, and devoid of all that can charm the eye into a mo- 
mentary forgetfulness of its character. The office win- 
dows are never washed, the office carpet is never shaken, 
the office shelves are never dusted ; therefore, the carriage 
which owes its existence to the office must be aa thorough- 
ly uncomfortable as possible, or it would not be business^ 
like. The man himself has made a somewhat careful 
toilet ; would be shocked at a speck on his coat, or an 
undrest look about the nails. His boots, huge, hoof-like 
appendages as they are, ace fossilized with constant black- 
ing ; his gloves, generally of cotton, evidently go through 
the wash as regularly as his linen. His hat, in particn- 
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lar, has a prim, perked up, and dainty air, as if its angu- 
larity bad never been disturbed by anything ruder than 
the touoh of finger tips. Yet all this neatness gets into 
a dirty omnibus, as if it were the most natural thing in the 
world. No wonder that its owner dresses for dinner! 
He need not pride himself upon what is inevitable. 

A London omnibus is a olumsy, low-browed, narrow, 
uncomfortable carriage, 'Uioensed to carry twenty-one 
passengers," generally distributed thirteen inside and 
eight out. The practice of carrying pen;:1c on the top, 
makes it necessary to place the roof 90 low that it is only 
with humiliation that a person of ordinary height can 
make his way from the door to the further scat— invaria- 
bly the last to be filled. If the seats were of the ordinary 
height, a tall man could not sit upright with his hat on, 
so that they are most awkwardly low. Their distribution, 
too, is ingeniously inconvenient, there being one across 
the front, into which three persons must crowd, with 
their backs to the horses, the side seats forbidding the 
least movement of two of them after once the jamming 
process is completed. The cushions are wretched, the 
windows are next to nothing, and a quantity of dirty 
straw is the carpet. 

This delectable machine has no door for shutting, no 
strap for stopping, no mode of communicating with the 
driver ; but on the back step hangs a conductor, who is 
tho factotum of the establishment. A lady sitting in the 
further end of the carriage, must remember to commence 
operations in advance, as she approaches her stopping 
place. Bho must pass the word down the whole line, 
until some gentleman who has a oane or an umbrella, pokes 
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or hooks the oondnotor, and makes him understand that 
some one desires that the oaravan should oome to a halt. 
The conductor shouts to the driver ; the lady exerts all 
her strength to extricate herself out of the nook in which 
she has been riding backwards ; painfully drags her limbs 
through a space not wide enough for any one except the 
Living Skeleton to pass easily, and when she gets to the 
aperture through which she has been all along contem- 
plating the light of day somewhat in the feishion of Sinbad, 
when he travelled through the long cave wim the old 
man of the Sea on his back, she has to stop and pay the 
conductor, who then civilly enough hands her down into 
the mud, if there be any mud, for the omnibus never- 
swerves for the sake of setting any one down near the 
sidewalk, and there are no crosswalks. It is easy to im- 
agine how comfortable this is in rainy weather. 

It is singular enough that flagged crossings are almost 
unknown in London. The goodness of the pavements 
might seem to render this excusable, but practically it 
makes little difference. A proper crossing, being a little 
raised above the level of the road, is of course, drier and 
cleaner than the best paved level can be in wet weather. 
Crossings are needed if only for the convenience of those 
who use the omnibus, since the throng seems to forbid 
that lumbering conveyance from being brought up to the 
curbstone, when a passenger would alight.** 

* Thif ineonrenient rule, howerer, do«f not alwayi find ezcnte in the 
necetiity of the caee. I had once occaaion to be aet down in Bow, a aub- 
cnrb of London, where the road waa exceaaiTely muddy ; and the conductor 
refuaed, with great rudeneaa of manner, to turn the coach towarda the aide 
walk. I remonatrated, but to no avail ; and I then obaerved to him that 
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The oonduotor is usually a oivil person, sometimes verj 
rough-mamiered and eorrespondingly drest, in a kind of 
hangup style, but sometimes polite and well drest. Doug- 
las Jerrold says that London polioemen and omnihus oon- 
duotors are often unsuooessful young men from the better 
ranks of life, even medical and other students, who find 
themselves in danger of starving through excessive com- 
petition, prefer these nuxles of life to the only alternative, 
nuH3hanioal or rural labor. These conductors will do any 
little errand for you while the coaoh is detained by the 
crowd or pausing for any purpose. They will even run a 
little way down a side street and deliver a note, for a 
consideration ; or you may get them to procure change 
for a sovereign at a shop, while the omnibus jogs on at 
its own natural London pace, amid the press of wheels. 
A still greater convenience, considering the immense dis- 
tances of London, is that of being able to send parcels or 
noUm from your own door by the conductor, to any place 
within his route, and at a fixed price. I sent in this way 
an order for a watch which had been left to mend, and 
received it in safety two or throe hours after — from a 
distance of three or four miles or so. 

But there is another regulation quite vexatious enough 
to counterbalance this useAil one. Every omnibus whose 
route passes near the great centre of buNiness — ^the Bank, 
the Kxohange, the Mansion House, etc.,-— must come tea 

in Amorioi, lunh incivility would cauf« hit coach to be avoidsd by every 
one. *' 1 I deeiey I" taid he, with the moit insolent air ; *« I deeeay— 
but 'ure, ye tee, we're quite hindependent ! We doean't care whether you 
ridfifiorletf it alone." 
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fall stop at some specified stand, and wait fifteen minutes^ 
whatever be the haste of all the passengers inside and 
out. A more intolerable waste of time and patience can 
hardly %e imagined. How long would such an arrange- 
ment be tolerated in New York, on any ground ? 

It may be thought, and it is sometimes said, that 
ladies, and people of refined habits, do not use tlie omni- 
busses, and that all the regulations are devised for the 
merest business accommodation of the masses. But this 
is not true. The ladies of the nobility do not ride in the 
public coaches, but ladies quite as well bred do ; and 
gentlemen of all ranks. There is a sort of pride about it| 
to be sure, as there is even in our own country, where the 
carriage is clean, comfortable, and well regulated in all 
respects. Ladies will use the omnibus from necessity, 
yet with a silly false shame, alighting only at particular 
points, where they are not likely to be observed, etc. 
There are shabby-genteel people everywhere ; but in Lon- 
don, as with us, ladies of the first respectability do ride 
in omnibusses, and the difference is that in America, the 
omnibus is made fit for women to ride in, while in Lon- 
don the convenience is entirely unoared for. I have 
seen ladies in full dinner dress, in a London omnibus, 
amid all the dirt; brilliant satins that in our country 
would be thought to demand the privacy of a cab, at 
least. 

No doubt there are many women in London below the 
rank of nobility who, though without carriages of their 
own, would not on any consideration use an omnibus ; 
but there is a far larger class who are obliged to avail 
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thomselvcs of tho publio oonveyanoe, disagreeable as it 
is. More than half the inside passengers are invariably 
women, and half of those, women of genteel appearance 
nnd gocxl manners. 

Thi.H word manners suggests to me another reason why 
a London omnibus is less tolerable tluin a Now York 
one. Tho English seem heartily to have adopted Miss 
Martineau's maxim that a woman has no right to expect 
or accept any attention or advantage on account of her 
•ex. For my own part I have never been able to recon- 
cile this doctrine of Miss Martipeau's with the fact that 
nature has endowed every creature with some peculiar 
means of self-defence. If you deprive women of their 
weakness, I see not where their strength or protection is 
to he found. But the Englishman's motto is every man 
(and woman, too,) for himself; and he generally acts 
upon this in the onmibus. Of course there are excep- 
tions ; and I was much amused to see a tall private sol- 
dier, in his coarse red coat and cotton swabs, jump out 
of an omnibus every time a lady prepared to alight, that 
he might hand her out. A coarse man who was with 
him was disposed to sneer a little, upon which our fall 
friend observed, ^' Oh, I like to be civil to the ladies." I 
concluded he must have served abroad. 

But an Englishman in an omnibus generally seems 
unconscious of any lady's presence, or rather his laborious 
efrr)rt to ignore, betrays the most intense consciousness. 
But ho flatters himself that he appears to notice nobody. 
He looks either straight before him with a complete ab- 
straction and emptiness of gaze, or down at his gloves, as 
if he were aocustomwl to count with the aid of his fingers. 
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He plants himself so as to oooupy every inch of seat and 
floor to whioh he is entitled, and by mere vis inerticB 
maintains his place good against all challengers. On one 
side of him may be a crush of humanity, while on the 
other there is yet a modicum of available space ; he budges 
not, Bor appears to observe that the lady next him is sit- 
ting on the very edge-cord of the seat, and supporting her 
weight on her feet, for miles. I have looked at this sort 
of man and speculated within myself whether he was 
really a type of the national cast of character. Certain 
English writers say yes, and they call the disposition 
which I have indicated, brutality ; but this severity is the 
duty of compatriots only. 

The small steamers on the Thames exhibit the same 
scorn of the beautiful, the same disregard of the comfort 
of passengers, and for the same reason — ^they are not 
intended for the service of the higher classes. This is one 
of the most disagreeable manifestations of the aristocratic 
principle. Everything in England tends to make wealth 
seem the supreme good, for even birth, if it lack money, 
is despised. The tendency in our country to a monied 
aristocracy is sometimes satirized, sometimes lamented; 
the English represent it as the hopelessly vulgar result 
of democratic institutions. But let the American who 
views it as a national folly, and who is led sometimes to 
fear that the English view of it is true, console himself 
by observing that in England, under the mildest, and 
most tolerable and most advantageous form of monarch- 
ical and aristocratic rule, the very same evil is most obvi- 
ous. Money rules the English soul with even more blind- 
ing power than the American. We manage to get up a 
14* 
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lit tin illusion about it ; wo ran see the man through his 
throndbare coat; in England, poverty, or scanty means, 
if (Hinft^ssod or even suftpcctod, is simply contemptible. 
There ii« prartioally but one single division in English 
socif^ty — the rich and the poor, and this division is mon- 
stmus. I could not help observing it, especially in these 
public conveyances not intended for the wealthy. The 
extreme coarseness they display is most striking to the 
visitor from the United States, who has been accustomed 
to see plain farmers and mechanics entirely at home amid 
the utmost splendor and delicacy of furniture, in steamers 
and railway carriages, as ca)>able of using such things 
as Prince Albert hims(;lf. In England he would find 
himself condemned to bare boards, slovenly surroundings, 
and a general discomfort which is positively insnltingy 
when we contrast it with the provision made for the 
hereditary lords of the soil. 

The eflect of this kind of distinction upon manners is 
most obvious. Nobody ever saw an approach to cheerful- 
ness, good humor, or a frank and friendly demeanor 
among English people in a public oonveyafice. Look at 
the deck of a Thames steamer, with a narrow bench to 
sit upon, out of doors, without awning to protect the 
head from the sun, or cabin to retire to in case of rain. 
See the demeanor and general expression of that crowd. 
It is surly, discontented, all but aggressive. Let a stran- 
ger ask a civil question of any man there ; he will not 
probably receive an uncivil answer, but the reply will be 
in the fewest possible words, and there will be most care- 
ful guard against the least betrayal of sympathy or inte- 
rest. This must not be considered exactly national^ for 
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according to my experience a similar application of a 
stranger to a member of the higher classes is invariably met 
with the ready politeness and generous interest, which 
one well-bred person has a right to expect of another. I 
recollect an instance which went even farther. "We were 
standing in the lobby of the House of Lords, waiting for 
the appearance of an official, when one of the gentlemen 
who were conversing in different parts of the hall came 
to us, and with the unmistakable air of high-breeding 
said, " You seem to be strangers ; can I do anything for 
you ?" I fear this could hardly have occurred- in the 
lobby of our Senate chamber. 

But the rudeness and unpleasant manners of the 
classes below the decidedly refined, in public conveyances, 
always seemed to me to be chargeable, at least in part, 
to the utter and irritating coarseness of all about them. 
No human creature endowed with the faculty of taste 
can be in contact with studious ugliness and unnecessary 
discomfort, without a feeling of repugnance, which, 
whether detected or not, will affect his humor for the time 
at least. And to live always in the presence of obtrusive 
and mortifying contrast between rich and poor, is apology 
enough for the Englishman, who, though no philosopher, 
has yet an indomitable self-respect, and who .cannot, 
while he has Anglo-Saxon blood in his veins, be convinced 
that he is properly excluded from so much that beautifies 
life and refines human nature. If I should undertake 
the civilizing of the lower English, and the intenerating 
of the coarse and hard class immediately above this 
lower, and the sweetening of the manners of an immense 
class one degree above these last, I know not but I should 
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take in hand fint the pnblio ocniTeyaiioeB. I shoald oer- 
tainly hope much from the substitution of beauty, com- 
fort, and neatness, for the present disregard of all 
these. 

t'rivatc carriaecs in England have reached a wonderful 
perffH^tion in beauty and conmiodionsness. It is a plea- 
sure to stand in Hyde Park and see them pass, almost 
infinite in variety, yet all so excellent. Of course in this 
as in all other case:*, unity, simplicity, and modesty, are 
mo?it attractive. The beauty of an equipage is lessened 
almost jexactly in proportion to its showiness and itji com- 
plexity of ornament. The true English carriage is rather 
strikingly plain, but of a finish which &8cinates the eye 
at once. The state carriage is of a hideous magnificence. 
The Lord Mayor's coach approaches nearer to those gilded 
cars in which the menagerie people send round their mu- 
sicians through the streets to attract attention, than any- 
thing else I know of, and the royal state carriages are not 
much better. But these must be set aside in speaking of 
English taste in equipage. On the occasion of a oonrt 
drawing room, one sees plenty of great, hig^-hung, lum- 
bering affairs, heavy with gilt plate, and gaudy witb ar- 
morial decorations ; coachman and footmen of gilt gin- 
gerbread, corresponding admirably. But walk through 
Picadilly, or go to a horticultural fete at Chiswiok or tha 
Botanic gardens, or stand, as I have said, in Hyde Park 
between four o'clock and six, and you will aoknowledge 
that the true English equipage is unsurpassed in all the 
qualities and appointments that go to make a coach one 
of the most desirable achievements of wealth. 

The ordinary cab, again, is almost as forlorn and tin- 
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ooinfortable as the omnibus, for it is used by people who 
do not possess the English olaim to luxurious accompa- 
nimonts. After a pretty large experience of the London 
cab, I can truly say there are few worse things. The 
seat will either be so high that your feet dangle, anxious 
in vain to find the distant floor, or so low that one 
plumps down as into a nursery chair. The cushion will 
be either entirely eviscerated or stuffed with seeming bul- 
lets. The windows will either never come up or never 
^o down, and the coachman is usually a compound of 
sharper and bully. If one would acquire benevolent 
views of human nature, he must eschew the common 
London cab, with its '' V. R., No. 3218," or a higher 
number. I used to wonder that the Queen did not feel 
shamed by these shabby carriages of hers. The Londoner 
is a great walker, and no wonder. 

The mention of these diflerent conveyances brings to 
mind those provided for the last journey. A London 
funeral is a curious sight for an American. Not only is 
the hearse surmounted by six or eight towering plumes of 
black feathers, but the ^^ mourning coaches," black as 
night — ^pannels, wheels, coachman, horses, and all — are 
decorated after the same prodigious fashion, so that the 
whole procession, seen firom a little distance, nods like a 
company of mandarins. These coaches are well named 
'* mourning coaches," for they do the mourning, on such 
occasions, generally going quite empty, in solemn mock- 
ery of woe. The announcement very common in Lon- 
don, " Funerals performed," is a truly appropriate one. 
Among the actors are two people called mutes, who, in 
solemn trappings, and bearing each what seems a broom 
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with a olotk tied oyer it^ «Uiid cm either aide the front 
door of the deoeased, and when the prooee»i<m movea, pre- 
cede it 

The ignoble have gone ao far in the ** performanoe" of 
funeral exhibitiona, the nobility have doviaed a conning 
way to be disiinguf. in this matter. They invariably 
bnry early in the morning, and in the moat private man- 
ner; huddling oflT the. body to the family vault, by rail- 
way or steamer, as if it were a bale of goods. Lord 
Oeorge Bentinck, Lord Aahburton, and several other dia- 
tingnished persons, died while I was in Londcm, bat no 
one knew when or where they were interred. Lord 
Oeorge died in the ooantry, but his body was brooght to 
London, and bnried privately. In snoh oaaea the hatch- 
ment— « sort of ftmeral-armorial picture, of a diamond 
or lozenge shape — is placed on the outside of the house, 
and left there for some months, or I believe a year, to 
keep the docoased and his dignities in mind. 

A proposed novelty in the acting of funerals, is ** Shil- 
libeer*s Patent Family Hears<>, arranged for carrying 
corpse and six mourners.*' Whether this will be gene- 
rally adopted may be doubted. Such an improvement 
might injure the mourning-coach business. 

After all, it makes very little diflerence what particu- 
lar fonns are preferred for stately funerals, especially in 
cities. I think the English nobility have dioaen the 
wiser part, in making the last ceremony strictly a family 
aflair. There are too many opposing and contradiotory 
influences in the streets of a great city, to allow of any 
sentiment about the procession, so it becomes merely a 
matter of form. 
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The English understand the arts of domestic comfort 
better than we do; at least their domestic habits are 
more rational and home-like. The fashion of sitting all 
the morning in bed-rooms, basements, or other out-of-the- 
way places, is unknown among people in tolerable circum- 
stances. It is not thought unladylike to pursue one's 
ordinary occupations in the breakfast-parlor or library, 
where company is received ; and the pleasure of visiting 
is much enhanced by the certainty of finding the ladies 
of the house, if they are at home, quietly seated in a 
comfortable room, with sewing, books, drawing, music, 
or whatever else makes a parlor look domestic and cosy. 
The chill which ensues when one is shown into an empty 
drawing-room, piled with unmeaning splendors, and 
shining in unused and unusable neatness, is never felt in 
England. Mrs. Sigoumey would never have written her 
pretty " lines to a shred of linen" there, for the shred 
would have shocked nobody. 

The English have more the air of living every day^ 
than most Americans. There is less of a put-on look-— 
less formality — ^more conversation — ^more knowledge of 
ordinary things — xnotQ available accomplishments among 
well-bred people— far less of occasional show, and mere 
uninteresting display of clothes and furniture. Their taste 
in dress is, to our Paris-bred notions, odious enough. Half 
a dozen ladies brought together for a dinner-party will 
flaunt in every gaudy hue that the sun ever shone upon ; 
and the flowers and stripes on their skirts will be in land- 
scape-gardening proportions of size and distance, rather 
than like the diminutive parterre which alone we think 
it advisable for the fair to carry about with them. They 
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dress their hair most extravagmntly, too; with great 
sweeps of dishevelled carls, or heavy bands that shade 
not only cheeks but chin. In jewelry, again, fhey affect 
heavy and ill-fancied things ; valuable, but not (Mnamen- 
tal as portions of costume. But the intelligenoe and 
good-breeding which one finds under this rather ungraoe- 
fnl exterior — the gentle and self-governed manner — the 
kind tone — ^the well-informed mind, and quiet self-posses- 
sion without assurance, easily make us finrget anything 
merely external. An exquisitely dressed doll, intent 
upon her own appearance, ignorant alike of the requisi- 
tions of good breeding and of all rational ground of talk, 
would hardly be preferred, even by those of our oitixena 
who make it their grand ambition that their ohildren shall 
^^ speak nothing but French from the cradle,'' without the 
smallest solicitude as to what they shall say, in that.lan- 
guage or any other. 

For all the solid uses of life, and the ocxnfinrt of its 
weary hours ; for friendship— for spirit— for sinoerity and 
earnestness, English women have no superiors ; and if 
we must go abroad for models, I fervently hope it may 
be to London, rather than to Paris. 

But to return to the subject of ocmifort : though Eng- 
lish houses are its home, I cannot say as much for 
English churches. The churches of the Establishment, 
however dignified in architecture, are generally most 
shabby and dingy within ; and the dissenting ohapela, 
with the exception of a few new ones, are no better. It 
would seem to be a point of conscience, in En^nd, to 
make places of worship as disagreeable as possible, per- 
haps with the idea that luxurious ease is more fovoraUe 
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to sleep than to devotion. But it would take a good 
while to teaeh Americans this philosophy. A church 
without carpets, without stoves for cold weather, and 
with high, uncomfortable seats, and pews so high-backed 
that one can but just look over the top, would not be 
much thronged in New York or Philadelphia. Nor would 
the necessity of waiting in the aisle until all pew-holders 
had arrived and seated themselves, before we could be 
shown to a pew, be very popular among us. Then again, 
the great cathedrals, a world too wide for their shrunk 
ranks, are fitted for the uses of public worship by a sort 
of pen, within which are seats for those who oome in 
time, while to be a few minutes too late obliges you to 
stand on the outside of a locked rail, guarded by an im- 
portant fanctionary in . a purple or black tagged robe, 
whgm, from the solemnity of his countenance, and his 
awful frown of authority, it would be easy to mistake 
for the dean, were it not that, in spite of his robe of 
office, he has usually very little of the gentleman about 
him. The general manner of the officials in the cathe- 
drals and other churches visited by strangers in Eng- 
land, is offensive— even insolent. These people seem the 
exponents of the proverbial surliness of the nation ; for 
we meet often with very gratifying civility in other, and 
especially in higher quarters. 

But if the churches are uncomfortable, what shall we 
say of the preaching generally heard in them ? It cer- 
tainly would command very little attention in the United 
States, when an indifferent, drawling, monotonous man- 
ner is 8\Lre either to drive away hearers, or to put them 
to deep. And I cannot but suspect the ordinary English 
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taste to be very much like our own, for nothing oan be 
more expressive of want of interest than the general 
thinness of their congregations. A few ^'feishionable" 
preachers draw crowds, but most of the ehurohes are 
scarcely half filled. The bishop of Lcmdon has lately been 
building twelve new ones, named after the twelve apos- 
tles ; but the old ones in their vicinity would have held 
all who are disposed to attend. A few preadiers who 
were able to arouse the attenticHi of the people, and make 
the service interesting to them, would be much more 
likely to answer the proposed end. Churches would 
grow, of themselves, in that case. ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Home again by a British steamer— admirable for 
speed, but unpleasant enough in some respects, particu- 
larly in prescribing the form of worship to be used by the 
passengers, let their faith be what it may— an imperti- 
nence which ought to be steadfastly resisted by all Ame- 
ricans, for it is only one form of manifestation of a oertain 
insolence which one feels to be the tone on board these 
ships. A stronger contrast than that which is observaUe 
between the behavior of the captain of the steamer and 
that of an American captain, can hardly be conceived ; 
and I am assured that this is no solitary instance. 

The servants were very civil and well-behaved, and all 
that was '' in the bond^' was furnished liberally enough ; 
yet so literally, spite of the immense price paid, that if a 
lady who had been for some time too ill to eat wished half 
a glass of wine in her gruel, it was charged as "liquors," 
which are not included in the thirty-five guineas passage 
money. The ship was generally kept in pretty good order, 
though by no means remarkably clean ; but one piece of 
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intolerable neglect of the respect due to the passengers 
struck me too disagreeably to allow me to pass it in silence. 
The brass-work, — such as hand-rails, etc., — of which 
there is a large amount about the steamer — was never 
cleaned after we left Liverpool, and became covered with 
verdigris from the salt spray. This was bad enough; 
but when we were entering Boston harbor, and the vessel 
was to be put in order for exhibition to a new set of peo- 
ple, a boy was sent round to cover all this brass- work 
with grease, preparatory to cleaning it; and this grease, 
which, mixed with the verdigris, became a strong green 
paint, was left on all the hand-rails by which the passen- 
gers had to go up and down the stairs and about the 
decks. The consequence was that in the excitement of 
arriving and of welcoming friends, etc., numbers of peo- 
ple had their gloves and dresses ruined, while those in 
authority stood coolly looking on, turning a deaf ear to 
all the complaints and lamentations which naturally 
arose under such circumstances. My only comfort under 
the spoiling of a dress, was that no American captain 
would have allowed such a breach of all civility and even 
decency. Our captain wore throughout a look of studied 
unconcern, and appeared as much like a passenger as 
possible. 

The list of passengers comprised many social, pleasant 
people ; and our meals were enlivened, spite of occasipnal 
misgivings when the vessel rolled a little, with much 
good-humored and spirited chat. We had head winds 
and a heavy head sea all the way ; so that the deck was 
nearly useless for ladies ; but after the first few days of 
suffering were over, we managed to be tolerably oomforta- 
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bie in the cabin. Still, I shall always, in thinking of 
crossing the ocean, give the preference, in CTery partica- 
iar but that of speed, to an American packet-ship of the 
first class, commanded by an American captain, over a 
British steamer with her accompaniments. I tmst we 
shall before long have steamers of our own which will 
give us ail we want of such a conveyance ;^-all the physi- 
cal advantages of speed and safety, with the addition of 
others, such as we find nowhere so certainly as among 
our own countrymen. 
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toJv Uign with Ttrwa illuatrfttivo of 
the Butjcotj. I vol. l«mo. with sii- 

t£mvin^9 ** "»'* W 

LINK UrOK LINK, tij tljo author 

puf;cf,pt upoy niECErr, by 

tbo auUitJr of "* Tecp of Uay," elc» 

Sd ifirieii...* * '♦ Mt 

KHUK A LITTLE AND THKUfcl 
A LITTLE : or Pcrinture Kactij 
4Lh lorlat. lUuitmtc(l (jmt pub- 
liihodj 60 

FATRV TALES AND LKOENPS 
OF MANV NATJONH, *oletted 
ftji(] Li«tt'1y told, by C h. burk- 
hm-Jt. with Diriffipardfl^L^iii end U- 
Lu*ir«tkoni. 1 vol. l^JmQ-.* **-*«*« ■ 1^8 

colored platei '■** LSI 

ARTHUR'S POPULAR TALES, 

K Ef. I" I N O UP APPK Ail A N t^ ESh o r 
ft Tsl« Tor th« ItJcb end T\>or^ 1 
Tol, 16mo * *"■ *6 

Hit HE8 HAVE VINOS— a Tilo 
for the Kkh aai] INior, I toL IBmo- lA 

EESINQ 1NTJ[E WOHLIi-* Ta;o 
for tho Klch knil Poor^ 1 toL iSmo 4fr 

MAKINU HASTK TOBKliJCHjOr 
Itio Tt'TQptiition »nd KnU, I voL 
Neho*****..* *..**»»»**,,,,j. 4ft 

UKWTOR AND CH£l>[TOR, a ToJ* 
Coi tho TimAti I Toi iSfno 4A 

UKTHUNG FUCiM UUSLNESS, 1 
ifoJ. l8nio. -.'■**■■»*'■*»»»■■»* »■* ** 

Tho above, boiinJ in ubiforin vol- 
MiRVM Ln i^heep, for Llbtftriet and 
Djfltrjot Soboolit fi >Oli *^*>h 3-00 

\Vi;K.VTtI3 OK FR[END9HrP-ft 
hi?mitlfiiiJuveDUn Gift Book. Dt 
T a. Aithut, lUgilratatl ytHh 4fl 
ciij^raviD^i, 1 vol. Wmo LAO 

BURDErrs HOME ST0RIE8. 

LILLA HART, a Tale of New York 
I vol. 18mo., cloth M 



THE CONVICT^SCntLD, ftToleof 
Neit Vflrk,lTol. iBaio,^ tJolh.*»» M 

THe OAMBLKR— ft PoUcoman'* 
Story'— I f flU Iflmo.-"* * ** 



THEOLOGICAL, HISTOHICAU 
BIOORAPHICAU AND MIS- 
CELLANEOUS. 

THE PUniTANH AND THEIR 
PlUNClPLES.br the Rev Edwia 
HhiL poster uf the Vinl Cooffr*. 

ffllonkl rhiirch, Nonralkf CDtm. 
VOL B^ttK, third edition*.. ........ a,1IO 

THE ANTlQUlTlKa OF THK 
CUEIBTJAN ( HUIK H, InniJftt- 
fld pncl comjtilotl from tliu vforki of 
Au^uKLL, with mimarous ruldHion* 
ffDTD llhtilnwaM, ^le^ ol anil othertf 
by Ibe Hev. Ijymin Colenum, 1 
TOl. Sto *W) 

THE COMPLETE WORKS OF 
RKV. DANJiiL A. t^t-AKK, odil- 
od by bJiioOt Jame* tiehry Clurltj 
M. D.h with a blttrfliihicftl tketch, 
atid ftn estimate of his i^oweri ni n 
preecbor, by Rct. Oeortfo Slieprd, 
A. M.T Prohitior of aocrod Rhet' 
orlOt Bani^or Thoologioal Beminmryr 
QtoU 8vo *...*. 4^ 

THE POWER OF THI*: PULPIT, 
or llaia Thou^htt addmurl to 
l.'hrlHtian Mlnl#torB ftnd thoio who 
benr tbcRii Ob the iiUluenco of a 
Proachcd GoipoU By Gardliiet 
t^phrL^H 1^- ^^ ^ vol. iUmo.p i;LotK, 
with a poTtroit of the AuthoTt third 

edition. , ....*.. }M 

^. 1 ToL evo U5 

THE Bt;THt;L FLAO> by OundJnor 
Spiiu^, D. p., I Tot, IStno.. cloth*- 68 
1 vol W¥0 IM 



THF, COMPLETE! WORKS OF 
JOHN M. MAHOE^, t>.D. Edited 
by Rat. Ebeaeier Matoo, 4 toU. 
Bvo.. with ft portrait. ***,**•.... i* O-M 

THEFBALM3. TranilBtfld and £x- 
hlnjnad for bln^lisli Rcodort, by 
Rer.J, Addiun Alexander) D.D.>3 
void- l^mo, (Soon to be issued).. 

NAPOLEON AND HISMARSHALS* 
By J. T, lluiUey, !l Tolt. lamo.^ 
oh>tht gilt. HluitTftted with IJ 
portmltA. ^oth edition il.OO 

WASHINGTON AND HIS GEN- 
ERALS, by J. T. Headley, a roli. 
13mo., cloth, gilt. lUuitrated with 
16 portraiti, 15th edition 9^00 



Baker j* Scri/jner's Valuable Publieatume. 



TIIK NArilKO MOIJNTAINH.by J. 
T llriull<>}r, 1 vol. Hyo., •mlNiiwd 
r loth. •• lira icllt. Illuitnitod with 
I J ilrol riigriiirlnKa, liy Hart with 
ditslKni tiy I^iltiK, iMh •<lltloti...$9.60 

- — rimo., rlolh. Rilt l.U 

LKTTKHH mOM ITAI.V. AND 
AIJ'H.ANI) TIIK lilllNK., hj 3. 
T IlKt'llKT, I vol. 1'imo. rloth. A 
Nrw fitturon, llrvliad uml KiiliirK* 
••il. With n rortmlt of th«i Aii- 
(lior i.U 

l.WV, OK OMVKK CIIOMWKIJi, 
iiv J. 1'. Il«iitllrv. 1 vol. l2ino., 
r filth , f(IU, with roilrftlt. 4th rdl- 

tioii i.aa 

m KNKM IN TIIK ADinONPArK 
MOrNTAINH. Iiy J. T. llrodUy, 
with original I)«iIkiii fmin Olff* 
noux. liiKhum, Dtirnnd, lllll, lie, 
I viil I'imo 126 

TIIK <»HAT(»HH OK KHANrK ■ 
Civil, Hrvohitloniiiy,Rnd Mlllliiry. 
Ily roimpiiin. Kiom (ho Iflth I'li* 
riN odillnn. Kdltitd by (Inorffo M. 
Coltcin, with •» KRMy on thn Hlra 
iind l'n>KroiN of Kmnrh rRilliiniPU* 
tary K.lo(|ti«iiro, by J. T. Ilundloy. 
1 vol. l3mo.. 400 iHiff«R. Illuitnitnd 
with I'ottrtiUi, 4{h edition |.U5 

TIIK CZAII. IIIH COIIUT AND 
rKOI'I.K, Inr.lndlnKnTonrln Nor- 
wiiT Nnd Hw^drn, l>y John H Max* 
woll, 1 vol. l'imo.,nloth. Sdrdltlou 1,00 

lm:twiikm on MHAKMPKAHK. by 

11. N. IIiidRon. U voIr. I'itno., rloth. 
Kilt, nd ndltion g^io 

A NKW AND I'OI'irLAII WollK 
ON AHTHONOMV,by I'lof. O. M. 
MItcholl, 1 vol. I'imo., cloth. llliiM- 
trNtad, Sdfidltlon 

IKKI.AND'H WKI.rOMK TO TIIK 
MTIIANUKII ; OK AN KXrilll- 
HION TllKOtlOII IIIKI.ANI), by 
MiN. A. NlrholRon, 1 vol. iViiio., 
cloth 1.00 

I.lbrnry iiylc 1.00 

AN KXI'OHITION OK TIIK LAW 
OK IIAI'TtHM, m It rricmdR tho 
modn Rnd (hn NubjARlii, by thd Kfiv. 
Kdwin Unit, l'ii«tor of thn KfNt 
CnnKrnfCiitloniil rhurrh, Norwnik, 
roiiii . third pilliion. rovliind und 
oiilnrKod 7A 

JOIIN'M KIIIMT noOK:'bp|ni( n 
now molliod ofTaiiohlng (.'hlldron 
to HoNd (Ine.JudlniC (ho Aliihftbot 
nnd HMlllnK;. Koundadoti Nfttiiro 
Btiil lUwon. Hy J. UuRiell Wobb, 16 



I TIIK OWI. c:|lKKK LKTTKRM 
AM) OTilKIl COHKKftrOND. 
KNiK, by W^ . I Tol. iSfflO., 

cloth, Kilt ?• 

TIIK OKATOnn OK TIIK AMKIII- 
TAN IIKVOMJTION, 1 tol. 19mo. 
by llrv. K» \,. MnRoon. f^loth. 
iniiitrat»<l with I'ortralti, Sd edl. 
tloti 1.9* 

TIIK LIVlNd OHATOHII IN AMK- 
nirA,by K. h. Maffoon, 1 vol. 
I Jino., with Tortralta uniform with 
Oiatoraof Amerloan Il«volntlon.. 1.9A 

TIIK WOMKN OF TIIK AMKHL 
HHAN IIKVOMJTION. by Mra. 
K K. Kllot, 1 vol. I'imo. llliiRtrat- 
rd with I'ortraltR. 4th fdltlon 3.?* 

TKArifiNO A H<:|KN(K: TIIK 
TK A Ml Kit AN AHTIHT.by It or. 
M. II. Hall, A.M., nnthor of •• Homo- 
tlilntf (or r.vprybody," Itc, fir., 
I vol. I'imo 1.00 

AinilKODINA.or AdvpntnifiRlntho 
Oold ItoKlon, by Cantnll A. MiKlyi 
I vol ISnio 311 

(iilKYHLAKIi-A I(0MAN<:K OK 
TIIK MOHAWK, by (!. K. Ilofi"- 
man, 1 vol. I'imo., 4tli«dl(lon 1.9A 

TIIK II011DK.11 WAKKAUK OK 
NKW YORK, or Annala of Tryon 
( oiuity.by linn. W. W.Cainidn-ll, 1 
vol. I'imo., 'id edition 1.00 

TIIK I. IKK AND WlllTINrJH OK 
DK WITT CLINTON, by Hon. W. 

W. Cnm]ibi«ll, I vol. Hvo 

1 vol. r2mo 

IIOI.IDAYH AIIIOAD I OH Y.\U 
IIOI'K KIIOM TIIK WKHT. by 
MrN. C. M. Kirk land, 'i voIh. I'imo. 

UDllAI. I.KTTKHH. and other He. 
rord^ of ThoiiKhtR iit LvUnre em* 
brnchiK I.rtteiR fiom under a 
llildKP. Opon Air MunIoki* 1i> tho 
City, '• Invalid linmbln In Oer* 
miiny," " l.ftteiN liom Watering 
I'lnreN," Ike, liR.. I vol. I'imo I.'i« 

rilKKAMILY OK HKTHANY, by 
I., llimnrt : with nn Intit>diirtory 
Knhuv, by the liev. lluKh White, 
I vol. iHmo an 

KOIIKKT IIUHNM AH A I'OKT 
AND AH A MAN. by Mamnrl Ty. 
lor, author of " ilaronlan I'hlloii'i- 
j»hy,'» I vol. I'imo Ih 

CLF.MKNT OK liOMK, a Legend of 
the Hlxteenlh Crntury, by Mra. II. 
K. Joilln. with an Introduction by 
I'rof. Teyler Lewla, 1 vol. IVmo... . OS 



.-»* 



